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World-wide Banking Service 


Through more than fifty years of 
constant growth and thousands 
of direct business connections 
established both here and abroad, 
the Illinois Merchants Trust 
Company has built a service for 
importers, exporters, banks, trav- 
elers, and investors, which is 
truly world-wide in character. 


The resources of this bank are 
large; its organization is well 
developed; its facilities highly 
specialized and its board of direc- 
tors composed of leaders in every 
branch of commerce and industry. 
Inquiries about our services and 
our ability to meet your banking 
needs are cordially invited. 


Ittrnois MERCHANTS TRUST COMPANY 


Capital & Surplus 45 Million Dollars 


JACKSON, 


Readers u 


CLARK AND QUINCY STREETS .:- 


il confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 
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ef SrveNTEENTH Century Guive 
to the city of Bonn 





Rand MONally Auto Road Maps 
are the most widely used in Amer- 
ica. There is one for each state, 
showing roads, with road markings, 
condition, type of pavement, 
turns, curves, and crossings. Popu- 
lations of cities and towns are 
given, with an index in the margin. 
Each map is folded in a booklet 
containing detailed and up-to-date 
city maps, with the latest hotel 
and garage information, motor 
laws, etc. Obtainable at leading 
booksellers’, stationers’, drug stores 
and news stands. Write for de- 
scriptive booklets 


Rand MCNally Maps 
for every purpose 


School Maps Climatic Maps 
Auto Road Maps Economic Maps 
Political Ma Linguistic Maps 
Commercial Mage Historical Maps 
Radio Maps Mileage Maps 
Population Maps City Guide Maps 


en sel 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 


A COMBINATION of map and bird’s-eye 
view is this seventeenth-century guide 
to the city of Bonn and its environs. 
It is an exquisite piece of patient 
draftsmanship. But the subject was 
hardly a difficult one for the map 
maker to render. 


He found it no great task to collect 
his data. He was, in all probability, 
a native of the town and knew by heart 
every house and tree and stone. 


More than that, he had known them, 
just as he has represented them here, 
ever since he was a child. For not a 
dozen changes had taken place in the 
town for perhaps a century. 

Today, and on our more energetic 
continent, what a difference! 


No matter how restricted the area in 
question, changes are continually tak- 
ing place. A map becomes out of date 
in a very short time. 


Thus Rand MCNally & Company, in 
its various maps, must make some two 


hundred thousand changes annually to 
keep them accurate. 


In Rand M€Nally Auto Road Maps, 
each new marking of highways, each 
change in type of pavement, the open- 
ing of a shorter, better route, new hotels 
and garages in towns along the way— 
these must be recorded, that the motor- 
ist may have a safe, unfailing guide. 

In the Rand M¢Nally Commercial 
Atlas and business map systems, growth 
and shifts of population and industry 
must be indicated from year to year. 


In Rand M€Nally Indexed Pocket 
Maps close account must be made of 
every change in cities and towns, rail- 
way and interurban routes, post offices 
and telegraph stations. Changes are 
shown in banking towns, prepaid freight 
stations and express stations. 


Rand M¢€Nally Maps, Globes and 
Atlases are always scientific, accurate, 
up to date. Obtainable at leading 
booksellers’ and stationers’, or direct. 


IRAND MIENALLY & GomMPANY 


Map Headquarters 


Dept. N-5 


536 S. Clark Street, Chicago 
Washington 


San Francisco 


270 Madison Avenue, New York 
Los Angeles 
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Out-of-Town 
Bank Service- 


rendered by First National Bank in St. Louis is not only adequate, 
but on a scale assuring the utmost to every correspondent. 


Plane Takes $200,000) 
- to Zeigler, Ill., to | 
Avert Run on Bank’ 


Demands for Cash Soon 
Cease in Face of Huge 
Pile of Currency. 


Arun ona Zeigler (Ill.) bank was stopped | 
esterday afternoon after its cash reserves 
ar been bolstered by $200,000 hurriedly | 
j dispatched from St. Louis in an airpfane | 
With two sacks and a grip full of} 
greenbacks stowed away in the cockpit, | 
R. Palmer McElroy, assistaat vice presi- 
dent of the First National Bank in St. | 
f Louis, flew to the aid of the First National 
Bank in Zeigler. 
Philip R. Love, mail pilot employed by 
the Robertson Aircraft Corporation, made 
{ the 120-mile spurt to Zeigler in an hour and 


Vex 
o 
ten minutes and the return flight in fifty 
} minutes. 
Rumor Causes Run. 
False rumors that a former employe, 


who has not been with the bank since last 


{ July had defaulted, caused the run, F. Guy 
Hitt, president of the First National Bank| 
of Zeigler, declared. 

Indications that a run was impending 
were seen Tuesday and the Zeigler Bank, a 


correspondent of the First National Bank’ 
in St. Lewis and a member of the Federal 
Reserve System, arranged to have some 
money shipped to it from St. Louis. Over- 
night, however, the rumors spread swiftly 
so that a serious run threatened when the} 
i bank opened its doors yesterday morning. ) 
Hitt called McElroy over telephone. 
| Within an hour after the call, $200,000 in 
cash was en route to the Lambert-St. Louis 
| Flying Field. 
Cash Dissipates Run. 

McElroy and Love left the Bridgeton 
field at 10:20 a. m. At 11:30 they landed 
in a field on the outskirts of Zeigler. An 
armored car and officials of the bank greet- 
ed McElroy to escort him and the cash to} 
the bank. 

Before the eyes of depositors who had J 
lined up to withdraw their money, the im- 
ported cash was heaped ready to meet their 
demand. Together with money sent in by 
other banks and the Zeigler institution's 
own supplies, $360,000 in a huge pile of 
currency was exposed to.the doubting de- 
positors and helped restore confidence so 
that at 4 o'clock yesterday afternoon Hitt 
reported the crisis was over. 

McElroy and his pilot left Zeigler on the 

a D) 


ST. LOUIS’ LARGEST BANK 
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Shockless Wall Street 


OME ten years ago, somebody pre- 

dicted that the electrical industry 
would soon require $1,000,000 of new 
capital a day for expansion—and Wall 
Street was shocked. However, in 1926 
the electrical industry used 
$2,000,000 a day in new eap- 
ital—and this time, no 
one was shocked, for Wall 
Street has become accustomed 
to the new era of  super- 
power and super-finance. 

W. W. Freeman, pres- 
ident of the Union Gas and 
Electric Company, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, says that human- 
ity is just peeking over the 
mountain tops, catching the 
first glimpse of dawn in a 
new age of which the great 
central power plants are the 
heart. 

And W. Sykes, consulting 
engineer of the Inland Steel 
Company, says that each im- 
provement in power develop- 
ment and distribution and 
each increase in the produc- 
tion per man, has resulted in 
cost and selling price reduc- 
tions. Wall Street and Main 
Street must both think in 
new terms. 


* * * * 


The New Ownership 


N the annual report of the 

American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company, it is dis- 
closed that, of the 399,121 
stockholders, no single owner 
possesses as much as one per 
cent of the total stock out- 
standing. Have we left the 
age of oligarchy and en- 


7 * 7” * 


Eyes Front! 
cy OU know, as I do,” says Gaylord 


Morse, “banks that are always 
lagging—just enough behind to be in 
the race, but never in the big money. 
Yet they have the capital, the experi- 
ence, and the methods to record a big 
suecess—if they didn’t hold back too 
long cach year to see what their com- 
petitors were going to do. 

“In banking, as in any other bus- 





THE BANKERS MONTHLY 
ROUND TABLE 


iness, it pays to think about the cus- 
tomer you want—not the competitor 
you have. 

“The secret can be summed up in 
six words, ‘Put your mind on the eus- 
tomer.’ 

“Too much of our financial advertis- 














A Mob Proof Vault 


A NEWS item tells of attempts to 
destroy the vault in the old build- 
ing of the Mechanics and Metals Na- 
tional Bank, at 20 Nassau Street, New 
York City. The building was razed 
to the street level, but at the time the 
news item was written, all efforts had 
failed to destroy the vault. Electric 
drills, chisels, crow bars, acetylene 
torches—everything but dynamite was 
used and they all failed. The vault 
was designed to be mob proof as well 
as burglar proof. Its construction 
was of alternate layers of concrete, 
steel plate and twisted steel bars. 


‘ng material is purchased by bank 
executives because it appeals to them or 
resembles a competitor’s performance, 
little realizing that they are not the 
persons to whom the advertising is di- 
rected. If the advertising fails to secure 
the results expected, the banker blames 
the advertising. As a matter of fact, the 
banker himself is to blame, for he did 
not put his mind on the real objective 
at the time he purchased it.” 


Agricultural Credit Cor poration, 


MIE popularity of agricultural credit 
~ corporations established under the 


avthority of the Agricultural Cred 


Act of 1923, has not been so great as 

Wis anticipated by the sponsors of the 
bill. 

“ The Comptroller of the 

\ Currency in his report for 
1926, states that there wep 
only three of these corpora. 
tions in 1926. The first one 
started business in 1925 43 
the Paeitie National Agricul. 
tural Credit Corporation of 
Fiesno, California. 

The other two were estab 
lished in 1926: the Nationa 
Agricultural Credit Corpora 
tion located at Fort Dodge, 
Iowa, and another of th 
same name located at Des 
Moines, lowa. 

The two corporations. it 
lowa were organized to meet 
temporary needs and_ this 
need had been met as soon as 
October 25, 1926, by whic 
date both were voluntarily 
liquidated. Thus, at the time 
the report was issued, only 
one such corporation was i 
existence, the one at Fresno, 
California. 


~ * * * 


The New Method 
of Buying 


ee HERE it was former 

the custom for even 
the relatively small dealer t 
place orders for what we eal 
‘case lots,’ today the biggest 


department stores with the 


largest hosiery departments 


hesitate to buy more than a 


tered that of democratic cap- $00 
italism? We have ——————————————— few dozen at a time 0 
1talls EH “) « >. 


various colors in women’ 

hosiery,” says Edward Fre 
chl, president of the Holeproof Hosier\ 
Company. 

This situation is due to the rapl 
change in style. The color that ® 
popular in women’s hose today is likely 
to give way to another color tomorrow 
This, of course, makes hand-to-moull 
Luying necessary for retailers, jobber 
and manufacturers. 

While Mr. Freschl’s experience shows 
that it is much more expensive ! 

(Continued on page 34) 
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LONE STAR NATIONAL BANK 
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HOUSTON, TEXAS. + 


Pay TO THE 
ORDER oF 





| The finest advertising 
? any bank can have 


Is a personalized check on 
WROE NONALTERABLE BOND 


| Speer time a man writes a check on your 
bank, he’s starting a messenger—of good 
will or ill will. Is it a dumb messenger, or 





WROE NONALTERABLE BOND is it eloquent with the same message you 
sets up more barriers for the ; : : 
master crook than de savee onbiee have spread in the newspapers- —on ‘the bill 


safety papers. It’s not obviously 


boards—thru the mails? 





22 West Monroe Street 
CHICAGO 


Name Person Signing .... 


os asafety paper. If the crook tries 
te a he pam the job. That symbol of service—behind which you have put so 
al stration above. 
= much money—can be brought out more clearly on the 
‘the re ¥4 solid color of Wroe Nonalterable Bond than on most 
nts — — = oo other safety papers. And it will stand out on your check 
n » anc getting more in- ° ° . . 4 
"ae formation on the advantages of —just where you want it—tregistering 100% on every 
as F Wroe Nonalterable Bond over man who sees it. 
“a ; other safety papers—please fill ; : ’ 
ion 1 out the coupon below. No longer just a ptece of paper—it 

ees wins friends for you wherever it goes 
apd I \ W. E. WROE AND CO., H 
2 HE. Monroe Se., Chicago, II ! Send for samples Use coupon at left 
4 Send me samples of Wroe Nonalterable Bond Hy 
kel ] 
oN ‘Cieeebee 
od Bf W. E. WROE 48D COMPANY 
oe eo (Producers of Construction Bond) 

: 
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sitereseverneereceeccccccreneresesccceczee| |_BOND AND LEDGER PAPERS FOR EVERY BANKING USE 
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“A BANK IS JUDGED 
BY THE BUILDING IT KEEPS” 


WHETHER CONSCIOUS OF IT OR NOT we are all subject to the subtle 


influence of beauty. Designed in rugged masses, bank buildings 


A new bank 
building de- 
signed in 
modern Amer- 
ican, fully 
utilitarian, 
certainly has 
an appeal 
with a pull 
that builds 
up deposits. 


Does your building proclaim this soul to be a thing of beauty—and of helpfulness, 










suggest great strength and reveal their beauty to a proud public. 









GOTH “STREET - TERMINALT 
TITLE § TRUST: COMPANY 
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Every Bank Building Should Have a Soul 


materially and financially? 


Is the structure a monument to success attained; a tribute to a man or group 


Echoing the 
architecture 
of the mighty 
past the bank 
building to- 
day of origi- 
nal design and 
majestic scale 
has great 
advertising 
value. 









of men and to the thrift of the community—or is it a cold soul-less pile? 
We introduce life and vigor into our buildings and give them a soul. 


SIMONS, BRITTAIN & ENGLISH 







Designers of Bank Buildings for many years 


336 Fourrn Avenug, Pittsburgh 


New York City PHILADELPHIA CoL_umBus 





All inquiries receive immediate attention without obligation 
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NEW INVESTMENT PROBLEMS 


What bankers should know about investment 
conditions to safeguard their own 
and their customers funds 


HE American banker's long-term in- 

vestment judgement has not been 
tested recently, because during the past 
six years, ever since 1921, bond prices 
have been steadily advancing. Therefore, 
it is well to heed these words of caution 
from the Federal Reserve Board to the 
end that “the banker’s investment house 
may be put in order.” 

In the Federal Reserve Board’s 1926 
annual report we read: “The chang- 
ing character of the business of mem- 
ber banks in recent years has thus been 
characterized by an increased use of 
their resources on long-time investments 
and in loans not arising out of the cur- 
rent requirements of trade and indus- 
try, and by an increase in the propor- 
tion of their liabilities in the form of 
time deposits. 

“This is a development, which, though 
it may in some eases result in strength- 
ening the position of individual member 
banks, represents a departure from‘ the 
original conception of the federal re- 
serve banking system as a cooperative 
undertaking among commercial banks 
engaged primarily in the financing of 
the eurrent operations of productive 
industry and trade.” 

* . * * 

“The condition of many banks in cer- 
tain localities had, no doubt, been weak- 
ened for a number of years by unsound 
loan and investment practices.” 

Every thinking banker must feel not 
only the financial but the moral re- 
sponsibility of this enormous increase 
of time deposits, and the consequent in- 
crease in bond investments. 

If this article causes a more careful 
serutiny of a banker’s investment port- 
folio or more thought being used in the 
selection and care of his investments, 
then it will have served its purpose. 


By EDGAR HIGGINS 


Investment Counsel, New York City 


What are the outstanding investment 
hazards which bankers are up against 
today? 

On January 1, 1927, there were listed 
on the New York Stock Exchange alone, 





R. HIGGINS will be re- 
membered for his ar- 


ticle, “Do Your Banks’ 
Bonds Yield Adequate Re- 
turns?,” in our December is- 
sue. This was reprinted by 
two magazines and received 
editorial comment on both 
sides of the Atlantic. 

Mr. Higgins’ experience 
has covered all phases of in- 
vestment banking, and the 
practical investment of funds. 

He made in England and 
Scotland an exhaustive study 
of successful investment 
methods, interviewing such 
men as Reginald McKenna, 
Premier Stanley Baldwin, the 
Rothschilds and other inter- 
national bankers. 

Mr. Higgins is retained by 
several bankers, insurance 
companies, and estates, to ad- 
vise on investments. 

His views are unbiased be- 
cause he does not buy or sell 
securities. 


— 


1,420 bond issues and 1,081 stock issues, 
with market values of $75,543,769,606. 

Apart from these issues, there are 
also about 40,000 different unlisted se- 
eurities. Not only does the number of 


9 


American security issues increase by 
many hundreds every year, but now that 
the United States has become the lead- 
ing ereditor nation in the world, our 
financial markets are opening to hun- 
dreds of additional foreign 
issues. 


securities 


Twenty-five vears ago, it was not im- 
possible for a well-informed American 
investor to know something of the most 
important and available investment is- 
sues. In 1900 there were only 1,216 se- 
curity issues listed on the New York 
Stock Exhange. Moreover, data on these 
That situ- 
ation has gone, never to return. 

Bewildering, though this vast array 
of securities is to the intelligent investor 
of today, he, nevertheless, fully - ap- 
preciates the need of judiciously sifting 
these thousands of. different issues for 
the comparatively few which will be 
best suited to his particular needs. 

Even a slight knowledge of security 
markets in the MeKinley era will im- 
press him with the fact that sound se- 
curity investments are like old pictures 
or old books; that, although each year 
new pictures are being painted and new 
books written, the large majority of 
them in time disappear, no one knows 
where. The work of selecting not merely 
good investments, but the best invest- 
ments has consequently become an in- 
creasingly problem in this 
eountry. 

The investor’s task is made all the 
more diffieult by reason of the advis- 
ability, if not the necessity, of obtaining 
a proper diversification of his invest- 
ments. 

No matter how sound a single bond 
or stock may appear to be when it is 
purehased, unforeseen circumstances 
may eause it to become unprofitable. 


issues was less voluminous. 


serious 
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Just as a suecessful farmer diversifies 
his crops, so in practice a skillful in- 
vestor must distribute his risks. 

The British investment trusts have as 
many as 800 different investments. Our 
large insurance companies, the most ex- 
tensive investors in America, average 
500 different securities. Even for a fund 
of $200,000, proper diversification will 
usually dictate 100 different issues. The 
practical execution of such a program 


of diversification, taking as it must, 
not only all industry, but the whole 


world for its province, places demands 
for a knowledge and judgment which 
few individual investors possess, or can 
of their own accord readily obtain. 


Vigilance 
Nor does the investor’s task cease 
when the original security purchases 


have been made. Risks and uncertanties 
which affeet investments change con- 
stantly. The necessity for investment 
vigilance is continuous. The fallacious 
notion that there is such a thing as a 


permanent investment has cost the 
American investing publie millions. 
Certainly our large life insurance 


companies do not suffer from any de- 
lusion that securities ean be neglected 
after their purchase. In 1924, the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society sold 
Chieago, Milwaukee & St. Paul bonds 
for $1,765,229. By January, 1926, the 
market value of these same bonds had 
declined to $1,379,575. By its action, 
the society prevented a capital book 
loss of $385,654, or 22 per cent. 

During the same year, the same as- 
surance society purchased other bonds 
of the same railroad for $2,581,605. By 
January 1926 these latter bonds had 
advanced in market value to $2,710,578 
thus securing to the society a capital 
book profit of $128,973, or five per cent. 

The Carnegie Corporation said in a 
report: 

“The funds of a great endowment 
can be kept intact only by a systematic 
revision month by month of all the se- 
eurities of the endowment and by a con- 
tinuous process of sale and exchange 
as circumstances may affect the finan- 
cial soundness of this or that seeurity.” 

In the practical work of seeurity in- 
vestment, as in every other business, 
there is no magie formula or simple 
panacea which can be successfully, or 
even safely substituted for exact and 
extensive knowledge, or practised and 
constantly informed judgment. 

Since practically no security ever re- 
mains at exactly the same prices, even 
from one year to another the investor 
must, whether he desires or not, con- 
stantly face the problem of price depre- 
ciation or price appreciation. 

Professor Dewing of Harvard Uni- 
versity recently declared in this regard: 

“The general theory of business 
profits is applicable to investment. And 


further, the investment of funds is a 
real business, subject to the reward of 
true business foresight and the losses 
incident to attempts on the part of the 


senna 


Investment Trusts 


URING the past three 

years, 65 investment 
trusts have been formed in 
the United States. Starting 
with less than half a million 
dollars in 1924, they have 
grown to over $300,000,000. 
Their phenomenal growth 
and recent popularity has 
caused many of our bankers 
and investors to ask: “What 
are Investment Trusts? 
What has been their record 
in England and Scotland. 
What is their future in the 
United States?” 

In an article in the June 
issue of The Bankers Month- 
ly Mr. Higgins will answer 
these and many other ques- 
tions on this live subject. 





poor business manager to invest funds. 

“This is not self-evident. School 
teachers, clergymen, lawyers, dry goods 
merchants, and shoe manufacturers 
know enough about their own respective 
businesses to feel assured that the or 
dinary uninitiated could not sueceed 
without long and specialized training. 
Yet these same men stand ready to em- 
bark on one of the most intricate of bus- 
inesses, that of investment, requiring per- 
haps the most extensive and far-reaching 
specialized knowledge of any profession 
or business. 

“To compare intelligently, and with 


a degree of insight which makes the 
comparison something more than a 


guess, the credit obligation of Sao Paulo 
and the mortgage bonds of the Chicago 
and Northwestern Railroad, the deben- 
tures of the Detroit Edison Company and 
the common stock of the General Elee- 
trie Company requires acumen and a 
breadth of knowledge compared with 
which the ordinary professional and 
business judgments are child’s play. 

“And yet it is just such specialized 
knowledge and acumen which constitutes 
the business of investment, a business 
which many, without training or apti- 
tude, feel qualified to embark upon with 
their own savings and those of their 
relatives and friends.” 

Investors in securities generally recog- 
nize that the period of the next few 
years is likely to prove a vastly more 
difficult one in which to realize high 
security vields and good appreciation in 
prices, than has been the ease during 
the period of 1921-1926. 

The war, the short-lived post-armis- 
tice boom, and the 1920-1921 depression 
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left securities abnormally low anq 
capital abnormally searce. The extra. 
ordinary rise in the stock and bond 
markets during the past five years has 
thus been a perfectly logical, thoug 
altogether ania pardon 
in these days of high security levels it 
is well to bear in mind the old adage, 
“Trees don’t grow to Heaven.” 

Recent events have created peculiar 
future problems for the American jp. 
vestor absolutely without precedent jn 
this country. From being the greatest 
debtor country in the world, the United 
States has suddenly become the greates 
creditor nation the world has ever seep, 

The economie and _ financial op. 
sequences of this momentous evolution 
are being only slowly realized in this 
country. One such consequence has to do 
with the comparative levels of both 
short-term and long-term investments 
here. Historically, it has always been 
the debtor countries which have paid 
most for money, and where security 
yields have ruled highest. Conversely, it 
has always been the ereditor countries 
where capital was cheapest, and where 
profitable investment was comparatively 
most difficult. 

In the 90's, when the London finan- 
cial markets were in the heyday of their 
predominance, 2% per cent “eonsols” 
sold for 114 to yield only 2.19 per cent 
per annum. Before the war, the creditor 
countries of Europe were accustomed 
to think of three per cent or four per 
cent as the highest yield for private 
funds consistent with safety. 

It is clear that our bankers are faced 
with a new situation, both as to the in- 
creased volume and to the changed con- 
ditions, and also the new character of 
the available investments. This situation, 
with its problems, is not to be feared, 
but is to be taken advantage of. 


Rules for Investing 


A few simple rules may help, not 
only the banker’s investments, but also 
the advice given depositors. 

Select no new issue unless it yields a 
better return, and is safer than a similar, 
well-seasoned security. For example, if 
a banker is offered a sugar bond, he 
should be certain that it is not only a 
good investment, but that it is the best 


of all sugar bonds. Prefer securities 
that have a record and a past. 
Diversify intelligently. It is not 


enough to have a thoroughly-diversified 
list of utility securities. There should be 
industrials, rails and foreign govern- 
ments. The idea is to prevent any one 
event in any one industry, in 
locality, affecting more than a small 
percentage of the entire investments. 

Watch the investments. Keep a week- 
ly record of the market prices, and every 
month examine each security so as to 
determine whether its intrinsic value is 
increasing or decreasing. 
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NEW GOVERNMENT SERVICES 


Helps now offered by federal bureaus that have 
been needed by bankers everywhere 


NE of the most definitely construc- 

tive services for banks supplied by 
a government bureau in recent weeks is 
the project of the U. S. Bureau of 
Domestic Commerce for the simplifica- 
tion or standardization of the market 
research operations. 

The Domestic Commerce Bureau is a 
branch of the Department of Commerce 
and its eurrent project for close coop- 
eration in the study of purchasing 
power is twin to the program for the 
standardization of checks and commer- 
cial paper which was lately engineered 
by the Division of Simplified Practice, 
another cog in the Commerce machine. 
With this latter scheme for putting 
drafts, deposit slips, and so on, “into 
uniform,” the readers of THE BANKERS 
MontHLy have already made 
familiar. 

The object is the elimination of 
waste and the reduction of lost motion. 
It has come to the attention of the com- 
merce chiefs that, in their respective 
studies of commodity markets and simi- 
lar research, the banks and other institu- 
tions with investigative annexes, were 
covering over and over again the same 
ground. That is to say each fresh effort 
to chart individual or collective purchas- 
ing power or saving capacity required 
the same ground work in the form of 
population studies, enumeration of in- 
come tax payments, and so on. This 
hasie information was constantly being 
re-collected and re-arranged,—a dupli- 
eation of effort that has exhausted the 
major part of most private research 
appropriations and has left all too 
meager funds for the intimate analysis 
of statistics which supplies the vital 
translation of broad facts to the special- 
ived enterprises immediately involved. 

A. Heath Onthank, chief of the Divi- 
sion of Domestic Commerce, conceived 
the idea that a saving conservation of 
funds and effort might be attained if 
the various institutions that maintain 
research departments could be persuad- 
ed to make common cause in providing 
the basie data required by all. To that 
end he issued 600 invitations (of which 
many went to, banks) for a conference 
on market research which held its first 
session in Washington. 

; The first means to the ultimate end 

is the compilation of a “priority list” 

of underlying or fundamental studies, 
the prosecution of which may be car- 
ried on cooperatively without jeopardy 
to selfish private interest. Time will be 
required, of course, to perfect this com- 
munity of interest in research “back- 


been 


By WALDON FAWCETT 


grounds.” But the reward, once re- 
search specialists are freed of prelim- 
inary detail, will be found in opportu- 
nity for refinements of information on 











Advertising Manager— 


“There'll be no returned mail this time. 


now occupy conspicuous places in 
bank and office equipment. Consequent- 
ly, the time-honored copyright statutes 
made provision only for the entry of 
literary productions printed from type 
set in the conventional manner. 

This has excluded, all these years, 





The post 


office corrected every address that has changed.” 


Vice President— 
“Good boy! 


There’s no need for paying postage on 


mail that can’t be delivered when the Government 
will correct our lists for us.” 





the nation’s thrift, consumptive capac- 
ity, and standards of living such as has 
not been within reach heretofore. 


New Copyright Privileges’ 


Unnoticed by the majority of men of 
affairs, Congress recently provided a 
new facility that is beneficial to bankers. 
This consists in the extension of the 
nation’s copyright laws to cover a 
numerous and heretofore unsheltered 
class of documents and direct-advertis- 
ing forms. 

The nation’s copyright laws were 
framed at a period prior to the full 
development of the various reproduc- 
tive and duplicating mechanisms which 






processed publications produced by 
photostat, mimeograph and other pat- 
ented utilities. Innumerable statements, 
leetures, ete., printed in small editions 
for private circulation were among the 
forms discriminated against. 

Pressure finally became sufficient to 
foree remedial action by Congress in 
the form of an amendment to the law 
which allows copyright to all texts re- 
gardless of whether the impression or 
imprint be from type. 


Aid to Farm Marketing 


The new bureau, of the Department 
of Agriculture, the Bureau of Coopera- 
(Continued on page 48) 
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Goods need to be inspected frequently when in the warehouse to forestall 


damage. 


If they are not properly cared for, your collateral may deteriorate. 


WHAT’S BEHIND THE RECEIPTS 
ON WAREHOUSED GOODS? 


By C. C. DEGENHARDT 


Vice President, Warehouse Securities Corporation, Chicago 





EARLY every credit statement sub- 
mitted to the banker lists inventory 
as a large item of quick assets. Just how 
quick this item is may depend on a num- 
ber of factors beyond the  banker’s 
knowledge or control—and for that 
matter, beyond the borrower’s as well. 
Unsecured loans are thus affected by 
warehouse conditions and condi- 
tiens affect more definitely the 
loan secured by a warehouse receipt. 

It is a large subject but here are six 
points which I believe are often over- 
looked by a banker: 

1. Apparently no method 
is in existence to be followed by bankers 
in determining the collateral loan value 
of goods evidenced by a _ warehouse 
receipt. Because there are lacking ex- 
changes like the New York Stock Ex- 
change or grain markets, the banker is 
somewhat at a loss to establish a collat- 


such 
even 


standard 


eral loan value of miscellaneous goods 
stored in public warehouses. 

2. Considerable laxity exists in bank- 
ing circles with respect to checking or 
inspecting goods evidenced by a nego- 
tiable warehouse receipt, which in most 
instances, carries a, “said to contain” 
clause or the, “contents and conditions 
unknown” clause. 

3. Bankers in lending against inven- 
tories are inclined to disrespect the age 
of these inventories. If the banker is 
lending on inventories evidenced by a 
negotiable warehouse receipt, he is like- 


ly to presume that the goods are just 
as old as the datings on the receipt. 
Quite often the goods will be taken out 
of the warehouse and for some unknown 
reason not sold, and then moved back 
into the warehouse and a new receipt 
issued. When a banker has contact with 
a reputable warehouseman, it is a simple 
matter for him to eall the warehouse- 
man and ask him if he has ever had 
these goods before. Many cases are in 
existence where the banker has loaned 
against goods evidenced by a recently 
dated receipt, which are in fact the 
same goods that have been used in two 
or three other warehouses for loan 
collateral. 

4. A banker usually wishes fire in- 
surance coverage on this collateral, 
often overlooking the valuable protec- 
tion as he ean get by having sprinkler 
risks covered. The danger from fire is 
not always large, but the damage to 
collateral from sprinkler leakage can be 
even worse than fire. The cost for insur- 
ing goods against sprinkler leakage is 
so small that it should be included with 
every negotiable receipt. Often in stack- 
ing cases of goods the sprinklers are 
bumped into or jolted, and two or three 
sprinklers will start to operate, damag- 
ing goods stored near them. 

5. The question of title is one that 
should be looked into with more eare, 
as it is possible to store goods which 
might be in the possession of the storer 
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where the title might be faulty. Several 
eases of trouble of this sort are known, 
All warehouse receipts should be en- 
dorsed the minute goods are taken oy 
of storage. In fact, the endorsemen 
should be made before the goods ay 
withdrawn. Many banks are lax on this 
point, and the warehousemen are eyey 
more lax. Thus it will profit a banker 
to take the written instrument; namely 
the negotiable receipt of a warehouse. 
man whose integrity is beyond question, 

6. Banks are little prepared to see 
that the goods are properly stored: 
that is to say, with respect to tempers. 
ture. A quick turn of weather may ruiy 
collateral value. The warehouseman who 
is on his toes will protect the storer’s 
goods with respect to temperature, 
Certain types of goods in storage vill 
take on the odor of goods stored along 
side of them. Dried apples, for instanee, 
will take on a shellae or paint taste or 
smell in a very few hours. Thus ean the 
collateral value be disturbed by car. 
lessness or ignorance on the part of the 
warehouseman. 

The better warehousemen are er. 
tremely careful on these points. Hov- 
ever, to a banker, all warehouses are 
alike if he fails to realize that the integ- 
rity of the warehouseman and his abil- 
ity as a manager plays a Very important 
part in the maintenance of the collat- 
eral value. 


HELPING CUSTOMERS 
ADVERTISE THE BANK 


A most effective booklet has been pub- 
lished by The Fifth Avenue Bank of 
New York entitled, “The Story of The 
Fifth Avenue Bank Service.” It con- 
tains a batch of unsolicited letters, or 
rather, excerpts from letters. One large 
insert in the booklet contains a mass of 
short quotations from several dozen let- 
ters and then through the book are other 
quotations to illustrate the different mat- 
ters of service. As an example, here 
one quotation: 

“It is easy to see how the bank could 
maintain this personal relationship # 
the beginning when it was comparative 
small, but the remarkable thing to me’ 
that the same relationship has been kept 
up throughout all these years.” 

Surely any bank has quotations o 
this sort that might be used in a similar 
way, and it hardly seems that a much 
more effective recommendation could be 
had than this. 

The real suggestion that comes frou 
this experience is: “Start a file in whieh 
will be placed quotations of customer 
that might be used as publicity. Ever 
time a letter comes into the hands of any 
officer, he should copy the necess#l) 
quotation and file it in the file. Gradv- 
ally this accumulation will become lar 
until a very definite use will suggest © 
self.” 
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INDEXING CREDIT STRENGTH | 


A method of testing statements to reveal the true 


MANUFACTURER, ap- 
A proaching statement date, 
issued an order in his plant that 
no one should buy or issue a 
commitment to buy any major 


state of health of a business 


By ALEXANDER WALL 


Secretarv-T reasurer, Robert Morris 
Associates, Lansdowne, Penn. 


outlined above. His company had 
been doing this thing for years 
with no real intent to deceive 
but just to make a current ratio 
showing that would come. up to 


merchandise from December 1 to De-- This suggested that the sales and their par, so to speak. 
ember 31. During this time, however, resultant receivables were about nor- 
the processes of manufacture, sale and mal, but that the inventory for some hausted inventory was undertaken dur- 
collection were maintained or stim- reason or other was very much below ing the first two weeks of January, it 


uated to the highest 
possible degree. 

The process of manu- 
facture and sale reduced 
inventories. 

The process of sharp 
collection increased cash 
intake, swelling balances 
of cash on hand. Those 
funds were used to re- 
duce indebtedness,  es- 
pecially bank loans, 
which were practically 
paid out in full. 

A statement was pre- 
pared, based upon this 
manipulated condition 
which indicated a _ cur- 
rent ratio of approx- 
imately 235 per cent or 
235 to one. Being sub- 
stantially above the 200 
per cent basis, the state- 
ment checked up and 
looked good from this 
one angle. 

An advocate of the 
ratio method of analysis, 
whose department makes 
a practice of computing 
eight testing ratios and 
recording them, noticed 
two dislocations however. 

The ratio of sales to 
receivables seemed about 
normal as it checked very 
tlosely to the ratio of a 
large group of state 
ments which had _ been 
worked on the selected 
basis, The ratio of sales 
to merchandise was ab- 
normally high, showing 
4 proportion of around 
1200 per cent or sales of 
$1,200 for each $100 of 
inventory, while contem- 
porary group studies in- 
dicated an expectancy 








Only 6 Minutes 
To Make An Index 


HE ratio and index method of anal- 

ysis described in these articles may at 
first seem too cumbersome, technical or 
expensive. 

Yet six minutes, three for computing 
the separate ratios and three for develop- 
ing an index, by an ordinary machine 
operator, are all that is necessary to pre- 
pare this data, after the figures are spread. 

A ratio and index proportion should 
not cost over one-half a cent per state- 
ment. 





When the replenishment of an ex- 


involved borrowings and 
merchandise indebtedness 
of $400,000 in round 
figures. The inventory, 
on this resuscitated basis, 
was in about a_ usual 
proportion to sales and 
receivables but the cur- 
rent ratio fell from 235 
per cent to about 180 
per cent. 

There was no _ real 
danger in the situation, 
but it showed quite clear- 
ly that window dressing 
to one proportion may 
be, disclosed by a study 
and comparison of some 
other proportion — that 
may be dislocated in the 
dressing up process. 


Weakness Disguised by 
Funding Debt 
Here is another un- 
sound condition that can 
exist or develop without 
affecting the current 
ratio or actually improv- 
ing it. Assume a condi- 
tion in which a company 
has a usual or average 
eurrent ratio, so nearly 
normal as to excite no 
comment, but a very sub- 
stantial funded debt. We 
may seem to be safe 
from a eredit standpoint 
if relying on a current 
ratio, while as a matter 
of fact, the business may 
be headed toward disas- 
ter in a very definite 

manner. 

It has not been an un- 
common experience to 
find that a company with 
a weak current position 
puts on a false face of 


lor this ratio of about 800 per cent. normal or usual. greater strength by funding a part of 
This ratio was 400 points, or about 50 The manufacturer was questioned its current debt and bolstering up an 
per cent too high to be normal. about his seeming ability to get such a apparent weakness. 

At the same time, the ratio of mer- large volume of sales out of such a That such a maneuver relieves the 


thandise to receivables was very much small inventory. He was honestly frank immediate pressure is perfectly appar- 


lower than the selected group figure. and told of his merchandise control, as 





(Continued on page 46) 







| AM going to write down without 
literary flourish exactly wherein I 
think I justify my existence. 

First of all there is no such thing 
as “that world-machine by which we live 
and move.” Mr. Wells might construct 
a machine of that sort and, if he did, it 
would replace the growing tree of which 
we form the living part. 

The dead past gave us the trunk, 
roots, bark, boughs and branches of 
that tree. We—any given generation of 
us—are merely the sap, leaves, flowers, 
(some of us, perhaps, the nuts) of a 
vast vegetable, older than history and 
harder than history to destroy in favor 
of any machine. Ever since the sapling 
days of that tree, men have acquired 
things from each other, either by barter 
or plunder, and wherever the barter 
method was used some sort of credit 
has come into being. It might be the 
very simple credit of laying down your 
coon skin before the other fellow laid 
down his flint arrow head—but no two 


men could trade, ever, without some 
mutual faith, however qualified or 
transitory. 


Where a Banker Fits In 


Now I, as a banker, facilitate trade 
by getting two men to trust me, who 
have not learned to trust each other. 
Very simply stated, that is what I am 
for and where I fit in. Of course, a man 
who aequired nothing from other men 
or acquired things from other men by 
plunder alone, would have no use for 
me, but if such men ever existed, it was 
before my time. 

Long before my time, the thing or 
the place or the crowd we eall the world 
had reached a situation where every 
human being acquired things by a sys- 
tem of exchange. The lines of these ex- 
changes had become almost infinitely 
long and almost infinitely tangled—like 
the sap channels of the tree I started 
off with. But credit became more and 
more important all the time—and so did 
the banker. Men trusted bankers. Not 
blindly or superstitiously or hurriedly, 
but just as they trusted briéges—hy 
watching them built and observing over 
a space of time the traffic they carried. 

As the state of society we eall eivil- 
ization, progressed and spread, men 
multiplied, plundered each other less, 
made more things, wanted more things, 
and consequently. exchanged more 
things. Their trust in each other grew 
and lengthened but not nearly so fast 
as their exchanges and consequently, 
bankers became of increasing import- 
ance. Governments went into the bus- 


iness. Corporations were heavily eap- 
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A BANKER ANSWERS H. G. WELLS 


italized to engage in it. These govern- 
ments and corporations found their 
credit interests and eredit activities 
overlapping at so many points that they 
became, perforce, members of national 
systems, and the national systems of an 
international system. 





WHAT IS THE 
BANKER’S 
ROLE? 


Addressing the editor 
of an English magazine, 
H. G. Wells wrote re- 
cently: 

“For my part, I do not 
understand what bankers 
are up to. I wish I did. 
I wish you would get one 
or two bankers to write 
down what they think of 
the existing economic and 
financial mechanism, and 
what sort of part they 
think they are, and what 
sort of role they think 
they play, in that world- 
machine in which and by 
which we live and move.” 


—— 


But as Kipling has it: “Things never 
vet created things.” Men had to be 
found who would specialize in credit 
operation and I am one of those men 


Money No Longer a Thing 


T alone am nothing and less than noth- 
ing. The bank I serve is seldom alone in 
any credit operation. But to make my 
story simpler, I am going to assume that 
IT am the bank and that it is the only 
bank in the world. 

Where do I fit in? 

First of all, I want to eliminate money 
from the discussion althogether. Money 
used to be a thing—a small piece of 
metal ‘less perishable and more desir- 
able than almost any other thing of its 
size. 

But have passed since 
money as a thing went out of existence. 


centuries 


We still use the old coinage terminol- 
ogy of dollars, pounds, marks, franes 
and lira, but very little “thing” money 








ever changes hands. Evidences of credit 
are stamped on copper, silver and paper, 
by governments to take the place of 
gold “thing” money in_ insignificant 
transactions like paying your street ear 
fare and your boot black. 

Gold “thing” money changes hands 
when exchange of commodities becomes 
disordered. But for the vast majority 
of exchanges, it has gone out of fashion 
except as a system of score-keeping, 
And what really changes hands for nine- 
tenths of them is bank promises, 


Arranging for Future Delivery 

I, the banker, the man people trust, 
arrange for advance assurances from 
consumers to producers that goods 
about to be produced will be consumed, 
I, the banker, arrange for advance as- 
surances from producers to consumers 
that goods so reserved for future con- 
sumption will be up to expectations 
when delivered. I, the banker, arrange 
for assurances from those who need 
goods now but do not have them, that 
they will have goods later for delivery 
to people who have goods now but do 
not need them. 

Whenever time or space or mutual! 
distrust might delay or prevent an ex 
change between man and man of what 
each has but does not want, for what 
each wants but does not have—I step 
up and say: “Trust me, gentlemen, this 
business can be done.” 

I say this in a language universally 
understood, the language of gold money 
—so many dollars deposited, so many 
dollars lent, so many dollars used today 
in building a railroad or feeding an 
army, so many dollars to be repaid 
later out of freight charges or taxes. 

I say it in writing, on notes, bills, 
bonds, drafts, checks, 
thousand, thousand variations of the 
same basic idea that neither time, space 
nor lack of information must prevent 
an exchange of good things between any 
two human beings in the world. 

And most important of all I sheep 
the score. 

This score, this record of exchanges 
and assurances based on exchanges is 
so complicated that it bewilders Mr. 
Wells, and small wonder. Just so the 
myriad stars above him would bewilder 
a pilot at sea if he stopped to think of 
them. Just so the myriad relationships 
and interdependencies of an oak tree’s 
internal economy would bewilder 4 
forester if he stopped to think about 
them. 

But men with work to do will never 
hold their hands for such bewilderments 

(Continued on page 45) 
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CLIFF WETHERILL SPINS A YARN 





—And in it he shows how to advise an 
over-ambitious manufacturer 


OE Brainerd, bond salesman, didn’t 

expect to sell Cliff Wetherill anything 
on this trip, but he stopped in just the 
same. You never could tell when Cliff 
would come through with an order for 
a $10,000 block of publie utility fives. 

Joe looked in through the front win- 
dow of the Blithville National to see 
whether Cliff was 


By DON KNOWLTON 


have a better chance to talk to Cliff on 
the drive, than in his office. 

Two minutes later they were chugging 
down Main Street in a neat little coupe, 
with Cliff Wetherill at the wheel. Cliff 





there. — 

He was. There was ; 
no mistaking that 
shock of reddish-gray 
hair. Cliff seemed to 
be looking furtively 
through the lobby, 
watehing carefully the 
tellers, and the book- 


keepers, visible 
through the tellers’ 
windows. He rubbed 


his long nose, as he 
always did when he 
was preoccupied. 
There came a mo- 
ment when the lobby 
was empty, and none 
of the tellers appeared 





to be looking “up 
front” — 
Swiftly Cliff bent 


over, produced a pack- 
age from a drawer of 
his desk, made a quick 
motion with his hand 
from the package to 
his mouth, closed the 
drawer, leaned back in 
his chair, and smiled. 
But Joe, looking 
in through the win- 
dow, had caught a 
glimpse of that pack- 
age. It was labelled, 





This last when the car skidded. In be- 
tween these ejaculations Joe tried to 
start a little conversation about the 
He hadn’t been there for three 
months, and in the meantime a big build- 
ing had been started just across the 
river, down next to the canal. Joe asked 
Cliff about it. 


town. 


“Oh,” Cliff said, 
“that’s The Jackson 











“Five Brothers.” 
When Joe came in, 
Cliff had just finished 
tucking the last stray 
fragments into his 
leathery cheek with 
his tongue, in such a 
masterly manner that 
they did not show in 
the least. His gray 
eyes were twinkling naturedly. 
“Good morning, Mr. Wetherill,” Joe 
began. 
“Morning Joe,” he answered. “Got no 
time a-tall to talk to you, this mornin’ 
—that is, unless you want to take a jog 
with me out to George Ashman’s farm. 
George wants a loan—figure I better 
look the place over myself.” 
“Suits me,” Joe answered. He would 


him 


good 


Company’s new plant. 
You know, the dude- 
fodder people.” 

“Dude-fodder!” Joe 
exclaimed. 

“Yes, Joe—just 
that, breakfast food. 
Country wheat dressed 
up for a eity party.” 

Then Cliff fell 
strangely silent, and 
for a whole mile he 
went along at about 
20 -miles an_ hour, 
tapping his hand 

. lightly on the wheel, 
saying nothing. Joe 
talked bonds but Cliff 
didn’t answer. 

Joe had 
these silences 
—and knew what they 
meant. They meant 
that when Cliff started 
in to talk again, he 
would say something. 
There was a_ story 
getting under way. 

“Joe,” Cliff began, 
suddenly. “Ever meet 
Jackson, the head of 
that breakfast food 
business ?” 

“No,” Joe answered. 





observed 
before 








Photo by Kaufmann & Farby Co., Chicago 


“So as I was sayin’, when Jackson asked me 
why we wouldn’t lend him a cent, I says to 





drove that car just like he used to drive 
the old bay mare. He sat clear over to 
the left, leaning back, one hand laid 
carelessly on the wheel—and he talked 
to that automobile. 

“Hold on there! Don’t you know 
we're going down hill? What you hittin’ 
that bump for anyhow? Now, pick up 
and get across this corner quick. Oh 
you'll get frisky, will you?” 





“What's he like?” 
Cliff snorted. 
“Like!” he ex- 


claimed. “He’s like 
nothin’ else only him- 
self.” 


“You mean he is a 
genius ?” 

“No, I wouldn’t say 
that, exactly. I'll tell 
you what he is like, though. He’s like one 
of them farm tractors that steers hard. 
He’s got all the energy in the world, he 
can plow through anything, he can keep 
goin’ forever, but you got to keep him 
goin’ in the right direction. I like him 

-like him immensely. He don’t like me 
so much though.” 

“Why?” Joe asked. “Did you ever 
(Continued on page 44) 
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The College of Commerce and Business Administration of the University of 
Illinois where students are taught the fundamentals and practice of banking. 


HOW ONE UNIVERSITY TRAINS 


YOUNG BANKERS 


By FRANK M. CHASE 





yg into the large banks and invest- 
ment houses of Chicago and you 
will find a surprising number of young 
men who have had their training in the 
College of Commerce and Business Ad- 
ministration of the University of IIl- 
inois. Graduates may also be found in 
Wall Street, Boston, Philadelphia, Cleve- 
land and other money centers. And they 
are receiving their full share of promo 
tion. 

There are reasons, of course, for 
bankers wanting men trained in colleges 
with banking courses. One of them is 
the basic policy that emphasizes train- 
ing in fundamentals and broad princi- 
ples rather than practice in technique, 
and this is doubtless one of the chief 
factors in the rapid growth of these 
courses. 

“The business of the College of Com- 
merce of the University of Illinois.” 
says its dean, Charles M. Thompson, “is 
to make tools, not merely to sharpen 
them. To this end we have stood square- 
ly for an undergraduate program of 
study based on a comprehensive grasp 
of fundamental economic laws; a pro- 
gram of study designed to send forth 
young men and women able and willing 
their full 
members of an enlightened 


to assume responsibility as 
citizenry 
This program of study contemplates a 
liberal undergraduate edueation with a 
bias toward business and is more con 
cerned with long run effects than in im 


mediate accomplishment.” 

That such a poliey meets the needs 
and approval of bankers is evident from 
the rapid growth of the college, both in 
size and general standing. Approximate- 
ly 2,000 men and women are now en- 
rolled in the College of Commerce of the 
University of Illinois. 

During their first two years, all 
students receive pretty much the same 
instruction. Besides a few socalled eul- 
tural and liberalizing subjects, military 
training, and physical training, the 
freshmen and sophomores get courses in 
accounting, business letter 
writing, economic history as well as one 
primary course in money eredit, and 
banking. 


economies, 


In the third and fourth years there 
is more or less specialization in the re- 
spective fields of business, at which time 
the student preparing for a career in 
finance obtains Professor Ivan Wright’s 
These include courses in the 
history of money and banking institu- 
tions, in the theory and practice of 
banking; foreign and the 
money market; and in the financing of 
agriculture, both individually and from 
the community point of view. 

The public wants, and is entitled to, 
sound counsel and protection in its 
money affairs. The state, in a national 
as well as a local sense, thus has a duty 
to train today the banking leadership 
of tomorrow. Upon how well this is done 


courses, 


exchange 


will depend much of the future stability 
both of business and of the community 
in general. 


IS THE STATE CLEARING 
HOUSE COMING? 

That all Illinois banks will eventually 
be placed under the authority of some 
central body of their own creation whieh 
will have power to put a stop to un- 
businesslike practices was the prediction 
made by M. A. Graettinger, secretary of 
the Illinois Bankers Association, before 
the Western Cook County Bankers As- 
sociation recently. 

“Banks are so closely identified with 
the economic welfare of the public,” Mr. 
Graettinger pointed out, “that already 
every state requires them by law to sub- 
mit to official examination periodically to 
make sure of their solvency. 

“However, bank examiners are not 
given authority to compel any bank to 
cease any practice, no matter how un- 
businesslike, unless it can be shown that 
the actual capital of the institution has 
been impaired. The bank might be en- 
gaged in unethical practices, or operated 
by incompetent management, and still if 
no actual harm could be shown to have 
resulted so far, the examiner would be 
powerless. 

“While there is considerable doubt as 
to the wisdom of giving the state power 
to pass on the validity of credits, there 
can be no question that this can be done 
with safety and efficiency by an unofficial 
organization, as has been clearly proved 
by the results obtained by the Chicago 
Clearing House Association in creating a 
healthy condition locally. This has pre- 
vented many failures and consequent loss 
to depositors. 

“Such a system of supervising bank- 
ing operations in conjunction with bank 
examinations would be far more effective 
than any bank deposit guaranty law 
that could be enacted. Deposit guaranty 
laws have failed uniformly wherever 
tried. In commenting on this, Governor 
Hamill of Iowa said: ‘Adequate ex- 
amination and control encourage good 
banking and discourage bad_ banking. 
Bank guaranty laws work otherwise. | 
am inclined to the belief that the sound- 
est and most effective safeguard to bank 
deposits is a mutual examination sys- 
tem.” 

Such a system, Mr. Graettinger ex- 
plained, is just what he has in mind. He 
first began its advoeaecy, in 1910 while 
cashier of a Milwaukee bank. He is of 
the opinion that it can be put into effect 
most efficiently now through the mediun 
of the Illinois Bankers Association and 
reports are that a movement will be 
commenced within that group during the 
next few months to provide for an ex- 
amination system of this sort among its 


wembers, which now number 1,720 of 
the 1,800 banks in Illinois. 
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RAPID TRUST COMPANY GROWTH | 






—THE METHODS THAT PRODUCED IT 


Policies and plans that have resulted in the Chicago Trust 
Company showing unusual growth during the last eight years 


HIRTY MILLIONS in deposits 

against nine and a half millions eight 
vears ago, and a 1,500 per cent gain in 
trusts mark the silver anniversary of the 
Chieago Trust Company which was 
founded May 2, 1902. 

During its 25 years of existence, it has 
made for itself a place among Chicago 
loop banks that is unique in many ways. 
Its most rapid development has been 
during the past eight years and an in- 
dieation of its present standing is the 
fact that its stock has risen 160 points 
during the last two years. Stockholders 
have had “rights” also. 

In analyzing the growth and trying 
to discover the reason for this growth, 
it appears to me that two policies stand 
out, without which, the bank would have 
grown much more slowly. These are: 

The will to grow. 

Departmental balance. 

What is meant by “the will to grow” 
and how this has developed may perhaps 
best be illustrated by an incident. 

Lucius Teter, the president, returned 
from California in 1922, following a 
vacation there and promptly called into 
conference the manager of the business 
extension department. 

“T have an idea” said Mr. Teter, “that 
this bank ought to have $15,000,000 in 
deposits before the year is over. Let’s 
organize a $15,000,000 club. Let’s have 
a committee of directors to supervise the 
work of directors, and a committee of 
stockholders, and a committee for the 
bank staff. Take out your pencil and 
let’s write down the names of those who 
should be chairmen.” 

And so it was that Mr. Teter through 
the business extension department 
worked out the first details of the 
$15,000,000 club which in eight months 
resulted in bringing over $2,500,000 into 
the bank in new deposits. This was a 
growth of 41 per cent and was the in- 
auguration of “the will to grow” which 
has not been allowed to die down since 
that time. 

This accomplishment at that time was 
more or less of a marvel in banking. 
Now such an inerease would not be 
looked upon as’a feat. As a matter of 
fact, unless this bank grows $4,000,000 
or more in deposits in a year now, the 
officers would be disappointed. 


Getting Directors to Help 
In 1922 it was not so easy to get diree- 
tors and stockholders to solicit new busi- 


By JOHN Y. BEATY 


ness. In facet, the officers themselves did 
not have the habit and there was some 
difficulty in developing the necessary 
spirit. 

For example, a call was made on a 
certain director to ask him to partie- 
ipate. After explaining the plan, the 
director replied, “I will have nothing to 
do with it. I want nothing to do with 
failures. You better take my tip and not 
set your mark so high. It can’t be done.” 

Quite different was the experience 
with another direetor who had built a big 
business on enthusiasm. His private 
business was at a point where he could 
relinquish many of the managing details 
to others and the new game appealed to 
him immensely. He assumed chairman- 
ship of the direetors’ committee and was 
instrumental not only in bringing val- 
uable accounts to the bank himself, but 
in spurring the other directors to sue- 
cessful efforts that enabled the bank to 


more than meet its goal in the allotted 
time. 

For 1924, a new slogan was adopted. 
The $15,000,000 club was a thing of the 
past but “the will to grow” was still 
present and so the slogan, “Let’s close 
24 with $24,000,000,” was adopted and 
further work was done to encourage em- 
ployees, officers, direetors and _ stock- 
holders, to seek out accounts that might 
be had by the Chicago Trust Company. 
The goal was met again and the year 
showed a gain in new business of nearly 
$5,000,000. 

It was during this period that the 
bank moved to its new building im a 
neighborhood a few blocks from the 
former location. This, of course, opened 
up a new field for solicitation and the 
$24,000,000 club was just as successful 
as the $15,000,000 club had been. 

Following this, the silver anniversary 
was anticipated and the mark was set at 





HOW THE CHICAGO TRUST 
COMPANY HAS GROWN 


January Capital Surplus & Profits Deposits 
1902 $ 250,000 
1903 250,000 $ 6,510 $ 438,370 
1904 500,000 8,990 1,000,480 
1905 500,000 63,000 1,450,000 
1906 500,000 69,810 ‘2,296,340 
1907 500,000 75,300 2,338,600 
1908 500,000 96,760 2,853,010 
1909 500,000 103,210 4,175,910 
IgIo 500,000 103,690 4,474,410 
IgII 500,000 112,000 4,775,900 
IgI2 1,000,000 219,170 5,743,460 
1913 1,000,000 200,000 6,104,530 
1914 1,000,000 256,340 7:949,730 
IQI5 1,000,000 278,060 7,269,020 
1916 1,000,000 291,110 8,447,570 
IQI7 1,000,000 292,890 10,291,640 
1918 1,000,000 354,140 10,850,260 
1919 1,000,000 384,650 9,697,470 
1920 1,000,000 451,910 11,340,110 
1g2I 1,000,000 560,560 12,060,560 
1922 1,500,000 706,950 12,958,490 
1923 1,500,000 923,600 15,985,090 
1924 1,500,000 926,790 20,812,510 
1925 1,500,000 1,031,320 25,227,760 
1926 2,000,000 1,284,270 25,919,830 
1927 2,000,000 1,678,180 30,175,420 
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$30,000,000 in deposits by May 2, 1927. 
This total was reached before the an- 
niversary date. 


Departmental Balance 

A representative of the bank was call- 
ing on a manufacturer of wire rope. 

“You probably have come to get our 
account”, said the president of the wire 
rope company, “because you have seen 
our recently-published statement which 
showed up very good. If I were to show 
you some of the details, you would real- 
ize that we are in need of some new 
financing and you would not want our 
account after all.” 

“You are right in assuming that I 
have come to ask for your account”, re- 
plied the bank officer, “but you are 
wrong when you think we are not inter- 
ested at the time vou are ready to do 
some financing. We have a bond de- 
partment that is manned by executives 
who have been successful in working out 
financing plans that have 
satisfactory than the average. 


been more 

“T want to make you a proposition: 
Give us a chance to work out a financing 
plan for you and then compare it with 
any other plan you may secure. We will 
stand or fall on your judgment of our 
ability to handle your financing.” 

“That seems fair enough”, said the 
president, “but don’t you realize that the 
president of one of the banks in this city 
which is much larger than yours, is one 
of our directors? He has a bond depart- 
ment too, which can handle our finane- 
ing, and he owns a part of this busi- 
ness.”’ 

“Nevertheless,” replied the represen- 
tative of the bank, “I ask you to make 
this test. I have absolute confidence in 
the personnel of every department of our 
bank and I am ready to say that vou 
will feel warranted in doing business 
with us after you have seen what we ean 
do for you. If you select our financing 
plan, we will be satisfied to split the 
issue with the bank of your director, but 
we will expect, of course, that you open 
a commercial account with us.” 

“Well, it won’t do any harm to find 
out what you fellows can do,” decided 
the president, “so send out your bond 
man and we will give his plan of finane- 
ing a fair consideration.” 

This arrangement was carried out and 
the officers of the wire rope company 
selected the plan prepared by the Chi- 
eago Trust Company. (The bond de- 
partment had a nice issue of bonds 
amounting to half a million dollars on 
which to make a profit and the commer- 
cial department received a splendid new 
commercial account.) 

But the results did not stop there. 
The vice president of the wire rope com- 
pany was so well pleased with the way 
things had been handled, that he ree- 
ommended the Chieago Trust Company 
to one of his department managers who 
had recently left his company to begin a 
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radio manufacturing enterprise. This 
concern has since grown to be one of 
the largest in the country and the radio 
account is now one of the most profit- 
able accounts in the bank. 

He then recommended the Chicago 
Trust Company to another friend who 
This 
business has also given the bank a most 
profitable account. In addition to all 
this, he recommended other of his friends 
until the bank has benefited very mate- 
rially from this original contact made by 
the bond department. 

This illustrates both the importance 
and the result of departmental balance. 
If the bond department had not been 


was starting a new enterprise. 


* * 


prepared to do its work in a way that 
made it satisfactory to the customer, the 
commercial account would probably 
never have been opened. 


How a Special Trust Service 
Developed 


Another illustration will further ey. 
phasize the importance of departmental 
balance. 

When subdividing began to be pop- 
ular, trust companies and title com. 
panies were employed as_ trustees to 
hold title to subdivisions in the process 
of development. 

The Chieago Trust Company saw the 

(Continued on page 56) 
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COOPERATIVE TRUST COMPANY 


A separate corporation organized to handle 
all the trust business for four banks 


in Lansing, Michigan 


By IVAN 


7. a city where there are three or 
four leading financial institutions, 
all with trust departments, it often hap- 
pens that no one individual bank is able 
to adequately serve its trust eustomers 
nor is any one bank able to realize a 


reasonable profit from the trust 
business. 
This situation has confronted the 


bankers of Lansing, Michigan for a 
number of years. The Capital Nation- 
al Bank and the City National have 
maintained trust departments for the 
past seven years. Recently the Ameri- 
can State Savings Bank also establish- 
ed a similar department. Each was, of 
course, operated at quite an expense 
—an expense that more than offset the 
profits accruing from fiduciary business. 

These departments were in charge of 
competent trust officials and maintained 
an adequate personnel, but in spite of 
this fact, it was determined in the 
course of time that operating independ- 
ently, no one of the banks would be 
able adequately to serve its clients. 

The result was a conference of the 
four leading banks of the city at which 
the problem was discussed from all 
angles and the decision reached to form 
a cooperative trust company to be 
known as The Central Trust Company 
with a capitalization of $200,000 and a 
surplus of $50,000, in charge of trained 
men and to be participated in by the 
four banks. 

A working committee was formed 
consisting of two representatives from 
each institution. This committee sub- 
scribed to the entire amount of stock 
on an equal basis. 

A representative group of leading 


WRIGHT 


citizens was then drawn up and letters 
were sent out advising each that one of 
the banks would sell him ten shares in 
the new company if he so desired. No 
one was urged to subseribe. The letters 
merely announced the reservation of ten 
shares for the citizen so chosen. There 
were searcely half a dozen who did not 
avail themselves of the opportunity 
presented. The stockholders now num- 
bered 300. 


The company is thoroughly prepared 
to handle any fiduciary business, act- 
ing as executor, administrator, guardian, 
trustee, receiver, assignee, fiscal agent 
for corporations, despositary. 
eustodian of and agency 
services, 


escrow, 
securities, 


There is in fact no limit to the ser- 
vices offered in these general fields. No 
commercial banking is done and _ the 
staff of the company is free to devote 
its time to trust business. 


Despite the fact that the principal 
banks in Lansing will turn their trust 
business over to the new company, the 
Central Trust Company is entirely free 
from any connection with any other 
banking institution in Lansing or else- 
where. 


The offices of the Centra] Trust eov- 
er 19,000 square feet of floor space and 
every effort has been made to furnish 
the new offices in up-to-date style 
throughout. All the negotiable secur- 
ities of the Central Trust will be kept 
in the safe deposit vaults of the four 
Lansing banks. In the near future, 


the Central Trust will be provided with 
a new building and thoroughly equipped 
with modern safe deposit vaults. 


¥ 
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NEW LAW BENEFITS INDUSTRY 


How the McFadden Bill modernizes federal banking legislation and 
assures the future of national and federal reserve banks 


HE MeFadden Act which 

became law February 25, 
was passed without any enlight- 
ening discussion in respect to its 
most important features, even though 
this law will probably fix national bank- 
ing policy for a long period and may 
be likened to the National Bank Act of 
1863 and the Federal Reserve Act. 
Incidently, it is interesting to note that 
the National Bank 
Act, or, as it was 
originally known, 
the National Cur- 
reney Act received 
the signature of 
President Lincoln 
on February 25, 
1863, and on the 
same day of the 
same month Pres- 
ident Coolidge ap- 
proved our most 
recent banking leg- 
islation. 

It may be per- 
tinent briefly to 
sketch the provi- 
sions of the Me- 





By WALTER LICHTENSTEIN 


Executive Secretary, First National Bank of Chicago 


26 states would be affected, since over 
9,000 of the 9,142 ineorporated places, 
according to the 1920 census, had a 
population of under 25,000. 

In Idaho, Nevada, New Mexico, North 
Dakota, and Vermont, national banks 
eould not have 
branches under the 
MeFadden Act in 
any event, since 
these states have 
no eities of 25,000 
inhabitants or over. 


The Really Im- 
portant Features 


In my opinion, 
the branch bank- 
ing features of the 
new Act are not 
the most impor- 
tant ones. In gen- 
eral, if I were 
asked what the 
new Act does, I 








Fadden Act in re- 

gard to branches 

of national banks. So far as 
banking is eoneerned, as applied for in- 
stance to Illinois, the law merely pro- 
vides that if the legislature of the state 
and the people by majority vote should 
ever decide that state banks might ex- 
ereise branch banking privileges, then, 
under the MeFadden Aet, national 
banks could likewise have branches in 
cities of 25,000 inhabitants or more, and 
no national bank could have branches 
except in the city in which its main 
office is located. 

In cities of 25,000 inhabitants and 
under 50,000 inhabitants, a national 
bank might have one branch; and in 
cities of 50,000 inhabitants and under 
100,000, a national bank might have 
two branches. The number of branches 
which a national bank might have in 
a city over 100,000 would be left to the 
diseretion of the Comptroller of the 
Currency. 

Thus it will be seen that from the 
branch banking standpoint, the law at 
the present time is of no effect what- 
soever. The same is true of the 25 other 
states which do not permit state banks 
to have branches. As a matter of fact, 
even if the 26 states not now permitting 
branches, were hereafter to pass laws 
permitting their state banks to have 
branches, only about 110 cities out of 
the 9,142 incorporated places in those 


branch 


should reply that 
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R. LICHTENSTEIN 

likens the new bank- 
ing law to the National 
Bank Act of 1863, and he 
believes it will fix nation- 
al banking policy for a 
long time to come. 


Nee 


it modernizes the national banking sys- 
tem. This is of importance, because 
without such modernization, more and 
more banks would tend to leave the na- 
tional banking system and thus deprive 
the federal reserve system of its com- 
pulsory members, and of approximate- 
ly 9,300 banks in the Federal Reserve 
System, nearly 8,000 are national banks. 
The federal reserve system would cer- 
tainly be very much weakened if na- 
tional banks were to become so few in 
number as no longer to furnish an ade- 
quate membership for the whole system. 

In diseussing any federal banking 
legislation, it must be borne in mind 
that banks operating under federal laws 
ean perform only those functions 


specifically permitted, while 
state banks ean do everything 
that is not specifically forbidden 
by law. This alone is a serious 
handicap for national banks and has 
resulted in the desire to extend, in-so- 
far as this ean be done by law, the fune- 
tion of national banks so that they may 
perform those duties usually supposed 
to be part of a regular banking business. 


How Banking Powers Are Extended 

If, before the passage of the Federal 
Reserve Act, the laws governing na- 
tional banks had been strictly inter- 
preted and enforced, no national bank 
would have been able to do the business 
usually conducted by foreign depart- 
ments in banks. 

Some of the more important -provi- 
sions extending the powers of the na- 
tional banks are: 


1. The Act renews for an indeterminate 
period the charters of the federal reserve 
banks. By doing so, it takes the question 
of the renewal of the federal reserve sys- 
tem out of the realm of political dicker- 
ing and prevents the federal reserve sys- 
tem from meeting the fate of the first 
and second banks of the United States. 
If amendments to the Federal Reserve Act 
are proposed, they will have to be con- 
sidered on their own merits and the ques- 
tion of the renewal of the charters of the 
federal reserve banks cannot’ be used as 
an object of political barter. 

2. National banks are granted inde- 
terminate charters in place of the present 
99-year charters which makes it simpler 
for them to conduct trust company bus- 
iness. 

3. National banks are permitted to in- 
vest a part of their funds in five year real 
estate mortgages. 

4. National banks, under certain condi- 
tions, will be allowed to deal in securities. 
This merely legalizes an existing practice. 

5. National banks will be allowed to de- 
elare stock dividends and issue shares of 
less than $100 par value. 


Prior to the passage of the McFadden 
Act, national banks were allowed to 
lend money on farm land and other 
real estate, under Section 24 of the 
Federal Reserve Act. This section pro- 
vides that: 

‘*Any national banking association not 
situated in a central reserve city may make 
loans secured by improved and unencum- 
bered farm land situated within its feder- 
al reserve district or within a radius of 
100 miles of the place in which the bank 
is located, irrespective of district lines, 
and may also make loans secured by im- 
proved and unencumbered real estate lo- 
cated within 100 miles of the place in which 
such bank is located, irrespective of district 
lines; but no loan made upon the security 
of such farm land shall be made for a 
longer time than five years and no loan 
made upon the security of such real estate 
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McFADDEN SAYS— 


as distinguished from farm land shall be 
made for a longer time than one year nor 
shall the amount of any such loan, whether 
upon such farm land or upon such real 
estate, exceed 50 per centum of the actual 
value of the property offered as security. 
Any such bank may make such loans, 
whether secured by such farm land or such 
real estate, in an aggregate sum equal to 
25 per centum of its capital and surplus or 
te one-third of its time deposits, and such 
banks may continue hereafter as_hereto- 
fore to receive time deposits and to pay 
interest on the same.’’ 

Generally speaking, national banks 
have not taken advantage of the provi- 
sion of the Federal Reserve Act which 
I have just cited. They found that the 
regulations of the Comptroller of the 
Currency and the 
liquidity of the mortgages too uncertain. 


were too onerous 

The new law provides in Section 15 
that hereafter “any national banking 
association may make loans secured by 
first lien upon improved real estate, in- 
eluding improved farm land, situated 


As a result of the passage of this act, the national 
banks are able to meet the needs of modern industry 
and commerce and competitive equality has been es- 
tablished among all member banks of the federal re- 
serve system. This action was necessary. Otherwise, 
national banks were sure to seek the greater advan- 
tages offered by state banking laws, and in that event, 
the federal reserve system, without the compulsory 
support of national banks, would be only a theory, not 
a reality as is now assured. 


Louis T. McFadden, 


Chairman of the House Committee on Banking and 
Currency and sponsor of the McFadden bill. 








within its federal reserve district or with- 
in a radius of 100 miles of the place in 
which such bank is located, irrespective 
of district lines.” 


The aggregate amount which a bank 
may lend whether directly or indirectly 
must not exceed 25 per cent of the ecap- 
ital and surplus of the bank or if it pre- 


fers, one-half of its savings deposits. 


If the Comptroller of the Curreney 
in future will permit banks to submit 
to him for his decision under this pro- 
vision the status of bonds about to be 
issued, that is, if the Comptroller will 
give an opinion before the bonds are 
actually placed upon the market, then 
we shall probably find bonds being ad- 
vertised as belonging to those which na- 
tional banks may buy for investment 
purposes, advertise- 
ments today stating that certain issues 
are eligible for investment by New York 
or Massachusetts banks. Un 


much as we find 


savings 
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doubtedly, this will stimulate the gale 
of bonds thus approved. 

In my opinion, the Comptroller is go- 
ing to classify bonds which are entirely 
secured by real estate as real estate 
mortgages and limit national banks to 
50 per cent loans, though it may be 
ruled that national banks have the right 
to hold real estate bonds for selling pur- 
poses, but they will probably have to be 
written down to a point where the bonds 
represent only 50 per cent of the value 
of the real estate. 

There is, of course, no logical reason 
why the bond department of a national 
bank should not be able to deal in real 
estate bonds as freely as it deals in 
other bonds, but I think it will be some 
time before the Comptroller will permit 
this and that he will hold such aetion 
as being in conflict with the section 
limiting real estate to 50 per cent loans 
and to five-year periods. 

National banks will, of course, begin 
to purchase five-vear 50 per cent loans 
for their own investment, but the seeur- 
ity for these loans must be within the 
Federal Reserve District of the bank or 
within a 100 mile radius. Such loans 
are already legal investments for trust 
funds and the issues are rapidly ab- 
sorbed through present outlets. The 
first effeet on mortgages of this charae- 
ter will be to reduce interest rates to 
bring them in line with those of other 
national bank investments. 

Undoubtedly, the limitations to which 
national banks will be subject even un- 
der the MeFadden Act will not be such 
as to compel a national bank to surren- 
der its national charter for a state 
charter, nor is it likely that a national 
bank will feel compelled any longer to 
found a state bank as a subsidiary, as 
was done in former years by some na- 
tional banks. 

But whether the MeFadden Act offers 
sufficient inducements for a state bank 
to convert into a national bank or a na- 
tional bank to surrender the charter of 
its subsidiary state institution, these are 
questions which ean only be answered 
hy actual experience. 


An Oregon bank supplies a confer- 
ence room for the use of farmers and it 
is appreciated greatly by 
tomers. 


farmer ¢us- 


An eastern bank has had considerable 
suecess with what is called “wage-earner 
loans.” Workingmen who have no ac- 
counts are invited to money 
when necessary for some essential pur- 
pose. The loan is to be paid off in 
weekly running 
period of one year and the bank requires 
that the borrower must at the same time 
deposit an equal amount in a savings 
account. Thus at the end of the year, 
the loan is paid off and the depositor 
has a_ savings with a nice 
balance. 


borrow 


installments over a 


account 
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MODERN REAL ESTATE BONDS— 


How they developed—their safety—their diversity— 


how they are made today 


HERE is sometimes a 

tendency to group real 
estate mortgages and bonds 
together as though they 
possessed the same character- 
isties. The truth is that, although the 
modern real estate bond was evolved 
from the old fashioned mortgage, it 
has undergone such radical changes that 
we are justified in speaking of it as a 
new investment type. 

Even so late as 20 years ago, when 
a man went to his local banker for 
advice regarding the investment of 
money, almost the only credit paper 
the bank could offer him was in the 
form of real estate mortgages and 
municipal bonds. There were public 
utility and railroad bonds but the 
average bank, especially the average 
small bank, did not handle them, so 
the investor was usually advised to 
purchase a real estate mortgage. 

The mortgage offered the investor 
in those days was usually a farm 
mortgage or a mortgage on a home. 
The appraisement was made in the 
majority of cases by an officer of 
the bank, who consulted with the 
owner and with other local property 
holders as to values. 

If the mortgage was a farm mort- 
gage, seldom was there an attempt 
to ascertain the earnings of the farm. 
Yet, notwithstanding this rather 
loose method of lending money on 
real estate security, these mortgages 
enjoyed an excellent reputation in 
banking cireles, and deservedly so, 
for the percentage of foreclosure and 
loss was small. 

With the growth of cities in which 
the buying and selling of real estate 
soon developed into a highly special- 
ized business, the old real estate 
mortgage was found to be inadequate 
and a new method of lending money 
on real estate security came 
existence. 

The type of security thus evolved 
is believed to have originated in Chi- 
eago. At the start, the lending houses 
in the business were the mortgage 
companies which had been making 
comparatively small loans on first 
mortgages. When it came to float- 
ing a mortgage for a large amount, 
say $100,000 or more, the mortgage 
houses, finding it difficult to seeure a 
single purchaser for such a large loan, 
conceived the idea of dividing the mort- 
gege into parts, which were sold to a 
number of different investors under the 
name of “split mortgages.” 


into 


By ANDREW RUSSEL 


Vice President, Ayers National Bank, Jacksonvilie, Ill. 


Vice President, Garard Trust Co., Chicago. 


As the properties on which loans were 
made increased in value and the amounts 
borrowed became greater, the number 
of split mortgages naturally grew 
larger. In the course of time, the lead- 
ing mortgage houses, cooperating with 
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R. RUSSEL has had 

53 years’ experience 
in the banking business. 
Starting as a clerk, he 
worked his way up 
through the positions of 
bookkeeper, assistant 


cashier, and cashier to 
vice president. He is to- 
day vice president of the 
Ayers National Bank, 
Jacksonville, Illinois and 
of the Garard Trust Com- 
pany, Chicago. For four 
years he was treasurer 
and for eight years au- 
ditor of Illinois and Ex- 
officio State Bank Com- 
missioner. 
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each other, worked out a standardized 
method of finaneing such loans. A law 
firm was employed to draw up a trust 
deed, which is simply the old real estate 
mortgage in a new and improved form, 
and a title and trust company was 





selected to act as trustee and 
guarantee the title. 

Seeured by this trust deed, 
separate bonds were issued 
in denominations of $1,000, 
$500 and sometimes $100 par value. 
These bonds took the place of the 
former split mortgage. Today, it is not 
unusual to finance a loan of several 
million dollars by a single issue of 
bonds. 

As the types of property securing 
these bonds grew more diversified, the 
business of originating bond issues 
became more highly specialized and 
the old mortgage houses assumed the 
names of or were supplanted by in- 
vestment banking companies. 

These companies found it neces- 
sary to employ not only expert ap- 
praisers who devote their entire time 
to ascertaining the true values of 
real estate properties but also ex- 
pert statisticians .to estimate costs 
and earnings and lawyers specializ- 
ing in the preparation of trust deeds, 
the serutinizing of titles and in 
other branches of real estate law. To- 
day, many of the larger houses also 
employ architects to check up on 
building plans and operations. 


Developing Real Estate Bonds 


As the method of financing real 
estate loans improved, new features 
were added—always for the purpose 
of providing greater safety and con- 
venience to the purchasers of -the 
bonds. 

Among these new features is the 
double appraisal of the property, 
first by representatives of the invest- 
ment house and seeondly by an in- 
dependent appraiser whose findings 
serve as a check upon those of the 
investment house and whose employ- 
ment gives greater assurance of ac- 
curaey to investors. 

Another feature of great import- 
anee is that which provides that the 
loan shall be amortized or paid off 
in regular installments over a period 
of years. This provision makes the 
modern real estate bond issue a serial 
loan, payable out of the earnings in 
annual or semi-annual installments 
until maturity. It provides two great 
advantages to the investor: It off- 

sets depreciation of the buildings and 
it leaves a constantly inereasing seeur- 
ity back of the remaining bonds, so that 
a loan which at the start amounts to 
60 per cent of the total value of the 
property is often reduced to 40 per 
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bonds. 


WHITE SPACE INDICATES 
OUTSTANDING BONDS 


$260,000—iST YEAR 





255.000--2ND YEAR 
245,000 -3RD YEAR 
233,000—4TH YEAR 
221,000-STH YEAR 
208,000—6TH YEAR 
195.000—-7TH YEAR 
182.000—8TH YEAR 
169,000—9TH YEAR 


155.000—10OTH YEAR 


cent at maturity. The accompanying 
chart illustrates the importance of this 
serial payment plan. 

Closely allied to this serial maturity 
provision is what is known as_ the 
monthly payment feature. The borrow- 
er is not permitted to wait until the end 
of the six months period before mak- 
ing his payments of interest and prin- 
cipal but must pay them monthly out 
of earnings, usually at the office of the 
investment banker. This insures the 
prompt payment of both principal and 
interest when due. 


Care of Appraisal-a Safety Measure 

The chief concern in the making of 
a real estate bond issue is, of course, the 
question of security, as reflected by the 
value and earning power of the under- 
lying property, for upon this rests the 
soundness of such bonds as investments. 
All the precautions taken in the old 
real estate mortgage to insure safety 
are still observed. That is to say, the 
appraisal of the property includes the 
careful consideration of prices brought 
by surrounding properties and of 
probable appreciation or depreciation. 

But the appraisal of city real estate 
ineludes much more than this. Just what 
the additional precautions taken are, 
will be apparent if we review the steps 
pursued by the better class of invest- 
ment houses in underwriting a city real 
estate issue. 

The first requirement is that the ap- 
plication for a loan shall be submitted 
in writing and that it shall contain care- 
ful estimates of the value of the land 
and of the actual cost of the building 
based upon the architect’s plans, blue 
prints of which shall also be submitted. 

The investment house then has its 
statisticians and architects go over the 


nn. 


Serial Payment Plan 


Chart of actual bond issue showing decrease in bonded indebtedness 
and increase in owner’s equity over 10 year period—the life of the 
Valuation $400,000, bond issue $260,000 


BLACK SPACE INDICATES 
OWNER’S EQUITY 


figures thus submitted. Frequently after 
such an examination the application is 
rejected. One investment house reports 
that over 90 per cent of the applications 
made to it for loans are rejected as a 
result of this preliminary survey. 

If, however, the investment house 
finds the data submitted is favorable, it 
sends its experts to check up on the 
leeation of the proposed building. The 
general character of the neighborhood 
is first investigated. Then the values 
of neighboring properties are ascer- 
tained from actual sales, where possible. 
The rents actually received from similar 
buildings are found. The transportation 
facilities, the number and character of 
schools, and 
carefully checked. 

The investment house takes this data 
and works out its own estimate of the 
value of the land, of the actual cost of 
the building and of the probable earn- 
ings, making due allowances for vacan- 
cies. From these figures, it determines 
the size of the loans. It then compares 
its findings with those submitted by in- 
dependent appraisers. In the meantime, 
it earefully investigates the responsi- 
bility and business reputation of the 
applicant through bank references and 
other sources of information. 

If the findings of the independent ap- 
praisers tally substantially with those 
of the investment house and if all avail- 
able data justifies the loan, then the 
applicant is required to sign an agree- 
ment, and its law department proceeds 
with the legal details of the loan, such 
as drawing the trust deed, securing a 
responsible trustee, and a multitude of 
other details. 

This is a brief but comprehensive ac- 
count of the intricate and exacting pro- 
cess of making a safe real estate bond 


stores echurehes are all 


issue. It emphasizes the fact that the 
best guarantee of safety to the investor 
is to purchase only from those inyest. 
ment houses whose resources and stand. 
ing insure the careful and efficient dis. 
charge of all these necessary duties, 
From what has been said it will be 
seen that real estate bonds differ rad. 
ically from the old time mortgages They 
also differ widely from each other, — 


When Is a Real Estate Bond an 
Industrial? 


Not long ago the assistant editor of 
a magazine walked into a Chicago jin- 
vestment house and asked if it had any 
good industrial or public utility bonds, 
He was shown a number of such bonds 
but objected to the low yield, which 
was a little less than six per cent. His 
attention was called to a real 
issue but he declared that he 
bought real estate bonds. 

Before he left, however, he purchased 
a bond secured by a store and office 
building on the south side of Chicago 
and was fully convinced, although he 
had not been told so, that the bond he 
held was not a real estate bond but an 
industrial. 

This incident shows the difficulty of 
classifying many bond issues. The store 
and office building mentioned was built 
by a prosperous mercantile concern for 
its own use. The company had been in 
business 17 years, had been unusually 
successful and, having outgrown two 
rented storerooms, decided to build. In- 
cluded in the building was space for the 
business and additional space laid out in 
officers and one other store room, which 
was rented to a non-competitive bus- 
iness. 

The lot and building were appraised 
at $400,000 and offered as security for 
a $260,000 bond issue. The difficulty of 
classifying such a bond issue as to type 
is apparent. Certainly it partakes of 
many of the features of both real estate 
and industrial bonds. 

How then shall we define a real estate 
bond? Perhaps the best eriterian is to 
say that if the loan is made primarily 
upon the basis of security furnished by 
land and buildings it is a real estate 
loan. If, however, the loan is made 
chiefly upon the basis of earnings and 
if security is only incidental, the loan 
is an industrial, rather than a real estate 
loan. 

In the case of the store and office 
building mentioned, the loan was made 
chiefly upon the basis of security, al- 
though the earning record of the store 
and the high character of its manage- 
ment were given due consideration. 


estate 
never 


However, it is doubtless true that this 
issue might be classified as either an in- 
dustrial or a real estate bond, as it 
exemplifies the best features of both: 
that is to say, an excellent earning 
(Continued on page 72) 
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LOWER RAIL OPERATING COSTS 


A new type of power unit forecasts possible savings 


of $780,000,000 a year for the roads 


oil-electric 


ITH the locomotive 
now owned and operated by 12 
at railroad systems, executives are 
able to obtain a rather definite idea as 
to what this newcomer in transporta- 
tion ean do toward advancing railroad 
economy by reducing operating costs. 
The records of railroads 
using the oil-electrie in 
switehing and yard work, 
to which its activities 
have thus far been con- 
fined, show that it actual- 
ly does the work of two 
steam locomotives of sim- 
ilar size. 

Aceording to these rail- 
roads’ own figures, the 
operating cost of the oil- 
dectrie is from one-third 
to one-sixth that of a com- 
parable steam locomotive. 

Executives estimate an 
annual saving of $10,000 
to $14,000 in the cost of 
operation of an oil-electrie 
locomotive, as compared 
with that of an equivalent 
steam locomotive! This 
estimate is based upon its 
daily performance, run- 
ning over the time during 
which the various roads 
have had oil-electrie in 
operation. 

What the actual sav- 
ing to railroads the coun- 
try over would be if oil- 
deetries were to super- 
sede all steam locomotives 
isa matter of conjecture. 
If an arbitrary average 
were struck of $12,000 as 
the saving made by each 
one, there would be a total 
savings of upwards of 
$780,000,000 a year. It 
might be far more than 
that. 

Qil-electries now in 
vrviee are of the 60-ton ap 
sie, with 300-horsepower 
capacity, and 100 tons 
with 600-horsepower 
capacity. Other locomo- 
tives, designed for branch 
id main line service, are 
in process of development. They will 
range from 125 tons upwards, with 
horsepower capacity running from 750 
0 1,500. Articulated two units will pro- 
vide a locomotive of 3,000 horsepower 
and even more, capable of any demand 
of main line service. 


point. 


age them these days. 


By L. G. COLEMAN 


Official data upon 72 days’ operation 
of an oil-electrie at Chicago by the Chi- 
eago and Northwestern Railway showed 
a total cost for fuel oil of $568.28, as 


NVESTORS in railroad securities have much to encour- 
The executives of the roads, 
and in many cases, the employes from section men to 
superintendents, have worked out numerous economies 
which have made more profits possible. 


Here is an account of one of the economies. 
roads can replace all steam locomotives with oil-electrics 
at a saving of $12,000 a year each, rail stocks should be 
most desirable holdings for the future. 
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Oil-Electric Locomotive at work in the congested pier district of the 
Chicago and North Western Railway, at Chicago. 
tives, of 60-ton size and with 300-horsepower capacity, are used. Each 
has replaced two steam locomotives, thus eliminating the smoke at this 
The oil-electric is the joint product of the Ingersoll-Rand, Amer- 
ican Locomotive and General Electric companies. Twelve railroad systems 
are now using this new type of smokeless and noiseless motive power. 


against $1,480 for coal for a steara 
locomotive. The daily average cost for 


fuel for the oil-electrie was $7.89 and 
$20.84 for the steam locomotive, an 
approximate fuel saving of 65 per cent 
in favor of the oil-electric. 

The roundhouse expense for the oil- 





Two of these locomo- 





electric was $44.71 and for the steam 
locomotive $1,107.36, or 25 times as 
much for the coal burner. The average 
roundhouse expense per day was 63 
cents for the oil-electrie and $16.11 
for the steam locomotive. 

Water cost was given 
for the oil-electrie and 
$74.50 for the steam 
locomotive. While the 
steam locomotive requires 
large quantities of water, 
for which there is a 
metered charge, the oil- 
electric gets along on a 
pailful or two a day. 

The coal-burner is run 
only 12 hours and then 
goes into the roundhouse 
for repairs, cleaning, and 
fueling. The oil-electrie, 
however, operates the full 
24 hours every day for six 
days. No switching is 
done. on Sunday, so it 
goes to the roundhouse on 
the seventh day when 
light repairs are made if 
needed. 

In a recent run from 
Erie, Pa., to New York, a 
100-ton oil-electrie of the 
Long Island Railroad, 
hauling a train of freight 
ears, covered the 537 
miles at a cost of $26.15 
for lubricating and fuel 
oil, an average of five 
cents a mile. In another 
run from Erie to New 
York an_ oil-electric, 
traveling without load, 
consumed fuel and lubri- 
eating oil eosting on an 
average of 1.2 cents a mile. 
This is less than it costs 
to run an automobile. 

Apart from its achieve- 
ments in railroad service, 
the oil-electrie has demon- 
strated economy and effi- 
ciency in industrial use. A 
100-ton oil-electrie oper- 
ated by the Red River 
Lumber Company on its 
timber lands at Westwood, 
Calif., recently in a two- 
day test did twice the work of the usual 
steam locomotive, of 100-ton size and at 
one-tenth the cost of operation. In 26 
hours of work the steam locomotive, 
burning oil as fuel, consumed 1,370 
gallons while the oil-electric used but 
180 gallons, in 19 hours of work. 
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KANSAS CIT Y—tue CITY OF PERFORMANCE 


By E. W. MENTEL 


OR Kansas City has 
been known as the “Heart of Amer- 
ica,” due to its central loeation, being 


many years 


almost at the actual geographical center 
of the country. More recently, Kansas 
City has been known as the “City of 
Performanee.” 

Being the gateway to the West and 
Southwest territory which Kansas City 
serves, a territory of 19,000,000 people 
with an enormous buying power, it is 
but natural that Kansas City should 
show a constant increase in its commer- 
cial and industrial activities. Its growth 
over a period of years reflects the 
splendid territory that it serves. The year 
1926 was a good business year for Kan- 
sas City. 

Ninety-five years ago it was a trading 
post. Today it is the industrial and 
commercial metropolis of the West and 
Southwest. From a manufacturing 
standpoint, the output of Greater Kan- 
sas City plants in 1926 amounted to 
$673,855,000, representing an increase 
over the previous year of two per cent. 

Possibly the most important increase 
oceurred in the iron and steel industry. 
In volume of wholesale business, an even 
greater increase was recorded, amount- 
ing to 4.2 per cent, with the total volume 
of merchandise sold amounting to $771,- 
781,000. 

Increase in Grain Receipts 

A large inerease was recorded in the 
volume of grain marketed in Kansas 
City, with total receipts amounting to 
112,252,800 bushels, an increase over 
the previous year of 26.5 per cent. The 
value of grain, hay and straw marketed 
amounted to $155,000,000. 

For the seventh consecutive year the 
flour milling industry showed a marked 
inerease in total output, with a total of 








6,161,000 barrels, an increase over the 
previous year of 534,000 barrels or 9.4 
per cent. The total elevator storage 
capacity was increased by 1,361,000 
bushels to a total of 37,532,500 bushels. 

One of the indieations of bus- 
iness conditions and business growth is 


best 


ANSAS CITY be- 

lieves in its future, 
and it proposes to let the 
world know. A fund of 
$160,000 a year for five 
years has just been raised 
for publicity and adver- 
tising. 

A part of the program 
is to provide a director 
whose time will be de- 
voted chiefly to supply- 
ing information on Kan- 
sas City, her products, her 
trade territory, and her 
advantages to business of 
any kind. 


reflected in railroad tonnage. Kansas 
City again made a record both in tons 
of freight handled and in freight 
charges The total tonnage 
handled amounted to 39,720,564 tons, 
an increase of 2.6 per cent over the 
previous year, while freight charges 
collected amounted to $101,650,520. The 
post office handled 1,050,705,000 pieces 
of mail, an increase of 26.2 per cent. 


collected. 








Kansas City is the second largest live stock market and meat packing 
center in America. It is the market for the great plains of the Southwest. 
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A figure generally conceded as indi. 
cative of business conditions is that of 
yOS TE receipts. -] Me 4 7 
oe acouead = Pn oan = 
ve 40%,00U, al ip 
crease of 10.4 per cent and rankip 
sixth among the post offices of the 
nation. 

Second as a Live Stock Market 

Kansas City maintained its Position 
as the second live stock center in the 
country, being exceeded only by Chi- 
and also as the second la 
meat packing center. Total live stog 
receipts amounted to 7,182,526 head 
valued at $243,000,000. 

Bank clearings amounted to $7,301, 
562,163, an increase over the previous 
year of four per cent. These figures 
give a bird’s-eye view of business egp- 
ditions in Kansas City in 1926. 

Kansas City has shown a very er 
ceptional growth from a manufaetur. 
ing standpoint. United States Depart. 
ment of Commerce, Bureau of Census 
reports, covering the Census of Mam- 
facturers for 1925, show that Kansas 
City ranked second in percentage in- 
crease in number of wage earners and 
third in percentage increase in the 
amount of wages paid among the 3 
largest cities, (New York excepted, 
figures not being available). 

Kansas City ranked second to Iss 
Angeles in percentage increase in wage 
earners and was exceeded in the per 
centage increase in wages paid only by 
Los Angeles and Milwaukee. This is of 
particular interest when it is noted that 
more than half of the cities ineluded 
showed an actual loss in the number of 
wage earners during the two year period 
1923-1925. 

Many nationally-known concerns 
have chosen Kansas City as a location 
for manufacturing plants. Thirteen 
trunk line railroads provide transpor- 
tation to all parts of this western tert- 
tory, and Kansas City is closer to the 
western states than any other large 
market by several days so far as freight 
is concerned and one day nearer for 
express or passenger service. Manufae- 
turers find it desirable to ship raw mate 
rials to Kansas City for manufacture, 
not only because of the quicker serviee 
they can thereby render distribution 
outlets in this territory, but because of 
the material saving in freight rates om 
the finished product. 

They find in Kansas City an excep 
tional labor supply. American labor pre 
dominating, with only eight per cent of 
the total population being foreign bor, 
which accounts largely for the absent 
of labor controversies, from whieh this 
city has been exceptionally free through- 
out its history. 


cago, 








This photograph shows 
a girl at work, eine 
with the‘ Y and E’’ Com- 
mercial Bh he . 
Des’ The top drawer 
contains the patented 
“Y and E”’ check sorter 
with 21 check compart- 
ments. Other drawers 
may be used for filing 
signature cards, checks 
or other materials. 


Patented Windproof 
Check Sorter 
Signature Card Filing 
Check Filing Trays 
Closed and Filled 
Ledger and State- 
ment Rack 
Sliding Desk Top 


This new desk will save 
time and space in your bank 


HIS new “Y and E” Commercial Book- 
keeper’s Desk is designed especially for use 
with mechanical accounting systems in banks. 


In the space usually occupied by the folding 
leaf of a bookkeeping machine, this desk pro- 
vides a wind-proof check and deposit slip 
sorter, a Signature card file, a check file, and 
extra space for stationery storage. 


The new desk is of steel throughout, finished rns i, 
in olive green and trimmed with bronze. The canner sla 

top is covered with durable green linoleum 

and is provided with a guard rail at back and 

sides to prevent papers from being blown off 

or brushed off. 


The front, top, bottom and back are of “Y 
and E’’ fire-wall construction—steel plus 
asbestos. 


Write for complete circular describing this “Y and E" Bookkeepers’ Desks 
desk, together with our new “Y and E” book i din Pe 
of office equipment. 


YAWMAN AND ERBE MBG. CO. 


587 Jay St., Rochester, N. Y. 
YAWMAN anv | RBE MFe. (0. Please send me a free copy of the 
587 Jay Street ROCHESTER, N. Y. Y and E™ book. 


Steel and Wood Filing Cabinets—Steel 
Shelving—Desks—Safes—Office Systems 


and Supplies—Bank and Library Equi t 
PP a Pa sao eine ag kien ees 
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NEW BANKS AND CHANGES . 


(*Changes. 


Capital 

The Chicot Trust Co. of Lake 
Village, Ark., assumes bus- 
iness formerly handled by 
the Chicot Bank ,& Trust 
Company. President, A. B. 
Banks; cashier, D. S. Clark 

First State Bank of *Morril- 
ton, Ark., successor to Bank 
of Morrilton. President, A. B. 
Banks; Cashier, R. L. Deal. 

First National Bank of Carls- 
bad, Cal. President, L. C. 
Alles; Cashier, W. R. Cregar. ‘ 

Fortuna State Bank of Fortuna, 
Cal. President, H. W. Me- 
Whorter; Cashier, E. E. Hill. $ 

Pacifie-Southwest Trust & Sav- 
ings Bank of *Montrose, 
Cal, (Montrose Branch of 
Los Angeles), formerly, Glen- 
dale Savings Bank (Mont- 
rose branch). 

California Bank of *Ocean 
Park, Cal., (Branch of Los 
Angeles), formerly, First Na- 
tional Bank. Manager, R. B. 
Harris. 

American Trust Co. of San 
Francisco, Cal., (Mission Sav- 
ings Bank office), formerly, 
Mission Savings Bank. Vice 
President, DeWitt C. Treat 

Title Insurance & Guaranty Co. 
of San Francisco, Cal., open- 
ed a trust department Feb. 
15, 1927. President, O. A. 
Roulean; Secretary, E. G. 
Schwarzmann. $ 

American Trust Co. of *Sausal- 
ito, Cal. (Sausalito Branch of 
San Francisco), formerly, 
Bank of Sausalito. Manager, 
E. 8. Rayburn 

American Trust Company of 
*Tiburon, Cal. (Tiburon-Bel- 
videre Branch), formerly, 
Tiburon Branch of the Bank 
of Sausalito. Manager, C. D. 
Owen. 

California Bank of *Wilming- 
ton, formerly, Seaboard Com- 
mercial & Savings Bank. V. P. 
& manager, Paul Eubank. 

Newark Trust Co. of *Newark, 
Del., formerly, Newark Trust 
& Safe Deposit Co. No change 
in officers. 

Security Trust Co. *Wilmington, 
Del., formerly, Security Trust 
& Safe Deposit Co. President, 
John §. Rossell; secretary, 
H. J. Ellison. $ 1,000,000 

Citizens Bank - of Bushnell, 
Bushnell, Fla. re-opened. 
President, Johnson Powell; 
cashier, B. J. Rhame. $ 

Venice-Nokomis Bank of *Ven- 
lee, Fla., formerly at Noko- 
mis, Fla. President, Fred 
H. Albee; cashier, James 
T. Blalock. $ 

Bank of Buford, *Duluth, Ga., 


50,000 


50,000 


25,000 


50,000 


200,000 


5,000 


Others are new banks) 


Capital 
branch of Buford, Ga. Succes- 
sor to Bank of Duluth. 
Cashier, D. W. Wilson. 

Holt Banking Co., Midville, 
Ga. Private bank. President, 
Lake Holt; cashier, J. B. 
Thurman. Responsibilities 
over , $ 

Peoples Exchange Bank, *Tenn- 
ille, Ga., merged with, Tenn- 
ille Banking Co. under title 
of the latter. 

Farmers & Merchants Bank, 
*Ashkum, Ill., merged with 
Farmers Trust & Savings 
Bank. President, Richard R. 
Meents; cashier, Willard C. 
Meents. $ 

Jefferson Park Trust & Sav- 
ings Bank, *Chicago, Ill., new 
title of Altrui State Savings 
Bank. President, Newton Jen- 
kins; V. P. & cashier, L. J. 
Kwiatowski. $ 

Ladoga State Bank, Ladoga, 
Ind. President, Fred  L. 
O’Hair; cashier, James S. 
Albin. $ 

Birmingham Savings Bank, 
*Birmingham, Ia., merged 
with Farmers Savings Bank 
under title of the latter. 
President, D. A. Miller; 
cashier, C. H. Graham. $ 

Peoples Savings Bank, *Delta, 
Ia., merged with Delta Sav- 
ings Bank under title of the 
latter. President, Joe _ S. 
Utterback; cashier, F. X. 
Kendall. $ 

Ute State Bank, *Ute, Ia., sue- 
cessor to Farmers Savings 
Bank. President, M. B. Rid- 
dle; cashier, E. A. Gaukel. $ 

First National Bank, Webster 
City, Ia., re-opened. Pres- 
ident, Wesley Martin; cashier, 
E. E. Mason. $ 

Farmers State Bank, *Bluff 
City, Kans., merged with 
State Bank of Bluff City un- 
der title of the latter. Pres- 
ident, W. A. Miller; cashier, 
W. E. Babb. $ 

Home State Bank, *Eudora, 
Kans., merged with Kaw Val- 
ley State Bank under title of 
the latter. President, William 
Lothholz; cashier, C. E. 
Cory. $ 

Farmers National Bank, *Good- 
land, Kans., taken over by 
First National Bank under 
title of the latter. President, 
Cc. J. Shimeall; cashier, L. 
N. Shaw. $ 

Citizens State Bank, * Kingman, 
Kans., merged with State 
Bank of Kingman under title 
of the latter. President, 
Chas. Rayl; cashier, B. A. 
Welch. $ 


100,000 


30,000 


100,000 


25,000 


35,000 


25,000 


100,000 


Capital 

Liberty State Bank, *Paola, 
Kans., taken over by Miami 
County National Bank under 
title of the latter. President, 
Frank W. Sponable; cashier, 
H. H. Whitaker. 

Boone County Deposit Bank, 
*Burlington, Ky., absorbed 
by Peoples Deposit Bank un- 
der title of the latter. Pres- 
ident, C. H. Youell; cashier, 
A. B. Renaker. $ 

First State Bank, Sikes, La., 
re-opened. President, B. Q. 
May; cashier, H. J. Waters $ 

Bank of Commerce, White 
Castle, La. President, C. 
Joseph; cashier, A. H. Hun- 
ley. $ 

Pittsfield National Bank & 
Trust Co., *Pittsfield, Mass., 
new title of Pittsfield Na- 
tional Bank. President, Chas. 
W. Power; cashier, Monture 
A. Andrew. $ 

Fairgrove State Bank, Fair- 
grove, Mich. President, John 
H. Fahrner; cashier, Verne 
M. Geiger. $ 

First National Rank, *Hanska, 
Mimn., merged with State 
Bank of MHanska under 
title of the latter. President, 
A. O. Amundson; cashier, 
Henry Anderson. $ 

State Bank of Reading, *Read- 
ing, Minn., taken over by 
State Bank of Worthington, 
Worthington, Minn. 

State Bank of Richmond, Rich- 
mond, Minn., re-opened. Pres- 
ident, Joseph Schwankl; 
eashier, Jos. J. Doll. $ 

First National Bank, *Slayton, 
Minn., taken over by State 
Bank of Slayton under title 
of the latter. Cashier, H. S. 
Holt. $ 

Citizens Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, *Greenville, Miss., sue- 
eessors to Citizens Bank. 
President, F. N. Robertshaw; 
cashier, R. D. Bedon. $ 

Bank of Houston, *Houston, 
Miss., (branch of Gren- 
ada Bank at Grenada), suc- 
eessors to Bank of Houston. 
President, J. T. Thomas; 
cashier, A. M. Spencer. $ 

The University Bank, *Kansas 
City, Mo., new title of Swope 
Park State Bank. President, 
J. R. Breed; cashier, Logan 
F. Wyrick. $ 

First State Bank, Merwin, Mo. 
President, E. E. Shockey; 
cashier, Geo. W. Hall. $ 

Missoula Trust & Savings Bank, 
*Missoula, Mont.,  consol- 
idated with First National 
Bank under title of the lat- 
ter. President, A. R. Jacobs; 
eashier, H. R. Greene. $ 

Lawrence State Bank, *Law- 
rence, Neb., consolidated with 
Security State Bank under 


$ 150,000 


50,000 


15,000 


25,000 


300,000 


100,000 


200,000 
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Capital 
title of the latter. President, 
V. S. Hall; eashier, E. J. 
Barrett. ~ 

Riverside Bank, Reno, Nev. 
President, Geo. Wingfield; 
cashier, Roy J. Frisch. 

First National Bank & Trust 
Co., *Pompton Lakes, N. J., 
new title of the First Na- 
tional Bank. President, Geo. 
V. Sheffield; cashier, Edwin 
Merrill. x 

The Canandaigua National 
Bank & Trust Co., *Gananda- 
igua, N. Y., new title of the 
Cananaigua National Bank. 
President, Geo. W. Hamlin; 
eashier, Henry A. Beeman. $ 

First National Bank & Trust 
Co., *Middletown, N. Y., new 
title of the First National 
Bank. President, W. L. Bene- 
dict; cashier, C. A. Owen. $ 

Commercial Bank & Trust Co., 
*Lincolnton, No. Car., branch. 
of Gastonia, successors to 
County National Bank, Man- 
ager, H. J. McCorkle. 

Oxford Savings Bank & Trust 
Co., *Oxford, No. Car., pur- 
chased by National Bank of 
Granville, Oxford Planters 
Bank, absorbed by Pinetops 
Banking Co. under title of 
the latter. President, Henry 
Clark Bridgers; cashier, W. 
L. Lane. $ 

Citizens Bank & Farmers Bank- 
ing & Trust Co., *Wilson, 
No. Car., consolidated with 
Planters Bank under title of 
the latter. President W. C. 
Boyette; cashier, F. F. Well- 
ons. 

State Bank of Deslacs, *Des- 
lacs, No. Dak., merged with 
First International Bank, 
Minot, N. D. & Bank of Bert- 
hold, Berthold, N. D. 

First State Bank, *Rhame, 
No. Dak., taken over by Bank 
of Rhame. President, C. J. 
Phelan; cashier, L. Skjelset. $ 

The. Ohio State Bank, Frazeys- 
burg, Ohio. President, T. L. 
Montgomery; cashier, C. W. 
Buker. $ 

Farmers Savings Bank, *Scott, 
Ohio, taken over by Paulding 
National Bank, Paulding, 
Ohio. 

Cashion State Bank, Cashion, 
Okla. President, J. M. 
Speice; cashier, 8S. E. Kelly. $ 

Morris Plan Bank, Enid, Okla., 
branch of Tulsa, Okla. Man- 
ager, H. B. Henry. 

Citizens State Bank, *Okeene, 
Okla., merged with State 
Guaranty Bank under title 
of the latter. President, O. 
E. Durham; eashier, A. C. 
Glyckherr. $ 

Citizens State Bank, *North 
Bend, Ore., merged with Coos 
Bay National Bank, Marsh- 
field, Ore. under title of the 
latter. President, R. F. Will- 
iams; cashier, Reidar Bugge. $ 

Ontario National Bank, Ontario, 
Ore., re-opened. President, 
Crawford Moore; cashier, C. 
R. Emison. $ 

Oregon State Bank, Portland, 

Ore. President, N. U. Carpen- 

ter; cashier, A. A. Lesseg $ 
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250,000 


100,000 


50,000 
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15,000 


25,000 


50,000 


60,000 


50,000 


Capital 

Counties Title & Trust Co., 
Ardmore, Penn. President, 
Chas. E. Goodman. $ 

Peoples Bank & Trust Co., 
Philadelphia, Penn., consol- 
idated with Colonial Trust 
Company under title of the 
latter. President, Wm. Ful- 
ton Kurtz. $ 1,800,000 

York National Bank & Trust 
Company, * York, Penn., new 
title of York National Bank. 
President, Grier Hersh ; 
cashier, H. O. Sakemiller. 

The Allendale Bank, Allendale, 
So. Car., re-opened. President, 
J. L. Oswald; cashier, C. C. 
Chavous. $ 

Consolidated Bank of MeColl, 
McColl, So. Car., re-opened. 
President, D. L. MeLaurin; 
cashier, D. M. Parker. 

Orangeburg National Bank, 
*Orangeburg, So. Car., taken 
over by Edisto National 
Bank. 

Bank of Alpena, Alpena, So., 
Dak., re-opened. President, J. 
E. Shull; cashier, K. T. 
Aisenbrey. $ 

Citizens State Bank, Arling- 
ton, So. Dak., re-opened. 
President, G. H. Glendinn- 
ing; cashier, C. P. Swift. $ 

Farmers State Bank, Elk 
Point, So. Dak., re-opened. 
President, John V. Gill; 
cashier, Lawrence Authier. $ 

Exchange Bank, Lennox, So. 
Dak., re-opened. President, 
Louis Jacobs; cashier, H. 
Jacobs. $ 

Putney State Bank, *Putney, 
So. Dak., merged with First 
State Bank, Claremont, 8. D. 
under title of the latter. 
President, C. J. Weiser; 
cashier, A. T. Hagen. $ 

City Savings Bank, Memphis, 
Tenn. President, Wm. White; 
cashier, Eldridge Armistead $ 

Rosemark Bank & Trust Co., 
*Rosemark, Tenn., Kerrville, 
P. O., has become a branch 
of the Barretville Bank & 
Trust Co., Barretville, Tenn. 
Kerrville, P. O. President, 
C. C.. Castles; cashier, Paul 
Barrett. 

Farmersville National Bank, 
*Farmersville, Tex., former- 
ly, Farmers & Merchants 
National Bank. President, 
W. R. Carver; cashier, Levi 
Wilson. a $ 

Gause State Bank, *Gause, 
Tex., taken over by the Citi- 
zens National Bank, Camer- 
on, Texas. 

Tatum State Bank, *Tatum, 
Tex., successor to First State 
Bank. President, P. R. Nis- 
bett; cashier, F. E. Cook. $ 

Provident National Bank, 
*Waco, Tex., merged with 
First National Bank under 
title of the latter. President, 
W. W. Woodson; cashier, 
Karl H. Sherman. $ 1,000,000 

State Bank of Escalante, *Es- 
ealante, Utah, taken over 
by James M. Peterson Bank, 

Richfield, Utah. 

First National Bank, *Law- 
renceville, Va., merged with 
Brunswick County State 
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25,000 
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17,500 


Bank, under title of the lat- Capital 
ter. President, W. W. Mere- 
dith; cashier, W. D. Meredith. $ 

United States Mutual Savings 
Bank, Tacoma, Wash. Pres- 
ident, J. Gordon March; 
secretary, Mildred G. Geer. 

Yakima Valley Bank & Trust 
Co., *Yakima, Wn., new title 
of Yakima Valley Bank. 

Bank of Ettrick & Beaver 
Valley State Bank, *Ettrick, 
Wis., merged under title of 
Ettrick State Bank. Pres- 
ident, H. F. Claussen; ecash- 


100,009 


ier, W. H. Melby. $ 30,000 
Encampment State Bank, *En- 

campment, Wyo., taken over 

by Saratoga State Bank, 

Saratoga, Wyo. President, 

F. H. Healey; cashier, 

Joseph Munz. $ 15,000 


NEW BUILDINGS 


PLANNED 





Chicago, Ill.—Belmont-Sheffield State 
Bank, bank, store, offices and apartment 
building, six stories; may mature about 
September 1. 


Ann Arbor, Mich.—First National Bank, 


five story bank and office building, 
$300,000, brick. 
Columbus, Ohio.—Citizens Trust & 


Savings Bank, two stories, brick, bank 
and office building, $100,000; Snyder & 
Babbitt, architects. 

Philadelphia, Pa.— American State 
Bank & Trust Company, eight to ten 
stories, bank and office building; Simons, 
Britain & English, architects. 


West Hempstead, N. Y.—The West 


Hempstead National Bank, conten- 
plated. 
New York, N. Y.—wNational Title 


Guaranty Company of Brooklyn and 
Queens, ten story and mezzanine office 
and bank building, located in Jamaica, 
Long Island; Shampan & Shampan, 
architects; bank to oceupy the first 
floor, mezzanine and cellar for its Queens 
branch. 

Holland, Mich.—Peoples State Bank, 
three stories, completion expected by 
December 1. 

Union City, N. J—The Citizens Na- 
tional Bank, contemplated. 


Royal Oak, Mich. — First National 
Bank, two stories, contemplated. 


Totowa, N. J.—The Totowa National 
Bank building, two stories high, brick 
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and stone construction, $75,000, con- 
templated. 


Gary, Ind—Gary State Bank, 10 
story bank and office building, $500,000, 
125x125 feet, plans drawn. 


Willoughby, Ohio.—Commercial Sav- 
ings Bank, 5 story store, bank and office 
building, $125,000, plans being drawn. 

Rochester, N. Y.—The East Avenue 
National Bank, contemplated. 


Newark, N. J.—The Hayes Cirele 
National Bank, brick, drawing plans. 

Newark, N. J.—National Newark and 
Essex Banking Company, 26 stories, 
bank and office building, $1,000,000. 

Baldwin, N. Y.—The Milburn 
tional Bank, contemplated. 


Na- 


Monessen, Wis.—First National Bank 
and Trust Company, now under con- 
struction. 


BANK BUILDING 
ALTERATIONS 


Glen Lyon, Pa.—Glen Lyon Bank, al- 
terations and addition, contemplated. 


Jersey City, N. J—Commercial Trust 
Company, contract awarded for altera- 
tions to cost $50,000. 

Detroit, Mich—Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany of Detroit, plans alterations. 


Uniontown, Pa.—Uniontown National 
Bank plans remodeling. 

New York, N. Y.—The Bank of the 
U. S. plans alterations. 

Milwaukee, Wis.—Milwaukee Com- 
mercial Bank, remodeling contemplated. 


York, Pa.—York County National 
Bank, addition, $100,000; architects, 
York and Sawyer, New York City. 

Brooklyn, N. Y.—National City Bank, 
of New York, alterations, Walker Gil- 
lette of New York City, architect. 

Jacksonville, Fla.—Florida 
Bank, $50,000 addition. 


National 


Atlanta, Ga.—Peoples Bank and 
Trust Company, remodeling building, 


$40,000. 


Augusta, Ga.—Georgia Railroad Bank, 
$60,000 for enlargement and improve- 
ments, 


CONVENTION DATES 


National Conventions 


AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 
Executive Council spring meeting, 
Hot Sprirgs, Ark. 


ASSN. OF RESERVE CITY BANKERS 
May 19-20 PITTSBURGH 


NATIONAL FOREIGN TRADE 
COUNCIL 
May 25-26-27 Detroit 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
CREDIT MEN 
Week of June 5 Louisville, Ky. 


THE RQBERT MORRIS ASSOCIATES 
Week of June 5 Louisville, Ky. 


INTERNATIONAL ADVERTISING 
ASSOCIATION 
June 26-30 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF BANKING 
July 11-15 Detroit 
TRUST COMPANY DIVISION 
REGIONAL CONFERENCE 
Pacific Rocky Mountain States 
Aug. 11-12-13 Portland, Oregon 
FINANCIAL ADVERTISERS 
ASSOCIATION 
One day Session, Denver, June 26 
Annual Convention 
September 12, 13, 14, 15. . West Baden, Ind. 


INVESTMENT BANKERS ASSN. 
OF AMERICA 
Week of Sept. 25 Seattle, Wash. 


AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 
October 24-29 Houston, Tex. 


State Conventions 
ALABAMA 
May 19-20-21... (tentative) 
ARIZONA 

October 13-14 
CALIFORNIA 
May 18-19-20-21 Del Monte 
COLORADO DIST. No. 2 
June 24-25 Estes Park 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Hot Springs, Va. 


GEORGIA 
May 16-17-18. . . (tentative) 


Flagstaff 


Atlanta 
Hayden Lake 


Danville 
INDIANA 
September 21-22 Indianapolis 


June 20-22 Des Moines 


May 18-20 Manhattan 


Lexington 


South Poland 
MARYLAND 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
MICHIGAN 
June 18-24, On the steamer Noronic en route 
Detroit to Duluth 


MONTANA 


NEW JERSEY 
Atlantic City 

NEW MEXICO 

(tentative) 
NEW YORK 
Washington, D. C. 
NORTH DAKOTA 

Jamestown 


Cleveland 
OKLAHOMA 
Oklahoma City 
OREGON 
Gearhart-by-the-Sea 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Pittsburgh 
RHODE ISLAND 
Latter Part of May 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
May 5-6 or June 22-23. (tentative) 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
Deadwood 
TENNESSEE 
Chattanooga 


El Paso 


Salt Lake City 
VIRGINIA 
Virginia Beach 
WASHINGTON 
June 9-10-11 
WEST VIRGINIA 
Clarksburg 


Tacoma 


Madison 
WYOMING 
(tentative). ._Thermopolis 


INDIANA GROUP MEETING 
DATES ANNOUNCED 


The following schedule for the spring 
group meetings of the Indiana Bankers 
Association has been agreed upon: 
First Week— 

23, Monday—Group 4 
Indianapolis 

, 24, Tuesday—Group 5 
Crawfordsville 

26, Thursday—Group 7.... 

West Baden 

27, Friday—Group 8 
Washington 


Week— 


1, Wednesday—Group 6.... 


Second 
June 
Neweastle 


2, Thursday—Group 2...... 
Bluffton 


June 3, Friday—Group 1 
Indiana Harbor-East Chicago 








Investments Abroad 

Here is a book by an English author- 
ity, A. Emil Davies, president of the 
First Cooperative Investment Trust, 
Ltd. of London. As an indication of the 
contents, a quotation from the preface 
by the author is given: 

“Whatever the defects of the present 
work, the author feels that he may 
claim that it is not a mere compilation 
of facts, but that it contains a consider- 
able amount of material that could be 
obtained only from actual and practical 
experience. 

“For nearly a century, London has 
been the principal world market in 
foreign investments. It may be that 
supremacy in this respect is passing to 
New York and if this be the 
American investors and those respon- 
sible for their guidance may perhaps 
learn something from these pages, which 
embody some of the lessons culled from 
London’s experience as an international 
market.” 

Investments Abroad by A. Emil 
Davies, published by A. W. Shaw Com- 
pany, Chicago. Price $4. 


ease, 


The Taxation of Inheritance 

“As early as seven centuries before 
the Christian era, property transfers 
were taxed in Egypt at a ten per cent 
rate.” 

Beginning with an historical discus- 
sion, Wm. J. Sehultz Ph. D. brings in- 
formation on the taxation of inherit- 
ance right down to date in this new 379 
page book. He gives the theory of in- 
heritance tax as well as the practical 
application of the theory and a diseus- 
sion of various laws. The appendix 
contains several model tax inheritance 
laws. 

“The Taxation of Inheritance” is 
published by Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, Cambridge, Mass. The 
is $3. 


price 


New Business for Banks 

A book for bank copywriters is this, 
written out of the experience of two 
men who are now writing copy, one for 
an eastern bank, and the other for a 
Pacifie coast bank. 

Many examples of advertising letters 
are given and suggestions made for ways 
to use them. Not only are general prin- 
ciples of writing advertising copy laid 
down, but many examples of successful 
advertisements are quoted, some being 
reproduced to show illustrations and 
layouts. 

This is a book that should he of prac- 
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He that loveth a book will never want a wholesome counselor. 










—Isaac Barrow 


tical value to all bank copy writers. New 
Business for Banks by Frederick R. 
Kerman, assistant vice president, Bank 
of Italy, and Bryant W. Griffin, man- 
ager of the business extension depart- 
ment, National Newark & Essex Banking 
Co. of Newark, New Jersey, is published 
by Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York City, 
Price $5. 
New Bankers Guide Book 

This is a new edition of the book that 
has been so popular among banks. It is 
written by W. R. Morehouse. It is 
filled with questions and answers, quite 
largely legal questions, but also some 
items on business development. 

Such subjects as the following are 
treated under the heading of business 
development: Billboards, booklets, buy- 
ing new business, conservation of old 
business, direct-by-mail, household ex- 
pense records, pay envelopes, radio, 
stimulation of dormant accounts, street 
car advertising. 

The book is pocket size and contains 
368 pages, bound in _ gold-embossed 
flexible leatherette, printed on_light- 
weight Bible paper and weighs only 
six ounces. The price is $3. 

“New Bankers Guide Book” pub- 
lished by Bank Business Builders, 516 
American Bank Building, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 





More Investors than Wage Earners? 

“In my judgment the number of in- 
vestors will in a few years exceed the 
number of wage earners,” says B. C. 
Forbes, in the March 1 issue of Forbes 
Magazine. 


The figures now stand as follows: 
43,000,000 gainfully occupied and an 
estimated 15,000,000 investors. 


Mr. Forbes says that he thinks the 
estimate of the number of investors too 
high. He estimates that it is nearer 
10,000,000. He further quotes in this 
article the following significant facts: 
257,000 employes of the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Co. own or are 
buying stock in the company. 

The United States Steel Corporation 
reports 47,647 employe-owners. 

The Standard Oil Company in New 
Jersey, reports 16,358 who own or are 
buying stock in the company. 40,000 
Armour & Company workers are num- 
bered among its stockholders. The New 
York Central has 27,915 employe stock- 
holders. The Pennsylvania Railroad 
has 20,000. The Standard Oil in 
Indiana reports 17,835. Swift & Com- 
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pany report 15,700; Eastman Kodak, 
15,000; International Harvester (Cop. 
pany, 13,500; Standard Oil of Calif, 
11,854; The Bethlehem Steel Co. 9,39 
with 13,216 making payments on stock 
not yet fully paid for. Besides this 
there are many others not included, _ 










Testing Before Investing 


In this book, Edmond E. Lincoln, 
sometime assistant professor of finanee, 
Graduate School of Business Adminis. 
tration, Harvard University, supplies 
reliable guideposts for the new investor. 
He tells who should invest, how to start, 
and takes up in a practical way such 
essential subjects as: 

Are bonds as “good as gold?” 

Should the small investor buy stocks 

What public utilities have to offer 

What governs the value of “rails” 

Points to consider before 

industrials 

How to pick foreign bonds 

Weak spots in real estate bonds 

What economic influences to watch 

The book contains a glossary of in- 
vestment terms which is a_ valuable 
addition. 

Testing Before Investing by Edmond 
E. Lincoln, published by A. W. Shaw 
Company, Chieago. Price $1.50. 
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‘ Auditing 





Short cut methods that save time and 
still inerease accuracy in auditing are 
presented in an exhaustive treaties by 
W Hz. Bell, member of the American 
Institute of Accountants and member of 
the firm of Haskins and Sells. This 
book includes the plan, procedure and 
methods followed in a complete audit 
covering a review of all transactions 
during a certain period; balance sheet 
audit, showing a statement of assets and 
liabilities at a given date; and invest- 
igations covering all work of the pro- 
fessional auditor, other than the two 
classes of investigations previously 
mentioned. This 518 page book is 
thoroughly indexed and includes cases 
and solutions by John A. Powelson. 

“Auditing” is published by Prentic.- 
Hall Ine., 70 Fifth Ave., New York 
City. The price is $5. 





















The Better Wage 


One manufacturer reports that its 
group bonus plan of payment is re 
ponsible for many reductions in over- 
head expenses including a_ savings 
in scrap and the cost of inspection 
work. These savings, it reports, 
amounted to over $100,000 in one year. 
This significant statement emphasizes 
the importance of the matter contained 
in the 28 page pamphlet entitled “The 
Better Wage” published by Ernst & 
Ernst of New York City. Copies may 
be had by addressing this office or any 
other office of the company. 
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“THE WORLD’S LARGEST BANKS 


The compilation herewith presented is one that was made by the California Bank of Los Angeles, 


Cal., and it shows the deposit liabilities of 150 of the world’s largest banks. 


The relative position is shown in United States dollars. The deposits of the American banks are as 
of Dec. 31, 1926, and of the other banks, from the latest statements available. 


posiTION BANK HEAD OFFICE 

}. Midland Bank Ltd.. ....., London 

@, Lloyds Bank Ltd............. .. .London 

g. Barclays Bank Ltd................ London 

4. Westminster Bank Ltd. .. .London 

5. National Provincial Bank Ltd... . London 

6. National Ciry Bank.... . .New York 

7. Federal Reserve Bank.............New York 

8. Chase National Bank........ ...New York 

9. Bank of England......... ....Lendon 
10, Bank of Montreal........ Montreal 
11. Guaranty Trust er. . .New York 
12. Royal Bank of Cana . Montreal 
18. American Exchange Irving Tr. Co. . New York 
14. National Bank of Commerce . New York 
15. Bankers Trust Company. . New York 
16. Equitable Trust Company... New York 
17. Commonwealth Bk. of Australia . Sydney 
18. Canadian Bank of Commerce Toronto 
19. Continental & Commercial Nat. Bk.Chicago 
2. Bank of Italy............ ..San Francisco 
21. Imperial Bank of India..... .. Calcutta 
22. Illinois Merchants Trust Co. . .Chicago 
23. Federal Reserve Bank..... Chicago 
2%. First National Bank..... ..New York 
%. First National Bank...... Boston 
%. Bank of Liverpool & Martins Ltd..London 
2%. Union Trust Company. . . Cleveland 
28. Bank ot New South Wales. . Sydney 
29. Bank of the Manhattan Co........ New York 
30. Hongkong & Shanghai Bkg. Corp. . Hongkong 
$1. New York Trust Company. . New York 
$2. Central Union Trust New York 
$8. First National Bank...... Chicago 
34. District Bank Ltd........ Manchester 
35. Chatham Phenix Nat. Bk. & Tr. Co.New York 
36. Chartered Bank of India, Australia 

er .. London 

37, Corn Exchange Bank...... .. New York 
88. Standard Bank of South Africa Ltd.. London 
39. Security Trust & Savings Bank Los Angeles 
40. Bank of London and South America 
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London 
Manufacturers Trust Company .New York 
Co-operative Wholesale Society Ltd. Manchester 
Cleveland Trust Company. . Cleveland 
Marine Trust Company. Buffalo 
Pacific Southwest Trust & Savings 


_ re. ee ....Los Angeles 
Philadelphia-Girard Nat. Bank... . Philadelphia 
Royal Bank of Scotland... Edinburgh 
Bank of Nova Scotia. . Halifax 


Commercial Bkg. Co. of Sy ad Ltd.Sydney 
Federal Reserve Bank.. Cleveland 
Bank of Ireland........... : .. Dublin 
Federal Reserve Bank... .. 


National Bank Ltd.......... London 
Mercantile Trust Co........ San Francisco 
Seaboard National Bank.... New York 
National Shawmut Bank..... Boston 
National Park Bank.......... New York 
Old Colony Trust Co... .... . Boston 
Anglo-South American Bank Ltd. . London 
Bank of America............ New York 
Commercial Bk. of Scotland Ltd... . Edinburgh 
Hanover National Bank...... New York 
Nationa! Bank of India Ltd. . London 
National Bk. of Australasia Ltd... . Me/bourne 
Chemical National Bank..........New York 
William Deacon's Bank Ltd....... Manchester 
Union Bank of Australia Ltd London 
Bank of New Zealand....... ....Wellington 
Farmers Loan and Trust Co.. .. New York 
= n Mills & Company...........London 
eral Reserve Bank...... .... Boston 
Crd Bank Ltd.. .....Glasgow 
Bank of Scotland................. Edinburgh 
Mellon National Bank. . ..... Pittsburgh 
. Federal Reserve Bank............ Philadelphia 


.. San Francisco . 


DEPOSITS 
IN DOLLARS 


$1,783, 198,031 


1,684,453,923 
1,508,048,977 
1,388,928,630 
1,261 639, 186 
1,083,599, 158 
928,491,000 
852,456,114 
695,786,781 
656,259,468 
639,361,767 
631,016,167 
628,886,870 


416,656,511 
388,276,482 
373,654,179 
334,081,000 
314,378,062 


201, ‘171, '872 


200,956,599 
200,188,256 


187,551,041 
183,524,000 
183,130,205 
180,884,000 
179,879,558 
177,474,822 
175,056,084 
171,693,046 
170,371,929 
169,855,010 
169,472,514 
167,761,343 


161 "413 "449 
159,033,550 
157,994,910 
157,861,293 
155,914,080 
151,809,465 
151,136,468 
149,723,760 
147,809.000 
146,876,620 
145,525,441 
145,414,409 
142,498,000 


POSITION BANK HEAD OFFICE 
76. Bank of Australasia........:..... London 
77. Induscrial Trust Company......... Providence 
78. Yorkshire Penny Bank Ltd........ Leeds 
7. Peoples Sense Bank. ..........:.;: Detroit 
80. Franklin-Fourth St. National Bank. Philadelphia 
81. Union Bank of Scotland Ltd...... . Edinburgh 
82. British Linen Bank...............Edinburgh 
83. First National Bank....... oss 0c ste LOS 
84. Union Trust Company............ Pittsburgh 
85. Baring Brothers & Company Ltd. . . Loudon 
86. Merchants Nat'l Tr. & Savings Bk. . Los Angeles 
87. English, Scottish & Australian Bank 
MOMs ids nec aecadnssad oes London 
88. First Trust & Savings Bank. . Chicago 
89. Munster & Leinster Bank Ltd... . .Cork 
90. Guardian Trust Company.... Cleveland 
91. Public National Bank............New York 
92. Wells Fargo Bk. & Union Trust Co.San Francisco 
93. Lancashire & Yorkshire Bank Ltd . Manchester 
a CO rere .New York 
95. Atlantic National Bank.... . . Boston 
96. Banque Canadienne Nationale Montreal 
97. Continental & Commercial Trust & 
ce tg e e ee Chicago 
98. San Francisco Bank.. San Francisco 
99. Anglo and London Paris Nat'l Bank San Francisco 
100. Wayne County & Home Savings Bk. Detroit 
101. Bank of New York & Trust Co...... New York 
WG, SO INR is ccc ciscesivens Toronto 
WR CT I BON ios ce onsceccace Belfast 
104. Imperial Bank of Canada..... . . Toronto 
105. Commercial Bk. of Australia Ltd... Melbourne 
106. North of Scotland Bank Ltd....... Aberdeen 
107. Commerce Trust Company. .......Kansas City 
108. First National Bank.............. Detroit 
109. Rhode Island Hospital Trust Co. . . Providence 
110. Central Trust Company of Illinois. . Chicago 
111. Manchester & County Bank Ltd... Manchester 
112. First Wisconsin National Bank... . Méi/waukee 
113. Fidelity Union Trust Company... Newark 
114. First Nationa! Bank.............. Los Angeles 
115. National Bank of the Republic. . . .Chicago 
oe gt eer ee Toronto 
ee rere rrr ee Los Angeles 
118. Federal Reserve Bank............. Kansas City 
119. Manufacturers & Traders Co....... Buffalo 
120. Foreman National Bank.......... Chicago * 
121. Bank of California, N. A..........San Francisco 
122. Union Bank of Manchester Ltd... . Manchester 
123. Bank of the United States......... New York 
12%. Coutts & Company............... London 
125. Federal Reserve Bank............. St. Louis 
126. First Nationa! Bank.. ... Minneapolis 
127. Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Co... . Philadelphia 
128. Hambros Bank Ltd............... London 
129. Central Bank of India Ltd........ . Bombay 
130. United States Mortgage & Tr. Co. . .New York 
131. Northwestern National Bank..... . Minneapolis 
132. Union Trust Company............ Chicago 
138. Harris Trust & Savings Bank...... Chicago 
134. Canal Bank & Trust Company... ..New Orleans 
135. Empire Trust Company........... New York 
136. Corn Exchange Bank............. Philadelphia 
187. Federal Reserve Bank............. Atlanta 
138. Provincial Bank of Ireland Ltd... . London 
189. Crocker-First National Bank. .....San Francisco 
140. Standard Bank of Canada........ Toronto 
141. * Mercantile Bank of India Ltd...... London 
WAR: Aememiea TAM. ooo i cece cc cccs San Francisco 
148. Pennsylvania Company........... Philadelphia 
144. First National Bank.......... . Pittsburgh 
145. Belfast Banking Company Lrd..... Belfast 
146. National Bank of Commerce.......5¢. Louis 
147. Federal Reserve Bank.. . _Richmond 
148. Northern Banking Company Led. . Belfast 
149. Bowery & East River Nat'l Bank. . .New York 
150. Anglo California Trust Company. . San Francisco 


DEPOSITS 

IN DOLLARS 

$139,710,762 
138,798,276 
136,027,395 
134,148,536 
133,161,466 
131,874,631 
131,776,167 
131,105,126 
128,689,172 
127,772,643 


125,211,691 
121,028,049 
119,429,944 
118,925,139 
119,093,671 
117,598,598 
115,144,222 
114,168,684 
111,642,273 
107,634,378 


107,510,526 
107,226,567 
105,460,614 
104,734,614 
108,158,155 
101,859,908 
100,887,490 
100,787,014 
100,400,566 
99,952,118 
99,651,202 
99,166,521 
97,320,453 
95,368,802 
93,673,277 
92,588,975 
92,164,897 
91,878,271 
90,792,224 
89,108,482 
88,968,617 
88,265,000 
87,163,578 
85,749,520 
85,261,638 
84,845,096 
$3,916,726 
83,312,528 
83,284,000 
82,581,535 
82,242,478 
78,581,477 
78,367,024 
78,146,327 
78,042,329 
77,029,633 
76,774,065 
76,653,000 
76,476,156 
74,170,401 
72,694,000 
72,340,814 
72,000,000 
71,781,407 
71,625,059 
71,554,000 
71,546,730 
71,146,761 
69,986,951 
69,716,892 
69,375,000 
67,657,504 
67,238,269 
65,520,653 
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BANK EXHIBIT HELPS TRADE 


The Oakland Bank has greatly increased foreign busi- 
ness for its manufacturer customers by 


BANK’S service to its com- 

munity is exemplified in the 
Annual Foreign Trade Exhibit 
held a short time ago by the Oak- 
land Bank of Oakland, California. 

Oakland lies on the continental side 
of San Francisco Bay and is the center 
of a population of 500,000. It is the 
terminal for three transcontinental rail- 
roads and has 16 miles of available 
water front with excellent natural ad- 
vantages as the basis for the develop- 
ment of one of the greatest ports on the 
Pacifie. 

National manufacturing concerns 
have established plants in the territory 
for the service of Pacifie Coast, South 
and Central America and points in the 
Orient. The Oakland Bank took the 

lead in developing foreign trade as a 
means of rendering a service to manu- 
facturers and assisting in 
additional foreign markets. 

Coupled with its foreign trade activ- 
ity, the bank also lent its aid toward the 
furtherance of harbor development as 
the City of Oakland recently voted a 
$10,000,000 bond issue for harbor con- 
struction. 

Nearly 200 manufacturers partic- 
ipate in the foreign trade exhibit held 
in the bank lobby. The displays contain 
400 different commodities which are 
shipped to and received from 72 
foreign countries with which Oakland 
has established foreign trade relations. 

The purpose of the exhibit is to 
acquaint Oakland people with foreign 
trade possibilities, interest new manu- 
facturers in the foreign field and to con- 
vince shippers and steamship officials 
that Oakland has modern port facilities 
for the accommodation of 
turers and business men 
foreign commerce. 

The opening day of the exhibit is 
given over to a special reception for 
business executives. Leonard Gary, 
representing the United States Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, in 
speaking to the business men at the last 
exhibit, made the surprising statement 
that Oakland products have wider 
world distribution, with one exception, 
than any other city in the country. 
Other cities ship a greater volume of 
exports, but Oakland products are sold 
in more markets. 

Gary was authority for the statement, 
also, that manufacturing and shipping 
have become so important on the Pacific 
Coast that the government has assigned 
special representatives of the Depart- 
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creating 


manufae- 
interested in 


the simple plan here described 


By F. L. TOMASCHKE 


Service Manager, K. L. Hammon Advertising, Inc. 


ment of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce to make a_ special study of 
markets in Latin America, Central 


America and in the Orient as outlets 





mercial 


attaches and consuls 
representing foreign countries, 
Twenty-five of these representa. 
tives from practically every im. 
portant nation of the world were enter. 
tained at a luncheon and then given the 
opportunity to study products whieh 
are exported to and imported from 





This exhibit represents products that go to more foreign ports than are 
served by any other U. S. shipping center except one 


for manufactured goods and food prod- 
ucts of California and other Pacific 
Coast cities. 

The central feature of the exhibit 
was a specially constructed relief map 
of Oakland showing the entire harbor 
development project. Individual dis- 
plays of manufacturers were grouped 
so as to permit convenient inspection 
by the publie. 

During the opening week of the ex- 
position, one day was devoted to ex- 
plaining the various exhibits to marine 
masters who make Oakland a port of 
eall for their craft. 

San Francisco shippers were also the 
guests of the bank at a special showing. 
Inasmuch as many San Francisco firms 
have important connections on the east 
side of San Francisco Bay, it was de- 
sirable that they be given the oppor- 
tunity to learn of the wide variety of 
products manufactured and shipped by 
Oakland and other East Bay plants, 
to markets of the world. 

A special day was devoted to com- 


their respective countries. Through 
these foreign representatives it is hoped 
to broaden the trade activities of 
manufacturers. 


1926 FINANCING BREAKS 
RECORD 


Of the total amount of new financing 
issues offered in 1926, $5,746,354,000 
was new capital against only $5,234, 
992 in 1925. Refunding issues had 4 
total of $1,104,053,000 as against $700, 
497,000 in 1925. 

The expansion was in both industrial 
and public utility fields. Most of the re 
financing was because of the low money 
rate. Previous issues were recalled and 
new issues placed at savings for many 
companies. In spite of the huge it- 
crease in total issues, the investing 
publie is still hungry and_ security 
dealers troubles are not in finding buy- 
ers but rather in finding securities. 
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Here is a Lock 
which may be used as: 


A short-interval Time 
Lock by day—may be 
set by minutes. 

2 Astandard Time Lock 
by night — may be set 
by hours. 

3 Remote control for an 


emergency — protec- 
tion against mobs. 





SARGENT & GREENLEAF, makers of the First Time Lock ever used in a bank, announce 


Now the criminal 
loses that final 
factor... Speed!. 


The Timebination Lock 
A New Principle of Bank Protection 


Picture a sudden desperate raid . . . bandits, masks, guns ... no time to 
trip the alarm... they force you to open the vault combination... 
attempt to enter... but the dials read 20 minutes to wait! The 
Timebination movements do not begin to run down until the combination. 
is set! The bandits weaken, back out, speed away . . . 


HE S&G Timebination Lock cannot open 

—even after being locked for days or 
years—until a predetermined time has 
elapsed. This may be 10minutes—or 3 hours. 
The S&G Timebination Lock is mob-proof; 
it can be operated by remote control. It is 
burglar-proof; no amount of tampering can 
start the movements running. It is absolutely 
bandit-proof; for what bandit will wait the 
ten, twenty or thirty minutes that may cost 


him his life? The S&G Timebination Lock 


gives you straight time lock protection plus 
emergency protection in any conceivable 
situation. It gives you access on short 
notice to the securities and cash resources 
in your vault. 

The S&G Timebination Lock is the great- 
est step forward in bank protection in fifty 
years. It is available for use on vault doors, 
burglar-proof safes, reserve cash lockers, 
security lockers in vaults, or transportation 
chests. Write for full information. 


‘Sargent & Greenleaf, Inc. 















Rochester New York 
Makers of good bank locks for Main Vault Emergency Doors,Tellers’ Wickets,7ellers’ 
Doors,Vault Day Gates, Cashiers’ Lockers, Cages, Safe Deposit Boxes, Grille Gates. 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 














A husky pulling a deer more than twice 
his own weight. 


HUNTING 


Recommended by GEORGE G. DE BROUX 
President, Denmark State Bank, Denmark, Wis. 


UNTING and fishing, winter and 
summer takes me out of doors dur- 
ing my spare moments. 

I believe that every office man should 
seek the woods and dig right in when in 
the woods, especially after a hard siege 
of confining work. One comes back 
strong in body and with a clear head 
and ean tackle anything that 
along. 

The forest is a wonderful place for 
thought and the building up of a good 
clean program for future work. I be- 
lieve a trip to the woods every few 
months will keep one in wonderful 
shape in every way. 

We bankers who sometimes get sour 
during the course of the day’s work, and 
let our customers know that we are, owe 
it to the institution that employs us to 
go to the woods and get in shape for a 
fresh start. 

I have been doing a good deal of moose 
hunting in Canada., Moose hunting is 
about as hardy a sport as you ean 
tackle. It requires a lot of hard work, 
so much so that on the last two trips, 
two of the five that went each time came 
back a week before the end of our hunt 
because they could not stand it. 

Last year I was lost with one other 
of our party and one of our Indian 
guides. When located we were getting 
pretty weak but after a little tea from 
melted snow and a slice of bacon and 


comes 


bread it wasn’t long before we were 
ready as ever. 

Moose are not easy to approach. They 
are ever on the alert, with their wonder- 
ful noses in the air for a strange scent. 
You will never see them if they scent 
you first. We have to travel as they do, 
against the wind. 

After the kill, the real hard work be- 
gins for a bull weighing around 1,600 
pounds is some animal to move over 
windfalls and rocky ridges such as 
Canada is noted for. 

We hunted on Rainy Lake 55 miles 
out of Fort Francis on Ash Bay camp- 
ing out in a tent. We heard wolves 
howl every night and some days they 
howled all day long. This they will do if 
there is a coming change in weather. 

Deer are so plentiful that they can 
be shet every few minutes if one wanted 
to and we saw moose every day. Next 
fall I figure on a bear hunt in Canada 
in September before they den up. 


- * . * 


| | FISHING | 


Recommended by KNUTE ANDERSON 
Cashier, Union National Bank, Eau Claire, Wis. 











My favorite stream for fly-fishing is 
about nine miles from Eau Claire and 
I find a great deal of pleasure in going 
out to it two or three evenings in the 
week for a try at the trout. Saturday 
afternoons I usually find time to get 
out for a few hours. 

When the trout season closes, I make 
a few trips to the upper waters of the 
Chippewa River fly-fishing for small 
mouth bass. Occasionally I hook a 
muskie on the fly but my batting aver- 
age for muskellonge on a fly rod is 
rather low. However, if I want real 
muskie fishing I take a casting rod, and 
if the muskies are biting, I have a fair 
degree of success. 

T not only find fishing a healthy rec- 
reation but it seems that when I get out 





The only means of transportation in the wilds of Canada. 
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Mr. De Broux is at the extreme right. 








on the stream and concentrate on the 
business at hand all business worrie 


and petty cares seem to automatically F 


drift away from me. 

Being a Norwegian, it is needless t) 
say that I not only enjoy catching the 
fish but I enjoy eating them as well, 
and I eannot tell you anything mor 
pleasant than spending a day in the 
open with a couple of real fellows 
putting a few fish in the pan and having 
a real banquet. 

One of the things that seems to stick 
in my mind when I get on my old fishing 
togs and get out into the woods is the 
line of advertising used by one of the 
fishing tackle concerns, “It is not ali 
fishing to fish.” There are many other 
compensations to being out in the open, 
whether it be in sunshine or rain. 


* * ” . 


| WRITING | 


What’s the subtle connection between 
banking and literature? 

Ralph Van Vechten, president of the 
State Bank of Chicago, started life as 
a newspaper reporter and his ambition 
was to be a writer. He is a brother of 
the famous Carl Van Vechten. 

Edmund Clarence Stedman, president 
of the banking firm of Hallett & Co, 
New York, was a continuous writer, 
probably the best known of his pr- 
ductions being the beautiful, “Tribute 
tc Lineoln’s Hand.” 

Frank H. Vanderlip, president of the 
National City Bank of New York, first 
won recognition as a newspaper man, 
and seems to have considerable of the 
furor scribendi left in his composition. 

Fred W. Ellsworth, vice president of 
the Hibernia Bank and Trust Company 
of New Orleans, was in early life 4 
newspaper reporter. 

Francis H. Sisson, vice president of 
the Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York, started his business career 4 
editor in Galesburg, Illinois. 

G. A. O'Reilly, vice president of the 
Irving Bank-Columbia Trust Company, 
New York City, started life as space 
writer for magazines and Europeat 
correspondent for a newspaper. 

William MeChesney Martin, chair- 
man of the board of the Federal Re 
serve Bank of St. Louis and formerly 
vice president of the Mississippi Valley 
Trust Company, aspired to authorship 
in early life and published a successful 
novel, known as, “Shoes of Iron.” 
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Protecting business funds 
in every land 


I. EVERY principal city of the United States and 
in sixty-four foreign countries, Todd offices are to 
be found. 

These agencies were established and are equipped 
to do more than sell Todd products. The sale is 
merely the beginning of Todd interest and responsi- 
bility. The service rendered is that of experts— 
men whose character and training fit them to discuss 
helpfully every phase of check protection. 

The assistance that. Todd experts have rendered 
banks all over the world cannot be calculated in 
dollars and cents. By preaching the dangers of 
check fraud, they have been a tremendous factor 
in curbing the slipshod methods so often employed 
by careless depositors. By introducing in banks 
Todd Protectographs and Greenbac Checks, they 
have provided real protection against check-raising, 
forgery and counterfeiting, for which banks them- 
selves are often held responsible. 

If your bank has not had the services of a Todd 
expert, you are overlooking information and busi- 
ness assistance that you could not secure from any 
other source. A Todd expert can show you how to 
speed up the work in the tellers’ cages; how to make 
your depositors co-operate with your employees in 
this work; how to protect every check that is made 
out by your bank. 


is made in a variety of models, 
one for every type of business— 
$37.50 up. For private use the 
Personal Protectograph at $20 has Countless 

a nation-wide popularity. “VOID” 







The black dots on the maps 
indicate that Todd sales and 
service agencies are located 
to serve the centers of popu- 
lation everywhere. 


Write or wire for a Todd expert to call and ex- 
plain the Todd System of Check Protection. When 
he calls, remember that the company hé represents 
has been a leader in the check-protection field for 
twenty-eight years; that over a million Protecto- 
graphs are now in use (in banks and business 
houses) in the United States alone; that Protecto- 
graphs are writing the currency characters of 89 
different countries; that every Protectograph is 
kept in perfect working order by service men al- 
ways available. The Todd Company, Protectograph 
Division. (Est. 1899.) 1137 University Avenue, 
Rochester, N. Y. Sole makers of the Protectograph, 
Super-Safety Checks and Todd Greenbac Checks. 


The Protectograph eliminates a Todd Greenbac Checks, with their Standard Forgery Bonds cover the 
large percentage of all check frauds patented self-canceling features, remaining check-fraud possibilities, 
by preventing raised amounts. It eliminate another major source of namely, forgery of signature and 


possible check losses by preventing 
change of payee’s name, date and 
number and 
imprints of the word 
appear the instant the 


“‘counterfeiting.’’ 


forger’s acid is applied. 





TODD SYSTEM OF CHECK PROTECTION 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 


forgery of endorsement. Qualified 
Todd users receive policies at the 
most advantageous discounts from 
the Metropolitan Casualty Insur- 
ance Company, New York City. 
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operate with these rapidly-changing 
styles, still he says that he thinks the 
situation is a healthy one for there is 
compensation in the fact that low inven- 
tories are carried by retailers. 

He further says: “Of even greater 
importance, to my mind, is the stabiliz- 
ing effect upon industry. Minimum 
stocks and minimum commitments exist 
everywhere. I do not see how any de- 
pression could affect us seriously. There 
would be practically no cancellations and 
it is inconceivable that any manufacturer 
would be unable to feel a slowing up in 
buying in time to protect himself. 

“T believe this method of buying has 
come to stay and that the big problem 
which confronts us is to work out a fair 
and profitable cooperation between the 


merehant and the manufacturer.” 
. * * * 


Page Mr. Coolidge! 


NATIONAL organization with 

salesmen calling on banks has a 
blank report form which must be re- 
turned on every call. 

One of its salesmen gave this infor- 
mation regarding a banker under, “not 
sold—give approximate reason.” 
—‘Opens his own mail. Slits all en- 
velopes and uses for scratch pads. Has 
a drawer full of them.” 

* ~ 7 ~ 


H. HANDERSON, in charge of 

* the advertising of the Union Trust 
Company of Cleveland and president of 
the Financial Advertisers Association 
says: “I would want no better epitaph 
on my tomb than this: ‘He couldn’t 
save himself, but the darned fool pushed 
a wicked pencil and he got 100,000 


other folks to save.’ ” 
o * * * 


Good-W ill 


N classifying the development of good- 

will as the most important way to 
secure new savings accounts, Arthur R. 
Cooney, assistant vice president, the 
Texarkana National Bank, Texarkana, 
Texas, says: 

“Doing little personal favors, or 
speaking a word of encouragement as 
opportunity arises, creates friendly 
feeling. A friendly feeling prompts a 
commendable word to another person. 
He or she is won over into the cirele, 
is well treated, and then in turn brings 
others. And so as the process continues, 
it becomes a regular means of growth. 


There are many instances everybody 
could relate to show good-will is com- 
pounded to the advantage of any busi- 
ness, for it applies to all others as well as 
banking. Yes, it’s old, how old doesn’t 
matter, for it will always be good as long 


as humans deal with each other.” 
* * * 7 


Increasing Taxes 


ORE than $90,000 a day will be the 

1927 tax of the gas and electric 
utility companies of New York State, 
according to an estimate made by the 
New York State Committee on Public 
Utility Information. 

This represents approximately ten 
per cent of the total gross revenues of 
the companies. These taxes, according to 
the committee, equal more than half of 
the net earnings. The total taxes for the 
year amount to more than $3 for each 
inhabitant of the state. In 1910, the 
taxes amounted to 55 cents for each 
inhabitant. 

Utility tax rates in New York have 
been raised at various times, with the 
result that a larger proportion than 
ever of the cost of government is being 


borne by publie service companies. 
* * * * 


Security Holdings 


CCORDING to a report issued by 

the National Credit Office of New 
York City, national banks invested dur- 
ing the year ending June 30, 1926, $3,- 
294,250,000 in bonds and other seeur- 
ities exclusive of United States govern- 
ment obligations and stock in federal 
reserve banks. This is by far the great- 
est sum ever invested in long term se- 
curities, and is an increase of $175,061,- 
000 over the previous year. 

The report further shows that the 
average loss, during the past five years, 
has been $74 per year for each $10,000 
invested by banks in long term secur- 
ities. 

* * > 7 


The Pass Book In The Home 


T can be demonstrated, at least for the 

cities, that there are more savings 
bank books than homes in the United 
States at present and that is the main 
difficulty. These bank books are in the 
homes but not one in a thousand of them 
takes a monthly trip to the bank with 
one or more bills inelosed in it for de- 
posit. 


American bankers have devoted much 
time, much ingenuity and not a little 
cash to getting savings accounts opened, 
as though the opening of savings ae. 
counts were a profitable transaction jy 
itself, which it often is not, instead of 
an expensive and doubtful gamble op 
future profits, which it sometimes js. 

American bankers, as a whole, have 
shown little or no recognition of the 
patent fact that savings development 
depends primarily on inereased fre. 
quency of small deposits and decreased 
frequency of small withdrawals. Some 
banks it is true, have made strenuons 
efforts to revive so-called dormant and 
really dead accounts which have shown 
no deposit entry for a period of years, 
but very few bankers have been willing 
to commence selling monthly deposits to 
their customers from the moment each 
account is opened. 

Increased savings deposits will result 
from intelligent effort, not so much for 
a savings pass book in every home, as 
for a monthly or weekly deposit entry 
in every savings bank book. 

7 * * * 

HE crowd going in and out of an 

active bank today would have 


frightened a banker 50 years ago. 
* * - * 


More National Banks 


66] T is my opinion that the passage 

of the MeFadden Bill, is going to 
stop the change from national to state 
charters and more newly organized 
banks will commence business under a 
national charter,’ says F. E. Jackson, 
vice president, the National Shawmut 
Bank of Boston. “I also feel that the 
passage of this bill is having a very 
stimulating effect on general business 
because it insures a continuation of the 


federal reserve system.” 
. . * * 


Duplicate Advertising 


66, JERE’S a wonderful way to save 

money in bank advertising,” said 
an advertising agency man to one of our 
editors. 

“We are handling the advertising of 
15 banks. I propose to buy a full page 
in the local newspaper, print one ad- 
vertisement in the upper left hand 
corner, and group around this on the 
rest of the page, little boxes each to 
contain the name of one of the other 
banks and with the simple inscription, 
‘Same here’ ”. 


This sareasm emphasizes the fact that 
bank advertising is distressingly uni- 
form. Take any large daily, cut out 
all of the bank advertisements and lay 
them side by side. See if there is any 
one that could not be used with non- 
essential changes by any bank in any 
city. 


(Continued on page 85) 
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Alert to ever changing business con- 
ditions— Alive to every trend of 
commerce and industry —Farsighted 
policies which have placed the services 
of the First National Bank in Detroit 
far beyond the mere mechanics of 
banking and have made the financial 
counsel of this institution invaluable 
to industries and individuals of 
Detroit since 1863. 


«“‘There’s a Branch near you”’ 


io Eres T NATIONAL BANK 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 
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SAFE DEPOSIT DEPARTMENT 
AS A BUSINESS BUILDER 


How to encourage box renters to 
become customers of other 
departments of the bank 


By C. A. NEUMEISTER 


Vice president, Cayuga County National Bank, Auburn, N. Y. 


IR some reason or other the grass 

always seems greener on the other 
side of the road and until recently I be- 
lieve most of us emphasized our activ- 
ities on absolutely new prospects. Of 
course, I do not believe that we should 
entirely neglect new prospects but while 
we are looking for new customers, we 
should pay enough attention to our 
present ones to keep them satisfied and 
at the same time increase services to 
them through the other departments of 
the bank. 

Only the other day a bond was sold 
to a new customer in our investment 
department and when the bond was 
delivered to the customer, our elerk said, 
“You will of course want to put this in 
your safe deposit box.” 
answered, “ 


The Customer 
Sut I haven’t a box.” The 
ice was broken. The bond was placed 
in a box that the customer rented before 
he left the bank. 

We have innumerable instances of 
similar transactions, but what we safe 
deposit men are mainly interested in is 
the other angle to the question. How 
can we help to develop the rest of the 
bank with our customers? 

One of the first things we should know 
is, which of our safe deposit customers 
are not doing business with the other 
departments. The simplest method of 
obtaining this information is through 
the central file. Perhaps some smaller 
banks do not maintain a central file, but 
I thoroughly believe it is well worth the 
time and cost. 

The central file has a eard for every 
customer and each eard has a space for 
every department in the bank. The de- 
partments that any customer does bus- 
iness with are, of course, checked on the 
eard and you ean tell at a glance just 
what safe deposit customers are not 
using the services of the other depart- 
ments. 

If you haven’t a central file, you ean 
easily check your renters with the in- 
dividual ledger, and the trust depart- 
ment and the investment department. 
This will quickly give you a fine list of 
prospects to work on. 

After you have analyzed your safe 
deposit customers in this way, you can 
proceed in any number of ways. You 
can send them a series of folders calling 


attention to the other departments you 
maintain describing these departments 
in a pleasing fashion and preferably de- 
voting one folder to each department. 
Another suggestion is the insertion of 
stuffers or advertising material in the 
bills sent out. 

In connection with the bills, we are 
now advising our customers that if they 
desire we will be glad to charge their 
account with their safe deposit rental as 
it comes due and send them an advice of 
such charge together with a _ receipt 
covering the rental. This offer is put to 
the customer entirely on a “desire to 
serve” basis, and has already met with 
considerable suecess and has in one or 
two instances produced new accounts. 


Securing Trust Customers 

Another suggestion is the sending of 
carefully prepared letters to these pros- 
pects. This is not in the nature of a 
monthly letter campaign where the same 
multigraphed letter is sent to all the 
prospects but rather an individual let- 
ter followed up by a personal eall later 
on. For example, in advertising our 
trust department, we pick out four or 
five safe deposit customers whom we 
think should be good trust prospects and 
we send them a typewritten letter per- 
sonally signed by an officer. While these 
letters are practically the same yet, we 
often vary them a little to fit each in- 
dividual’s particular case. 

We always make it a point to thank 
them for the business they have given us 
and to express the hope that our service 
has been entirely satisfactory. We then 
call their attention to our trust depart- 
ment and endeavor to show them just 
how we ean serve them in that depart- 
ment. About a week after these letters 
are sent out these prospects receive a 
personal eall from one of our employes. 

These various methods I have men- 
tioned with the exception of the follow- 
up call are what I would describe as a 
direct impersonal approach. But all 
these methods of approach must be tied 
up with the personal appeal and that 
must come mainly from those who 
manage the safe deposit department. 

Of course it goes without saying that 
you should be perfectly familiar with the 
advertising material the bank is send- 


ing out so that you can talk intelligently 
about it. If the more direct method of 
sending special letters to a few prospects 
at a time is used, you should know who 
these prospects are so that, should any of 
them come in, you would be in a position 
to mention the letter, get them in conyer. 
sation and if the opportunity is giyep, 
get them in touch with the proper de. 
partment or officer who can close the sale 
you have started. 

You not only have an opportunity to 
talk up the other departments of the 
bank to those whom you know are re. 
ceiving letters or other advertising it. 
erature, but you have a hundred and one 
opportunities almost daily to put across 
some little suggestion regarding some 
other service your bank has to offer. Do 
not take it for granted that your ens. 
tomers know all about the different sery- 
ices your bank has to offer, but go out 
of your way to explain these services to 
them. It is surprising how ignorant most 
of your customers are in regard to what 
your bank ean do for them and also how 
blind they are even when your lobby is 
filled with advertising posters. 


Travel and Safe Deposit Departments 
Combined 


We have a travel department in con- 
nection with our safe deposit depart- 
ment and the walls are hung with a nun- 
ber of pictures of the large ocean going 
boats, also posters inviting travel busi- 
ness. Besides these posters and pictures 
there is also a quantity of literature 
around the department easily accessible 
to the customers but it is surprising to 
find regular safe deposit customers who 
know nothing about our travel depart- 
ment and are pleased to learn that they 
ean arrange a trip abroad through the 
bank. 

They have been coming in every few 
days and yet haven’t seen any of the 
pictures, posters or other advertising lii- 
erature that actually surrounds then 
when they are in the department. You 
just have to tell folks by word of mouth 
what you ean do for them and then it 
doesn’t seem to sink in very deep unless 
you happen to use the right time to drive 
home your point. 

In order to assist our customers, we 
installed in the safe deposit department 
a statistics service giving the status of 
bonds and we are always ready to help 
our customers in preparing their owner- 
ship certificates to accompany their 
coupons. Here is an excellent oppor- 
tunity to suggest a safe keeping trust ex- 
plaining how the trust department can 
take over their securities giving a Te- 
ceipt and will keep the coupons cut and 
deposit them to the eustomer’s account. 

This opens up another avenue if the 
customer happens not to have a checking 
account. 

We explain how a statement will be 
sent whenever any coupons are cut and 
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Chicago ‘Trust oe 


Records 25 Years 
of Service 


‘*And so on its twenty-fifth birthday the Chicago Trust 
Company looks down from a pointas great in age, experience, 
change and progress as if it had lived as long as Methuselah 
in his changeless, pastoral times. The years of Methuselah 
were 696 and one exactly like all the others and all the others 
like the one. There is more difference between the days in 
Chicago than between the years of the patriarch.”’ 


The foregoing excerpt is from our anniversary brochure, 
a copy of which will be forwarded to you upon request. 


CHICAGO TRUST COMPANY 


LUCIUS TETER, President HN W. O'LEARY, Vice-President 
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how at the end of the year a complete 
statement analyzed for income tax pur- 
poses will be sent. Right here you might 
also suggest in this connection the bank 
will prepare income tax returns provid- 
ing the customer furnishes information 
regarding other income and all expend- 
itures. 


Securing Commercial Accounts 

While you are assisting your eustomer 
with his coupons it is also very easy to 
suggest that you can make out a deposit 
ticket for him, and if he states that his 
account is at another bank, you have 
opened up an opportunity to explain to 
him the advantage of having his account 
at the same bank where his safe deposit 
box is located. 

I cannot begin to give instances of 
every opportunity you will have during 
your day’s routine for talking up the 
other departments of vour bank, but if 
vou are alert, and if your job is some- 
thing more than just opening and shut- 
ting the doors of safe deposit boxes, you 
will recognize your opportunities and 
your work will become more and more 
interesting. Make it a game and see 
how many people you ean interest in 
some other department each day. 

Plan the things you are going to say 
to Mr. Jones if he should come in today. 
He has had a box here for several years 
but has never had an account. Certainly 
he should have an account in your bank, 


for isn’t it just the best bank in town. 
That is what you think if you are a loyal 
employe interested in your work. If you 
feel that way, then try to make Mr. 
Jones see your bank as you see it. Make 
him better acquainted with it and the first 
thing you know you have gained a new 
customer in the banking department, 
the trust department, or any other de- 
partments you may have. 

“But,” you say, “I don’t know very 
much about the rest of the bank. I am 
busy in my own department and don’t 
have time to learn much about the other 
departments, and besides I haven’t time 
to talk very long to any one customer. 
I am too busy.” 

All that is probably true. But if 
vou have the interest of the bank at 
heart, and if you have your own interest 
at heart, you will use every opportunity 
to learn all you ean about every de- 
partment of the bank and thus make 
yourself more valuable to your em- 
ployers. And while you may not be able 
to stop and hold a long conversation 
with Mr. Jones, yet by making yourself 
familiar with the whole bank you will 
become alert to grasp every opportunity 
to bring home to Mr. Jones by just a 
few words some other service that he 
needs and your bank ean give him. 

Now, how is Mr. Jones going to re- 
gard your bank? By the impression you 
make on him when you are serving him 


in your department. Your actions every 


ASK US THIS ONE: 


“How will Harvey Blodgett’s 
Dollar-Education Plan 


INCREASE THIS BANK’S PROFITS?” 


A FAIR QUESTION. It has been answered 
so convincingly to bankers that our plant is working 
overtime to the limit of the endurance of our loyal 
workers, producing ‘‘Prosperity Handbooks.”’ 


Said the advertising manager of a twenty million 
dollar bank, ‘‘This is the best proposition that has 
been presented to me in the five years I have been 


on this job.” 


If you are in position to consider seriously a plan 
which will produce maximum results from your 
publicity expenditures put squarely to us the question, 


“How will Harvey Blodgett’s Dollar-Education 
Plan increase this bank’s Profits?” 


HARVEY BLODGETT COMPANY 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY 


ST. PAUL 





day are going to count a lot on whethe 
you ean interest Mr. Jones in some other 
department or not. He is going to See 
the bank through you. 

Don’t let it make any difference if hp 
comes in late some day when you are in 
a hurry to get out. Just make him fee| 
comfortable. Tell him you are glad hp 
got in before the vault closed. Or jf 
he is a little unreasonable some day, jug 
meet him with a smile and do your beg 
to cheer him up. 

With all your desire to please, hoy. 
ever, you should always keep uppermost 
m your mind the importance of you 
work and the care you should use in the 
protection of those safe deposit boxes 
under your custody. Never take any 
chances. Be sure that no one gains a. 
trance to a box unless he has the proper 
authority for such entry. You may ap. 
parently annoy a customer now and they 
by insisting on taking every precaution, 
but after he thinks it over, he will real- 
ize that his securities are safe in your 
custody after all, and he will feel all the 
more confidence in you and your bank. 


It Pays To Protect the Customer 

A few years ago, we had two brothers 
as customers and each had his own safe 
deposit box. One day one of the brothers 
came in and presented his key. Upon 
checking it with our records, something 
we always do, we discovered he had his 
brother’s key. Naturally we refused him 
entrance into his brother’s box. He 
stormed around to a considerable extent 
and claimed his brother had given him 
his key and desired him to get a paper 
out of the box for him. We still re- 
fused him entrance and tried to be as 
pleasant as possible in the face of an 
apparent rupture of friendly relations, 
explaining that if he would bring a 
written order from his brother we would 
be glad to let him in. 

After nearly half an hour of argu 
ment and after most of the officers had 
been brought into the controversy in an 
endeavor to hold the eustomer’s friend- 
ship and explain the bank’s position to 
him, he suddenly quieted down and said, 
“Well I lose. I bet my brother that I 
could get in his box without any trouble 
and he bet I couldn't. I certainly 
thought I could put it over, but I see! 
can’t and now I feel even safer regarding 
my securities in your vault.” 

You ean see what would have hap- 
pened if we had given in and permitted 
this man access to his brother’s box. We 
would probably have lost both boxes. 

In closing let me sum up the various 
points I have endeavored to cover. First, 
put stuffers in with all bills. Next, 4 
series of monthly folders to be sent out 
to all safe deposit: customers not con 
nected with other departments in the 
bank. Then the direct personal letters 
followed by a personal call from your 
solicitor or from the manager of the sale 
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deposit department. 

All these methods must be linked with 
the personal daily work of those in the 
safe deposit department not only in be- 
ing alert to grasp every opportunity to 
bring to the customer’s attention the 
other departments of the bank, but also 
py your pleasant and courteous attention 
to these customers and your willingness 
to assist them in any transaction that 
may be a little troublesome to them. 





ADJUNCT LEDGER CUTS 
DORMANT ACCOUNT COST 


ERHAPS the «biggest factors of 

cost to the bank in the commercial 
department are salaries of bookkeepers 
and statement clerks and the cost of 
bookkeeping machines and _ stationery. 
Any plan, therefore, that will enable 
an operator to handle more accounts 
than the average, is bound to make a 
considerable saving on these major 
items of expense. 

A plan in general use among the De- 
troit banks for handling “dormant” or 
“quiet” checking accounts accomplishes 
a great deal in reducing cost. Under 
this scheme, a survey is made of every | 
checking account about every 60 days. 

All accounts that have not changed 
during that period, or those that have 
had only one or two debits or credits 
are immediately transferred to what is 
ealled the “adjunct ledger’. A con- | 
trolling account of this ledger is main- | 
tained, but on account of the fact that 
it is very inactive, it is only proved on 
weekly or ten-day periods. Should an 
account in the “adjunct ledger’ be- 
come active, it is immediately put back 
among the regular accounts. 

The effect of this is to leave the 
operators with only live accounts to 
handle, with a consequent increase of 
production. 

Some idea of the time saved can be 
gained by taking an average case. Let 
us assume that an average operator 
will have 50 inactive accounts in her 
ledger. If she proves daily, as is the 
custom in most banks, she is listing for 
these 50 accounts about 300 items per 
week, or more than 15,000 in the course 
of a year. 

When we take into consideration that 
about 500 accounts is about the maxi- 
mum that the average operator can 
handle, it is apparent that the cost of 
handling is very materially reduced. It 
should be remarked that this “adjunct 
ledger” should not be confused with the 
“unclaimed balances” and also that the 
size of the balance kept has no bearing. 
The activity of the account alone is all 
that determines where it shall be kept. 





Dan A. Geiger was elected president 
of the Citizens Commercial and Savings 
Bank, Warren, Ohio, recently, sueceed- 





ing John M. Orr, resigning, president. 
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Clearing 29% 
_Of Chicago’s Checks 


Almost 35 billion dollars 
went through the Chicago 
Clearing House in 1926. 
Well over a fourth—or. 
$10,122,686,000 —was 
cleared by this institution 
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MORE GOOD ACCOUNTS AND 
MORE PROFITS 


An eruption at a directors’ meeting that caused a change 
in policy and a radical change in profits 


fF OOK at that figure,’ shouted 

Director Stanhope, “Look at it. 
Our advertising is costing just twice 
what it cost three years ago.” 

“That is true,” replied the president, 
“but our community is larger now. The 
cireulation of our local papers is much 
greater and the rates are higher.” 

“Cireulation, bah!” blurted Stanhope. 
“What good does our advertising do 


spoke up. “Let’s not get excited over 
this matter Frank, let’s give it careful 
consideration. Perhaps we are not cash- 
ing in on our advertising as we should. I 
think the place to begin to find fault is 
right at home. Maybe we directors have 
not done our share.” 

“What are you insinuating? Haven’t 
I attended every directors meeting since 
the organization of the bank?” asked 


We directors have simply sat on the 
beneh as judges of what they have ae- 
complished. As a matter of fact, we have 
done very little directing. 

“Suppose we take the blame on our. 
selves just as an experiment and see 
what we can do to cash in on the popu- 
larity our advertising has created for 
our bank. You know very well that 
there is not another institution in town 


anyway? The bank hasn’t grown like it 
should with the increase in population.” 

“Let me tell you a story,” suggested 
the president. “Some years ago a cer- 
tain nationally - advertised 
product was at the height 
of its sales and popularity. 

A new set of officers took 
over the business and it 
was decided that the heavy 
advertising expense was to 
be eut down so that the cost 
of advertising might be 
added to profits. This was 
done and what do you sup- 
pose happened? The _ bus- 
iness not only stopped 
growing, but it rapidly lost 
its prestige. 

“A competitor that had 
been waiting for this very 
opportunity, stepped in with 
much heavier advertising 
and soon had a great deal 
of the business that former- 
ly had been served by the 
company that had _ been 
leader so long. In just a 
few months, this old com- 
pany lost so much by not 
advertising that it took it 
years to get back to its 
former size and even then it 
could not retain its old place 
of leadership for the other 
company had gone so far 
ahead that it maintained its 
position.” 

“What has that to do with 
running a bank?” asked 
Stanhope. “You are not ad- 
vertising all over the coun- 
try I hope.” 

Director Anderson then 


40 


Stanhope. 

“T mean just this,” said Anderson, 
“we have been leaving it to the officers 
of the bank to build up our institution. 


that is so well known as ours. We have 
a building that is just as good as any. 
We have a location that cannot be in- 
proved on, and still our competitors 
have a lot of business that 
we really should have here. 

“You all know that the 


THE. UNKNOWN BANKER bank across the street has 


the account of the Siston 
By KEITH PRESTON 


Manufacturing Co. That 
Skyscrapers soar into our ken, company handles a lot of 

Of steel and stone a wondrous tissue; money. It has a big pay- 
Do poets ever sing the men roll, it has a good export 

Who float the underlying issue? business, and I claim that 
Yon webs of stone and steelwork staunch we are better prepared to 

Are founded on commercial paper serve it than the bank it 
That men of vision have to launch now uses, but I have never 

Ere spire and tower can soar and taper. told Frank Siston, the pres- 
that I thought so. 
Just to start the ball roll- 
ing, I will promise to call 
on Frank and tell him why 
I think he should have his 
account in our bank.” 

“A nice chance you have 
to swing that account over 
here. Why, Siston is tied up 
in the bank across the street, 











The banker and the broker seem ident, 
Like spiders in their hidden holes, 
And yet they weave the shining dream 

That stimulates poetic souls. 
For ere the architect can plan 

Or calculate his stress and strain 
He seeks some big LaSalle street man, 


Of eagle eye and massive brain, 
And, ere the poet sees on high 
Slim spire and flying buttress rise, 
The thrifty public has to buy tighter than a drum. You 
First liens on mansions in the skies. ean’t touch him with a ten- 
The poets toil not, neither spin, foot pole and the same 
Nor pay for one skyscraping story, thing is true about every 
But when the final rivet’s in other concern here in town. 
They brag like Solomon in his glory. When a new business comes 
To us, a radical and reb, to the city, that’s the time 
In poet circles an outsider, to go after the account, but 
It seems a shame to sing the web so far as trying to get any 
And give no credit to the spider. of those that are already 
We sing the men who raise the jack here is concerned, you know 
That builds the scraper of the sky as well as I do, that they are 
Whom poets with their facile knack saddled on to their preset 
Do so ignore and stultify. banks in such a way that 
Reprinted by permission of the author, Keith Preston, of the Chicago Daily News. you couldn’t buck them out 


of the saddle, no matter 
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how hard you tried.” 

“Nevertheless, Frank, I am going to 
try. 1 am going to start on Siston, and 
I believe that the rest of you directors 
ought to do the same thing. Pick out 
somebody that you know and, at any 
rate, find out why we can’t get them.” 

After some discussion, it was decided 
that the directors should take it upon 
themselves to conduct a campaign for 
new business to cash in on the adver- 
tising that had been done during the 
past months. 

At the following directors’ meeting, 
Anderson announced with a great deal 
of satisfaction that. the Siston Manu- 
facturing Co., had opened an account. 
“We haven’t all of their account,” he 
explained, “but we have enough to 
make it worth while, and if we make 
good, it is going to mean more business 
for us. It is up to our officers now. We 
have brought the account here, the 
officers must serve Siston in the way 
that he needs to be served.” 

“Well, I was against this thing on the 
start,” admitted Stanhope, “but I called 
on Jim Spencer, the manager of the 
Roller Mills and I found that he needed 
more help than he was getting and 
really all I had to do was to ask him 
for his account and I got it. I suppose 
it was just luck that I dropped in when 
I did. He was considering taking his 
account to the new trust company, but 
no one had asked him and when I asked 
him for his account, he came here.” 

And so it was that other directors re- 
ported that they had secured new ae- 
counts. The campaign was kept up un- 
til at the end of three months, a check 
up showed that the had 
brought new accounts with total average 
balances of over $500,000. 

The period that had been set for the 
campaign was closed, but none of the 
directors really had in mind stopping 
their efforts because they had learned 
that it was a fascinating game. 


directors 


“What’s the use of stopping now?” 
asked Anderson. “We have the habit of 
asking folks to put their business in our 
bank, why not keep the habit. There are 
sill a lot of others who have not been 
seen and a good many of those we have 
seen, it might pay to see again.” 

And so it was that the “new business 
habit,” as Anderson ealled it, was es- 
tablished and the directors, from that 
time on thought in terms of profitable 
aceounts. 


At a meeting of the board of directors 
of the Garfield National Bank of New 
York City, the following officers were 
elected: George G. Milne, Jr., vice pres- 
ident and trust officer, Ralph T. Thorn, 


cashier, Frank J. Irving, assistant 


cashier. This meeting was held pursuant 
'o the death of A. W. Snow, formerly 
vice president and eashier of the bank. 
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An Industrial Plant 
at NORFOLK » cuts down 


‘distribution costs 


out to every market in the 
country—express steamship service 
at freight rates—frequent sailings by 
short direct sea routes to the principal 
ports of Europe and South America— 
these are but a few of the advantages 
that the Norfolk-Portsmouth area of 
Virginia offers to industries. 

In this fast growing area many great busi- 
nesses have already found industrial sites of rare 
opportunities. Norfolk-Portsmouth is centrally 
located to vast supplies of raw materials. Its 
supply of labor is abundant and high class— 
95% native born. Hydroelectric and steam 
power are available at low cost. A mild climate 


permits of year round operation of outdoor in- 
dustries. 


IGHT great railways reaching | ( 
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Norfolk's abundant acreage provides ex- 
cellent plant sites at moderate cost. Our 
Industrial Commission will be glad to assist you 
by preparing an economic and engineer- 
ing analysis of the Norfolk-Portsmouth 
industrial area as related to your specific 
enterprises. 


All inquiries held in confidence. Ad- 
dress Norfolk-Portsmouth Industrial 
Commission, Dept.B-3,Chamber of Com- 
merce, Norfolk, Va. 


Shaded central section 
indicates territory where 
freight rates are cheaper 
from Norfolk than from 
a South Atlantic port 
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Shaded central section indicates 
territory where freight rates are 
cheaper from Norfolk than from 
a North Atlantic port. Rates to 
Pacific Coast are equal 


NORFOLK-PORTSMOUTH 


Chamber of Commerce 


Shaded sections indicate territory 
where freight rates are cheaper from 
Norfolk than from a Great Lakes port 
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The Midland’s 
Field 


—like the distribution of 
its stock—is co-extensive 
with the Fourth Federal 
Reserve District. 























It invites your trial of 
its collections and credit 
facilities. 


MIDLAND 
BANK 


WILLIAMSON BUILDING 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Resources over $26,000,000.00 
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PENSIONS 


HAT isa word which has 
caused a lot of cogita- 
tion on the part of both 


governments and private busi- 
ness. 


The immense resources of life 
insurance companies, their le- 
gally founded financial strength, 
have been applied to the prob- 
lem of pensions. 


The Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology has recently 
taken an interesting step in 
this direction. In addition to 
the Retirement Features, the 
Tech plan also provides for 
Death and Disability Benefits. 
This is a special application of 
Group Insurance as written by 
the John Hancock Mutual Life 
Insurance Company. 


The plan is adaptable to the 
needs of firms and corporations 
and requires only a modest ap- 
propriation to set it in motion. 
The cost is well within the 
means of both employer and 
employees. 


We shall be pleased to fur- 
nish you, without obligation 
on your part, full information 
as applied to your own needs. 
Write to Inquiry Bureau, 


LiFe INSURANCE COMPANY 


oF BOSTON. MassacnusErTS 


197 CLarENDON St., Boston 
B. Mo. 








TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRAVEL 


How one bank converts customers to the 
proposition of letting a travel bureau 
make all arrangements for trips 


By FRED W. LYONS 


Director, International Travel Bureau, First 
National Bank, Louisville, Kentucky 


ROMOTING foreign travel and the 

use of a bank’s travel department, is 
largely a matter of suggestion to the 
right people at the right time. 

We have two things to aceomplish 
by suggestion. One is to create the de- 
sire for travel, and the other is to 
create the desire to have all arrange- 
ments made beforehand by a travel 
bureau. 

Much of our work is done by mail. 
Every time we secure the name of some 
one who is in line for foreign travel, we 
write a short interesting letter, and send 
it special delivery accompanied by a 
typewritten itinerary, incorporating 
certain beauty spots in Norway, Sweden, 
Great Britain and Ireland, France, 
Switzerland, and Italy, with a brief 
description of each, and when and how 
to see them to the best advantage. 

This letter and its accompanying illus- 
trations, usually creates the desire to go 
abroad. If other conditions are right, 
bookings for a trip are usually certain 
and quick. 

Newspaper advertisements and en- 
velope stuffers, help to secure prospects. 
But for actually creating a desire to 
travel and for securing real bookings, 
it is found that suggesting an itinerary 
produces the very best results. Of 
course, the itinerary suggested on a 
guess is not always the one that is ae- 
tually used. However, it is so specific 
that it is fascinating and we remind the 
prospect that his itinerary will be pre- 
pared especially for him to meet all of 
his own requirements. 

We find that some people have the 
idea that they can travel with more 
satisfaction, by not having arrangements 
made beforehand. They seem to feel 
that they want to start whenever they 
desire, and stay as long as they like at 
each stop, but it is usually not difficult 
to show a person with this thought, that 
it is not such a good way to travel as 
it would seem. 


A person traveling this way is almost 
sure to be compelled to accept accom- 
modations that are not at all what he 
wants. He must accept those that are 
entirely inadequate or in many eases 
uncomfortable. Or he must take some- 
thing that costs a good deal more than 
he had wanted to pay. A few examples 
of such experiences usually convince the 
prospect that this is not his ideal after 
all. 
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There is another class that has jp | 
mind making their own arrangements | 


But after we have shown the amount of 


work necessary to secure all of the facts | 


and the time required to make the yar}. 
ous arrangements, the prospect usually 
becomes confused and _ ends up by 
assigning the job to us. 

To make sure that our customers yill 
have pleasant and safe trips, we operate 
under the business management of one 
of the largest touring companies in the 
world. Our customers appreciate this 
when they realize what a serious situ. 
ation a person is in, especially a woman 
traveling alone, to disembark at some 
foreign port, where the customs officers, 
train men, porters, and others do not 
speak English. 

As an additional service, we insure 
each traveler’s life in the amount of 
$5,000 for three months, payable in 
case of death by accident, and in adéd- 
tion, we provide for the sum of $100, 
to be paid in ease of accident not re 
sulting in death. 


We find that extra personal services 
of this sort are always splendid adver- 
tisers and command the friendship of 
customers in a way that nothing els 
could. 

The travel bureau is a great benetit 
to the bank because it brings many 
people into the institution who might 
not otherwise come; supplying our 
officers an opportunity of 
acquainted with them. 


beeoming 


After all, this is the real purpose ot 
a departmentalized bank. While one de- 
partment does not appeal to the needs 
of a certain person, another will. And 
when we have a customer being served 
by one officer of our institution, he is 
a prospect for other services and thus 
the whole bank grows. 


COOPERATIVE INSURANCE 
TRUST PLAN 


In an attempt to conserve the $9,000, 
000 of insurance money, which is the 
estimated loss in Cleveland, the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of that city is dis 
tributing 50,000 copies of a book called, 
“Your Money and Your Life.” The 
mailing of these booklets is one step 1 
a civic campaign to interest Cleveland 
people in the life insurance trust plan 
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offered by banks, trust companies and 
jnsurance companies. 

The book is the work of William 
Ganson Rose, president of William 
Ganson Rose, Ine., and is published 
under the auspices of the life insurance 
trust committee of the chamber of com- 


y+ SS bs ‘ 
e, headed by Harris Creech, pres- y) | A 
vient of the Cleveland Trust Company. nnouncin 
The 
New Sales 
Copyrighted 
The 69th Congress accorded the privi- 


lege of copyright to original work re- E a2 3 | and Executive 
} produced by the duplicating process that TT 4 
does not require the setting of type. 


nate mL = ‘ 
2 Previously the copyright act applied <a ee | i O ; f 
¢ only to matter reproduced from type set is is : bah a tad 1¢ es O 

7 or plate process fully performed within 
F the United States. This makes it possi- 


: ble to copyright sales letters. THE 
Veteran Loans 
r | direct. But when Frank T. Hines of the 


t When Congress adjourned, it ap- 
bureau requested the loan of $25,000,000 In The Mutual Trust ‘Bldg. 


a | RECENT NEWS FROM 


WASHINGTON 





ry Mimeographed Work May Be 





e tion had been cared for by authorizing 
[ | the Veterans Bureau to make the loans 





peared that the veterans loan proposi- 
from the adjusted service certificate fund 


with which to make these loans, John R. 1518 Walnut Street == Philadelphia 
| MeCarl comptroller general of the 
United States, ruled that because Con- 
gress did not pass the deficiency bill, 
making this money available for the pur- Our new offices, located in the heart of Phila- 
, pose, it could not be used. ut . ; ‘ : ; 
Sree wre delphia’s financial and business district, will 
) Farm Loan Bonds Popular pe 
The largest issue ever floated by the greatly enlarge our facilities for serving our 
Federal Farm Loan Board, totaling ; , ee 
; $100,000,000 was oversubseribed, accord- clients in the field of financial advertising. 
é ing to Elmer S. Landes, acting com- : 


missioner. The issue was sold for the 

purpose of redeeming chiefly the $93,- 

000,000 issue of Federal Land Bank 

bonds which were called for redemption 

May 1, 1927. The new bonds bear in- 

: terest at the rate of 4.25 and will result 
m a saving of approximately $232,000 
on loans to farmers. 


Federal Reserve for Island Possession pm 
Upon his return from a visit to the Fret ant ets : 
West Indies, Representative MeFadden, ae a ei aa 
author of the McFadden bill, stated that 
he expects to initiate legislation at the . 

| coming session of Congress to extend 

— the federal reserve system to Hawaii and HE ¢ OLLINS SERVICE 
a Porto Rico. He stated that while he was 
. 7s in Porto Rico, the chamber of commerce 

: adopted a resolution asking that the 
operation of the federal reserve system FINANCIAL ADVER TISING 
&§ be extended to include that possession of 
the United States. He expects to spend 
some time in the Hawaiian Islands this 
summer looking into the situation there. 
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A NEW TRUST CAMPAIGN 
OF DIGNIFIED PAMPHLETS 


In a series of 12 four-page pamphlets 
being supplied by William Elliot Graves 
to banks in all parts of the country, the 
trust message is progressively and 
effectively presented. As an illustration 
of the practical nature of these simple 
messages, here are the titles of the 12 
pamphlets: : 

The simplest form of family protec- 
tion—insurance trust. 

If you could only see into the future 
you might make a different will. 

Make your life insurance do its full 
duty 

The duties of an executor 

Addressed to successful men who have 
not yet accumulated an estate 

Who will watch over their financial 
affairs when you are gone? 

A father’s provision for his daughter 

How much will your estate shrink 
—and who will stand the loss? 

Some day another will invest your 
money 

Be sure you leave your executor 
enough cash to keep your estate out of 
trouble 

The future of that boy of yours 

When you follow the wanderlust. 


CLIFF WETHERILL SPINS 
A YARN 


(Continued from page 15) 


have the job of steering him?” 

For another half mile Cliff said noth- 
ing. Then quite of his own accord he 
began— 

“Fifteen years ago, Joe, you know this 
town wasn’t more’n half the size it is 
now. In those days we used to have 
hifchin’ posts right out in front of the 
bank building and there wa’n’t more’n 


two blocks of stores in the whole village. 
Well, anyhow, along came this young 
Jackson boy and he had an idea as to 
how the wheat raised around here might 
be manufactured into breakfast food 
right here in town, instead of us shipping 
the wheat away to be manufactured. So 
the first thing we knew, up he started 
to make this dude-fodder. 

“Nobody believed in his idea, but he 
went ahead just the same. His father 
left him a little farm, and he sold that 
and with the proceeds he built a little 
building and put some machinery in it 
to make this breakfast food of his. He 
got a fancy looking package and a good 
name for his product, and he went to 
work. Well sir, inside of four years he 
had a business going, there was no mis- 
taking that—and he bought a lot of 
wheat from the farmers around these 
parts. 

“He did his banking with us, and 
[ watched his balances grow and grow 
until I figured he was goin’ to be one 
of the best accounts we had. 

“Well, one morning about 11 years 
ago, when I was drivin’ past Jackson’s 
plant, down at the other side of the rail- 
road, I saw that he was buildin’ onto 
his old building—making a place about 
two or three times as big as what he had 
before. Now what’s he doin’ that for, I 
wondered ? 

“He kept on buildin’ that addition and 
he finished it, and then nothin’ went in- 
to it. 

“[ waited awhile, and waited awhile, 
and sure enough, finally Jackson came 
in. 

“ ‘Hello, Jim’, I says to him. ‘Jim’, I 
says to him, ‘T see you been addin’ on to 
your house. What kind of furniture you 
aiming on puttin’ in there?’ 

“‘That’s just what I’ve come to see 
about, Cliff.’ he said, and of course, I 
knew it was. I figured he’d been able to 
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take enough money out of his business 
and out of his savings to build that ad. 
dition, but not enough to equip it. 

“You see, Cliff,’ he began. ‘The fact 
is I’ve got to enlarge my business, This 
breakfast food isn’t big enough for me 
any more. So I figured on doing a Jo; 
of things. There’s other things raised 
around here besides wheat, and I don't 
see why I can’t put out different pro. 
ducts in different packages and gglj 
them too. For instance, there is lots of 
fruit. I thought I could turn a whole 
floor of that new addition of mine into 
a canning plant. Besides that, I figured 
that I could start making cheese, Ther: 
is lots of cheese made around here but 
it is all for bulk shipment. I figured 
I might make cheese, put it in little 
trademarked packages and get it across 
that way. Then—’ 

“‘Hold on, Jim,’ says I. ‘If I ealen. 
late right, you are bettin’ on borrowin’ 
from us the money you need to put in 
all the equipment for all these here new 
things. Ain’t that right?’ ” 

“<That’s exactly right.’ says he. 

“‘No it ain’t,’ says I. ‘It’s exactly 
wrong.’ 

“Well sir, his mouth fell open a mile. 
‘Don’t you think I’m a good risk?’ he 
asked. 

“‘T know you’re good for $10,000, 
maybe $20,000, I told him. ‘And you're 
entitled to it. But you can’t have a cent 
on the plan you’ve got in mind,’ 

“*Why?? he asked me. He sure was a 
surprised man.” 

But then at this point in Cliff's story 
they reached the Ashman farm. Joe 
waited in the ear while Ashman showed 
Cliff about the place. Joe was very 
mueh interested in the story Cliff had 
been telling on the way out. As he 
waited, he wondered what had happened 
to Jackson—whether Cliff finally gave 
him the loan he asked for or not. Im- 
agine his disappointment when, as they 
started back toward town, Cliff sudden- 
ly began again. 

“When I was a boy out on the farm, 
there was a fellow who lived half a mile 
down the road named Walt Akers. He 
was a hustler, Walt was, and when his 
father died and Walt took over the 
farm, Walt got a lot of newfangled 
ideas. His father ran a stock farm and 
it was a darned good stock farm, too. 
He made money. But Walt figured on 
doin’ lots better than the old man. 

“So the first thing you knew, Walt 
put in grapevines, blackberry and rasp- 
berry bushes, currants, strawberries, and 
all such, and started in to do fruit farm- 
ing. Then he thought he would go in for 
poultry so he got a whole stock of faney 
chickens from Chicago and started m 
raisin’ chickens and selling eggs. Then 
he took five acres and turned that into 
a truck garden, and thought he could 
ship cabbages, celery, lettuce and all 
that kind of thing to market. Meanwhile 
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The Dime Bankette is obtain- 
able with a lady's change purse 
or gentlemen’s wallet of genuine 
leather. It holds 30 visible dimes 
that can beseen, touched,counted 
at will. It is as thin and light 
as a good watch, and is finished 
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and productive for the banker. 


Results— before 
You Order! 


Our Proof Plan of guaranteed results 
relieves Mr. Banker of the effort and 
expense of experimenting. The Dime 
Bankette makes no mere promises, 
and requires no advance outlays for 
materials—but first proves without 


cost that— 


1. It will produce satisfactory business 
for your own institution. 

2. It offers definite results at the towenh 
cost obtainable anywhere. 

3. Its expense will not eat up the 
profits from the accounts it develops. 


a changeable printed 


window — economical 


The Bankette plan assures a fixed amount of 
deposits for every account secured. 
demonstrate its economy, se and 
productivity, before you or 
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Write us at once for complete details 


THE BANKETTE COMPANY, INC. 


Bankers-Building, 73 Water Street, Boston, Sines 





he tried to go on runnin’ a stock farm. 


“Well, 
it when he finally got all them things 


I wish you could have seen 


goin’ at the same time. Hatchin’ his 
chickens in the spring took up his time 
just when the truck garden needed the 
most attention. He didn’t get his truck 
in until late, and he was behind the sea- 
son all through and couldn’t find a 
market. 

“About the time the berries were ripe, 
the chickens got into the berry patches 
and ate up most of the berries, so he had 
to take time off the berry-pickin’ and 
build a new fence around the chicken- 
yard. By the time he got through, the 
berries were gone. Meanwhile his stock 
began to get run down. He lost three or 
four good calves that year because he 
couldn’t take care of ’em. 

“Just when his sweetcorn was gettin’ 
ripe, the stock broke through the fence, 
which he hadn’t had time to fix, and ate 
up half his crop, in the middle of the 
night. They all got sick and three blood- 
ed cows died. He lost money that year, 
and he lost a lot of it and when along 
im October one of those queer fall 
thunder showers came along with a 
tornado ahead of it, and blew down his 
thicken house and flattened out his 
truck garden, and tore all the grapes 
off his vines, and just ruined things gen- 
erally, he didn’t have a cent with which 
'0 go about repairin’ anything. 


“Do you know what he did? He sold 
all the chickens that were still alive to 
the butcher. He threw his fruit garden 
and his truck patch wide open to pas- 
ture, and let the stock range through 
und eat down all the stuff he’d planted 
so carefully. 

“Then he came to see my father. 
‘What do you want?’ Pa asked. ‘I want 
to borrow some money,’ Walt said. 
‘What for?’ asked Pa. Walt scratched 
his head and began to grin. ‘Well,’ he 
said, ‘if you want to know the truth, I 
want to buy some more blooded cattle.’ 
Pa lent him the money, he bought the 
eattle and stuck to stock farming. To- 
day he is one of the richest farmers in 
the county.” 

Joe didn’t know what kind of com- 
ment the story called for, so he made 
none. 


That evening when the two men sat 
in Cliff Wetherill’s home, Cliff finished 
his story: “So as I was sayin,’ when 
Jackson asked me why we wouldn’t lend 
him a cent on the plan he had in mind, 
I says to him, says I, ‘Did you ever 
hear about Walt Akers?’ 

“The result of it was that we made 
Jackson throw out all the plans he had 
and all the equipment he had bought 
with an eye to cannin’ fruit, and makin’ 
cheese, and makin’ graham flour, and 
then we loaned him the money to buy 


‘enough»machinery to inerease his break- 


tast food production to five times what 
it was before. That’s Jackson’s new 
building they are puttin’ up over there 
next to the canal, as I told you. He em- 
ploys one-third of the men in town. He 
sells breakfast food from Halifax to 
San Francisco.” 

Cliff suddenly 
grinned. 

“But do you know, to this day” he 
said, “Jackson still tells men around 
town here how I cramped his style, and 
brags about what a big man he would 
have been if I’d only let him go ahead 
years ago the way he wanted to!” 


turned to Joe and 


A BANKER ANSWERS 
H. G. WELLS 


(Continued from page 14) 


and I, the banker, am simply a man 
with a job. 

From deepest root to high est leaf, 
that job is the simple one of assuring 
the producer of any good thing or any 
worthy service that his work is not in 
vain. 

Nor is it for me, the banker, to decide 
what things are good, what services are 
worthy. 

Humanity decides those questions 
and neither I nor Mr. Wells controls 
humanity, much as we might sometimes 
like to do so. 

Humanity expects sharp and biting 
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criticism of Mr. Wells and pays him 
handsomely when he delivers it. 

What does humanity expect of me? 

First—Broad, general knowledge of 
what goods and services are wanted so 
I ean tell a man what to make and how 
to make it. 

Second—Prompt notice of the assem- 
bly of available supplies and prompt 
help in the utilization of available de- 
mands for them. 

Third—Constant judg- 
ment as to the validity of promises in 
a world that works almost entirely on 
faith—a world that is happiest when 
busiest and least apprehensive of future 
want—a world that stops working when 
it stops believing. 


exercise of 


Less than ten years ago, humanity 
coalesced into one world again after 
spending four devastating years as two 
worlds. The split had been over a brok- 
en promise that set up a doubt as to 
the validity of all promises. The coales- 
cence has been brought about by a be- 
wildering promise on the part of the 
defeated half to do something which 
will make it possible for the various 
elements of the victorious half to keep 
promises they made each other during 
the separation. 

Confuse it how you may by figures 
and statistics, this last 
promise is what those allied promises 
were—an agreement to make and de- 
liver goods or services. 


reparations 


BLUE-BLACK 
ITS PERMANENT 


PREMIUM WRITING FLUID 
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As a banker, I approved the validity 
of the fighting promises, and as a 
banker I have approved the validity of 
the final coalescence promises. If hu- 
manity will work (and it will as long 
as it believes) those promises ean be 
fulfilled. If those promises ean be ful- 
filled, then so ean all the myriad of 
smaller promises now based on faith in 
their fulfillment. 

Distrust between man and man, group 
and group, nation and nation may slow 
up the process—might conceivably stop 
it. I work against that and the tool I 
use is a simple one in essence for all its 
complicated mystery of design and ex- 
tension. 

My tool is a human charaeteristie as 
plain and universal as the human hand 
—the conscious wish for continuous 
private ownership of things. Every cen- 
tury of recorded history has shown that 
wish becoming more intense, extending 
to more things, actuating more men and 
bringing more things into continuous 
existence. 

As I sit here today no living human 
being made all the things that he or she 
possesses and no human being can make 
all the things that he or she wants to 
possess. 

My job as a banker is to keep up ex- 
changes of things for things by en- 
making of 


couraging the promises 


which I endorse and record and of which 
T superintend the fulfillment. 
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INDEXING 
CREDIT STRENGTH 


(Continued from page 13) 
ent. What is often not so apparent js 
the fact that capital thus borrowed yp. 
mains a debt that must be paid in the 
end. 

If the company can use the perioi 
between funding and maturity of this 
debt to increase its earnings so as ty 
accumulate funds to retire the capital 
secured by the funding arrangements 
then the expedient may be _perfeetly 
proper. But if an almost immediate 
piling up of more eurrent debt accom. 
panies the funding operation, as is not 
infrequently the case, the proceeding 
is only a subterfuge. 

Such an operation ean be aceurately 
followed by checking the movement af 
the current ratio with the movement of 
the worth to debt ratio. The mere fund- 
ing of a current debt, with no increased 
borrowing, will not affect the worth to 
debt ratio as the total debt will remain 
the same. But if the worth to debt ratio 
is a falling one, during or after an 
funding operations and the eurrent 
ratio has not actually risen, then we 
have an untoward development and 3 
decrease in proportional credit strength. 

This is more exaggerated if the 
funded debts be a debenture issue de- 
manding the maintenance of a definite 
current ratio proportion to prevent im- 
medite maturity of such debenture. It 
is also dangerous when the mortgages 
upon which any funded debt rests be- 
gin to approach the distress value of 
their collateral asset because there may 
then be a residuum of apparent funded 
debt that would become current in a 
fiseal and closing liquidation. 

In fact, a funding operation can le 
used to window dress as well as to cor- 
rect a weak current position in a way 
that might easily mislead any analys 
relying on the current ratio alone. But 
when several sets of proportions are 
regularly computed and_ recorded, : 
faulty, unsound or willfully misleading 
window dressing of one proportion wil 
very often lead in a dislocated secon! 
or third proportion, which in turn sug- 
gests a closer investigation and poss 
ble loss prevention. 


Relative Ratio Values 


The method of relating the value in 
analysis of the ratios discussed, one ' 
another, starts with the 
that all of the ratios together equal it 
their total value 100 per cent. By divit- 
ing this among the several ratios 0 
some plan of apportionment, each ratio 
is given a percentage expressing If 
part in this scheme of analysis. 

Such a method of valuing is, 
course, purely arbitrary and differen! 
analysts may reasonably have hones 
differences of opinion as to what value 
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to place on any ratio. Then too, the 
relative values may change both for 
types of business and for phases of the 
economic eyele. Therefore, the values 
here discussed can be no more than the 
opinion of the writer, based upon his 
experience in their use. 

The following scale is generally found 
to be a reasonable weight table for the 
ratios. _In certain cases of extremely low 
fxed assets investment, the ratios hav- 
ing this as one of their component parts 
must be re-weighted or at least adjusted. 


Ratio Weight 


Current ratio 
Worth to debt 
Worth to fixed 


Combined ratio values.......... 


Base for Analysis 

We usually want to know one of two 
things in analyzing a risk: Is the bus- 
iness in a stronger position than in 
previous years? Is it as strong as some 
other company or group of companies? 

Under the first condition, in which 
we may be analyzing a company to find 
out its progress, there are several op- 
tions as to the selection of a base from 
which to measure. It is feasible and 
proper to use the first statement of any 
series. It is just as possible to use a 
three or five-vear average from the first 
three or five statements. The latter is 
the method generally used by the writer 
because it minimizes the danger of the 
base itself being badly out of line. Be- 
ing an average, it is more stable. 

Under the second condition, we must 
assume that the analyst has another 
company or other companies whose 
statements are of comparable date and 
type so that he may use them as a back- 
ground against which to measure any 
one company. 

Presuming that all the necessary data 
is available, the next step is to compute 
the proportion or relation between the 
ratios for the single company and the 
base selected so as to determine the re- 
lation that exists between them. 


If the current ratio for the company 
be 200 per cent and the ratio selected 
as a base be 250 per cent, then the com- 
pany ratio is 80 per cent as good as the 
base. 

In other words, we divide the ratio 
of the company by the ratio of the base 
and reduce the relation to a percentage. 
As we have assigned a weight of 25 to 
the current ratio and as, in the case 
cited, the company’s ratio is only 80 per 
cent of the base, it follows that the eur- 
rent ratio for the company can be 
credited with a value of only 80 per 
cent of the weight, or 20. 

This method is applied to all ratios 
for the company when they are less than 
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Time Out” for Business 


An important telegram for an official of a bank in the 
Northwest cameto the Union Trust Company—its Chicago 
correspondent. We were requested to make every effort 
to forward and deliver it to the banker who had passed 
through Chicago en route to a southern city. 


In 10 minutes, via our private wire to New Orleans, we 
traced the bank official to a Gulf Coast golf course, located 
a private telephone wire direct to the club house, and 
delivered the message on the fifth green. On his return 
through Chicago, he again called at the Bank to express 
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the base ratios. However, when any 
ratio for the company is greater than 
the base, a somewhat different computa- 
tion is necessary. 

Theoretically, any ratio could fall so 
low that its relation to a base could be 
zero. If we were to compute the relation 
as described in the preceding paragraph, 
there would be no upward possible limit 
of the relationship of any two ratios. 

For example, the base ratio might be 
1,000 per cent, with sales of ten times 
the fixed assets. A single company in 
the same line might rent rather than 
own almost all of the fixed assets used 
in the business. On this basis, the rela- 
tion of sales to fixed assets might be 
10,000 or 100,000 per cent. 
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If we were to divide 10,000 by 1,000 
and multiply the result by 10, the weight 
assigned to this ratio, we would be giv- 
ing this ratio a ludicrously absurd 
value of 100 so that with every other 
ratio at zero, the company would still 
show parity. Of course, such an undue 
influence must be prevented. 

The first statistical step is to start 
with 100 per cent and establish the up- 
ward possible range at another 100 per 
cent or equal to the possible downward 
range. By this we get 200 per cent as 
the top limit for any relation between 
a company’s ratio and the base against 
which it is being measured. By divid- 
ing the base ratio by the ratio for the 
company and subtracting the resulting 
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percentage from 200, we secure a pro- The company ratios are divided by 
portionally graduated relation never those for a group of similar companies, 
quite reaching 200 per cent, and hence exeept for those that are starred, in 
never quite doubling the value of the which the second column is divided by 


ratio as compared to its assigned weight. the first and the resulting percentage 
An Example of an Index Computation qedueted from 200 per cent. 





















































An example in figures showing the 
set-up of the index computation may 





This process results in the following 
















































































‘ EER table: 
probably clarify the descriptive expla- 

nation preceding. Ratios Process Relation 
Current ratio 162 + 220 = 73% 
Ratios Company Base Worth to debt 65 + 167 = 39% 
Ratios Ratios Worth to fixed 200— (271 + 2,119) =188% 
Current ratio 162% 220% Sales to receivables 629+957 = 65% 
Worth to debt 65% 167% Sales to merchandise 256+547 = 47% 
Worth to fixed 2,119%* 271% Sales to fixed 200—(1,079 + 9,473) =189% 
Sales to receivables 629% 957% Sales to worth 200— (407 +446) =109% 

Sales to merchandise 256% 547% ‘ —" 
Sales to fixed 9,473%* 1.078% These relations are then multiplied by 

Sales to worth 446%* 407% the weights assigned to each ratio. 
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Ratios Weight x Relation — Values 
Current ratio 25 x 73% 18.95 
Worth to debt 25 x 39% 975 
Worth to fixed 15 x 188% 98 99 
Sales to rec’bles. 10 x 65% 6.50 
Sales to mdse. 10 x 47% 4.7 
Sales to fixed 10 x 189% = 18% 
Sales to worth 5 x 109% 5.45 

Relative credit index 9175 


While only 73 per cent strong in the 
current ratio, the company’s lack of 
solidification of capital in fixed assets 
expressed by those ratios having to dp 
with fixed assets, has raised its whol 
position to 91.75 per cent which, while 
below parity, is stronger than would 
be expected from a sole reliance on the 
current ratio. 

In actual practice, the last three tables 
are consolidated in one form as here 
reproduced, the necessary entries being 
made as computed. 


Ratios and Index 
Wt. Co. Group Rel. Value 
Current 25 162% 220% 73% 18.35 
Worth-Fixed 15 2,119 271 188 28,9 
Worth-Debt 25 65 167 39 = 9.75 
Sales-Ree. 10 629 957 65 6.50 
Sales-Mdse. 10 256 547 47 4.70 
Sales-Fixed 10 9,478 1,078 187 18,90 
Sales-Worth 5 446 407 109 5.45 
Index 
The figures used in this example are 
purely hypothetical and are intended 
only as a means of explaining the 
method. 


NEW GOVERNMENT 
SERVICES 


(Continued from page 11) 
tive Marketing is a veritable clearing 
house for information on rural coopera- 
tion. 

The contact of the new agency 
with the banking world is obvious. Dat- 
ing, perhaps from the days when bank- 
ers began to encourage the farm youth 
to form pig clubs, corn clubs, garden 
clubs, and other junior producing rings, 
there has been a growing appreciation 
in banking circles of the influence of 
cooperative operations upon farm 
credit and farm purchasing power. A 
paternal federal institution that under- 
takes to guide farmers along the path 
of sound economies in their mutual 
ventures cannot but contribute to 
sounder development of cooperative 
ideals. Incidentally, the government will 
use its good offices, through the new 
bureau to persuade agricultural produe- 
ers to grade their produce according to 
uniform standards and to employ qual- 
ified and experienced sales executives 
to direct the distribution. 


How Mailing Lists are Revised 


The Post Office Department has made 
its contribution to the newer activities 
of the administrative branch of govert- 
ment which react upon bankdom. The 
new arrangements to help correct the 
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private mailing lists of banks and bus- 
iness houses are important. For some 
time past postmasters have had author- 
ity to revise private mailing lists, em- 
ploying substitute clerks and charging 
the owners of the lists the amount ae 
tually paid to the clerks for the time 
engaged, at a rate not exceeding 65 
ents per hour. 

Bankers have felt, though, that the 
revision fell short of the ideal in that it 
did not supply the new addresses to 
which undeliverable mail should go. 
Lately, the Postmaster General has 
remedied this defect. The official revisers 
of private mailing lists have been 
authorized to insert forwarding address- 
es for all names for which the local 
post office has a permanent forwarding 
order. 

Revision also contemplates the sup- 
plying of proper initials, street, and 
box numbers where there are inaccura- 
cies in these details in the list as sub- 
mitted. Where two or more names on 
the list have the same address, the re- 
vising clerk indicates which name is 
that of the head of the household. For 
sight corrections in a small mailing 
list, requiring, say, not more than half 
an hour of work by one clerk no charge 
is made. 


Reginal Market Surveys 


Because New England bankers have 
demonstrated to what extent financial 
interests may encourage the government 
in its program of regional market sur- 
veys this investigative activity of the 
Department of Commerce has lately 
taken on fresh significance. The bankers 
of Philadelphia lent valuable aid when, 
a year or so ago, the Department of 
Commerce carried out in eastern Penn- 
sylvania the first of the market studies 
on the new regional pattern. Later, in- 
cident to a survey (yet to be published) 
of the southeastern states, the bankers 
in Atlanta and other cities of the South) 
placed their statistical facilities at the 
disposition of the field workers from 
the Commerce Department. It has re- 
mained, however for the survey of the 
New England market which is now in 
progress to reveal to the full extent the 
possibilities of banking cooperation. 


Analysis by the Commerce staff is 
predicated on the assumption that no 
area or district comprising one or more 
states is a simple, concentrated, one- 
condition market but instead is a eom- 
plex amalgamation with different strata 
of consumer demand and purchasing 
power, prescribed in part by racial 
habits in the population, transportation 
facilities, and other influences. These 
explorations are calculated to prove of 
the utmost practical benefit to bankers 
because of the light which will be thrown 
on the newer influences of American 
life (the motor vehicle, the radio, ete.) 
& tending to the centralization or de- 
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centralization as the case may be, of 
trading and banking. 

The present is, moreover, a stage of 
transition in commodity distribution at 
wholesale levels, due to the injection of 
hand-to-mouth buying and other fresh 
factors. The regional surveys will render 
it possible to trace the trend throughout 
the United States, for it planned to con- 
duet a dozen or more sectional surveys 
encompassing, in the aggregate, all the 
territory between the Atlantie and the 
Pacifie. 

Fake Advertisements Squelched 

In contribution to the cause of success- 
ful banking, no latter-day announce- 


ment is more heartening than the warn- 
ing that the Federal Trade Commission 


CHICAGO 


intends to go to new lengths in suppres- 
sion of false and misleading advertis- 
ing. If necessary, the Trade Commission 
is willing to proceed against the pub- 
lishers who print fraudulent advertise- 
ments, as well as to undertake to dis- 
cipline the interests that contract for 
such advertising. 

Some time since, the business mentor 
entered upon a campaign for the sup- 
pression of worthless securities, notably 
valueless stock in oil and mining enter- 
prises. Now this vigilance is to extend 
to a class of fake advertisements that 
are particularly insidious in undermin- 
ing public confidence, viz, patent medi- 
eines for which extravagant curative 
claims are made, “free” offers of various 
kinds, and unprincipled schools. 
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SAFEGUARDING YOUR VAULTS 





HOW | CAUGHT A CROOK 


A first-hand account of the apprehension of a bogus check 


swindler. 


By HOWARD LEGGETT 


Ideas for tellers and officers 





Of the Tri-State Loan and Trust Co., Fort Wayne, Ind. 


HE Indiana Banker’s Bulletin was 

passed around our bank a few days 
before John V. Carr tried to cash his 
“bogus check.’ The illustration in the 
Bulletin of one of the checks he had 
succeeded in cashing was signed by 
Johnson, trustee, but it stated below 
they were sometimes signed J. M. Bent- 
wood, trustee. 

He entered the bank at about 12:15 
P. M. and came to my window and pre- 
sented a check, which he wanted cashed, 
payable to John V. Carr and signed J. 
M. Bentwood, trustee. He appeared to 
have just run in from some nearby place, 
having a pencil behind his ear and his 
overcoat unbuttoned. 

I immediately reeognized the check 
as a forgery and a little questioning in 
regard to identification made me feel 
positive that he was the same person 
described in the Bulletin. 

Upon recognizing the check, I tried 
to act as casual as possible, first of all 
asking him if he knew any one that 
worked in the bank or if he had an ae- 
count of any kind with us. He replied 
that he had no account, but knew David 
Gerig, the teller whose cage is next to 
mine, but who was out to lunch at that 
time. 

He stated that he worked for state 
officials and had been cashing his checks 
regularly with Mr. Gerig. When asked 
when he had cashed the last check, he 
stated about a month ago. I asked him 
to please wait a minute and I would 
refer to our records. 

On leaving my eage, I went straight 
to our assistant secretary, Frank J. 
Mill. He sits near one entrance. I asked 
him to prevent the man who was at my 
window from getting away if he at- 
tempted. Then going behind the cage 
again, I went to a telephone and asked 
our operator to call the police and tell 
them to come. 

Fearing he might get out the other 
way as our bank space is similar to the 
letter “U,” the space between the two 
doors being taken up by the building 


50 


entrance and elevator. I went through 
behind the cages and had Arthur 
Harges, teller on the other side to get 
a pistol and watch that exit. Instead of 
watching that exit on his side of the 
bank, Mr. Harges walked around the 
back part of the bank and stood behind 


HE number of bad 

check swindlers now 
operating is so great that 
all employes coming in 
contact with customers 
need to be on their guard. 
This account by a man 
who captured such a crook 
is unusually helpful be- 
cause he handled the mat- 
ter in such a way as to not 
offend the customer if the 
teller had been mistaken 
in his identification. This 
article should be passed 
around so that every one 
may be prepared to pro- 
tect the bank in case of an 
emergency. 


Sees 





Carr with his pistol concealed in his 
coat pocket. 

I had returned to my cage by that 
time and as Mr. Harges wanted to be 
sure that he was watching the right 
man, he nodded to me and I in turn 
nodded an affirmative which of course, 
was noticed by Carr. 

I am sure he knew then that he was 
cornered, but was too smart to try to 
get away as that would only make 
things look worse for him. Instead, he 
stood his ground as I requestioned him 
and told him I could find nothing on our 
records. Undoubtedly he thought the 





only thing we could do was to refuse 
to cash his check as we could not arrest 
him without knowing it was forgery, 
and he probably knew nothing about 
our warning through the Bulletin. 

Again leaving my cage, I went to Mr, 
Mills and asked him if he could see the 
police coming. He said he could not and 
that I should tell our teller No. 1 to step 
on the burgler alarm, which he did, and 
the police arrived in short time. 

They came up to the window and 
asked what the trouble was and when 
told I believed the check was a forgery 
and questioned Carr about it, he still 
insisted it was a good check. They then 
took him along to investigate, after be- 
ing told of the notice in the Bulletin. 

I would say it took the police from 
five to seven minutes to get to our bank 
after being called. 

Carr and his wife had been working 
together cashing bogus checks over quite 
a large territory, including the central 
part of Indiana and eastern Ohio. Mr. 
Carr was arrested in Columbus, Ohio « 
short time before Carr arrested 
here. 


was 


As to how I felt, would say my desire 
was to get him cornered so that he could 
not get away, as I was afraid if I left 
my eage he would leave the bank. He 
started to leave about the time I told 
Mr. Mills, but Mr. Mills walked over 
and asked him if he was getting waited 
on and so detained him. 

I also wish to state that while detain- 
ing Carr until the police came, there 
was nothing said in the way of an ac- 
cusation which he could have resented 
in case he had been the wrong man. 


The daily output of paper money by 
the United States Government, in 1926 
was an average of 3,220,000 notes with 
a total value of $11,500,000. It is said 
that the people of the United States 
have a larger per capita circulation of 
paper money than any other country i 
the world. 
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National Seven Inch Door—Ten Inch Appearance 


SURVEYS SHOW THIS IS THE IDEAL DOOR NOW FOR BRANCH BANKS 
AND 15,000 BANKS HESITATING BUT NEEDING MODERN PROTECTION. 
25 YEARS USE WILL STILL FIND THIS DOOR WITH 50% RESALE VALUE 


SPECIFICATIONS 
Seven Inch Round Cornered Solid Cast 


Door. 

Weight 13,000 Ibs. 

Number 9 Bank Burglar Rate. 

24-244 inch (2% inch optional) bolts, 
all beveled and machine ornamented tips 
from one solid rod of selected cold rolled 
rounds. 

Hinge, compressor system housings, 
bolt frame all larger than many ten-inch 
competitive doors. 

Clear door opening 78;; inches high, 
33 inches wide, within a fraction of an 
inch of any ten-inch door. 

This door has Copiroxite metal torch 
protection which allows us to unhesitat- 
ingly give a five-year bonded guarantee 
against any form of burglarous penetra- 
tion. This type of guarantee blankets 
trick test assurances that your local 
foundryman would laugh at. 

Sensible cost—2,400 to 2,800 according 
to location erected in bank. 

Yes we also have square cornered seven 
inch doors several hundred dollars less. 
We manufacture doors from the smallest 
up to 36 inches. 





SOME USERS OF THIS DOOR 


Antwerp Exchange Bank 
Cosmopolitan Bk. & Tr. Co. 
(2 Branches) 


Antwerp, O. 


Cincinnati, O. 
Maple se ~ Sav. & Loan Co.....Cleveland, O. 
City of St. Joseph St. Jose h, Mo. 
Security State Bank............. St. Paul, Minn. 
Bank of Manitou Manitou, Colo. 
Colorado Sav. Bank Colorado Spgs, Colo. 
Arlington 5c Sav. Bank Arlington, Mass. 
SENN OF Ge ne icccteccesanan Chicago, Ill. 
Wanamaker State Bank........ New Bethel, Ind. 
Bank of Brookston ...Brookston, Ind, 
Exchange National Bank Shreveport, La. 
First National Bank Hartford, Wis. 





7-INCH NATIONAL ROUND CORNERED CAST DOOR AT 
ARMITAGE STATE SAVINGS BANK, CHICAGO, ILL. 


As you advise your customers 


“INVESTIGATE BEFORE YOU INVEST”’ 


Demand guaranteed weight as this reflects instantly 
the actual quality of doors under consideration. Light 
weight doors anticipate skinning construction by cut- 
ting clear door openings, use of pony hinges, flimsy 
walls of castings and air pockets in the filling. You 
will find these doors where attention is diverted to some 
ten dollar trick attachment more likely to get you in 
trouble than protect you or a pretty brass ribbon around 
the steps of your door supposed to protect you from 
torch attacks like a chestnut in your hip pocket from 
rheumatism. Attention is carefully diverted from the 
toy size compressor housings, hinges, flat screwed on 
bolt frames, and the use of twenty little sawed off flat 
pegs for bolts. There are several competitive ten inch 
doors of this type on the market weighing no more 
than the National Seven Inch Door mt ae, above on 
account of this construction. 

On larger doors if considering a round cornered door 
over twelve inches keep in mind that the rise in your 
vault floor above your banking room floor is so great 
it will necessitate a step ladder effect footbridge or a 


ESTABLISHED 1883—44 YEARS AGO 


clumsy lowering platform. For this reason we build 
only practically flat bottom doors over 12 inches. 
Instead of an eternal eyesore with customers and em- 
ployees stumbling into your vault our sixteen inch 
door (a plug type adopted by the larger Federal Reserve 
banks and most experienced bank architects) allows 
passage into the vault with an almost imperceptable 
rise. If you are contemplating the purchase of a door 
over twelve inches we stake our 44 years reputation of 
truthful selling by stating you will be sorry for many 
years if you do not investigate the beauty and advan- 
tages of a plug ty door over the bulging overstuffed 
appearance of a three step round cornered door with 
its floor level distortion. 

Our moral responsibility to our past, present and 
future customers—The Banking Industry—makes it 
our duty ‘to volunteer this information that should 
_ them away from the purchase of long shot profit 

oors which are sold with no consideration for a banks 


necessity of pan agen massiveness and beauty, as 


well as high resale value. 


PLEASE CHECK (/¥) AND MAIL 


| The National Safe and Lock Company 
2345 E. 69th St., CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Gentlemen: 


We want, without obligation, complete 
| information concerning: 


| © Bank Vault Doors 
C) Daylight Robbery 

| C) Vault Linings 

CD Grille Partitions 


THE NATIONAL SAFE 
AND ‘LocK COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES—2345 EAST 69th STREET 
WORKS-—EAST 69th TO 70th ST.,. AND PENNSYLVANIA R. R. 


CLEVELAND, U. S&S. A. 


OC) Safe Deposit Boxes 
C) Vault Systematizers 
CD Chests 

C2 Vault Lockers 
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Rote enables you to offer your custom- 


ers new and better Safe Deposit Service 


Every banker is desirous of 
building up his safe deposit 
business. It has been diffi- 
cult, however, to find a dis- 
tinctive appeal. Yale en- 
ables the live aggressive 
banker to offer something 
new and something better 
in the New Yale Sealed Key 
Safe Deposit Lock. 


Here is a lock which is 
unique, for it is compulsory 
for the customer to handle 
the keys before the custo- 
dian, and no one else can 
handle them without the 
customer’s permission. The 


keys are sealed at the fac- 
tory in tough fibre enve- 
lopes — and the customers 
open the envelopes and are 
the first to see and handle 
the keys. The vault em- 
ployees do not know what 
key any customer selects. 


The result: Protection, 
full and complete, for every- 
one concerned. 


Let us tell you more about 
this new Yale development. 
Send for the bulletin on the 
“*Yale Sealed Key Safe De- 
posit Lock.” 


The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., Stamford, Conn., U.S.A. 
YALE MARKED IS YALE MADE 


MICHIGAN TO ORGANIZE 
VIGILANTES 


It is reported that’ the Michigan 
Bankers’ Association has determined to 
inaugurate a plan of arming business 
men in the vicinities of banks with rifles 
and pistols. The plan is to have an armed 
organization in every county built 
around the sheriff. The vigilantes will 
be sworn in as regular deputy sheriffs, 
but the arms and other supplies will 
be supplied by the county bankers’ 
federation. 

The plan is approximately the same 
as the one that has been so successful 
in other states and includes the offer of 
$1000 reward in every county for the 
apprehension of bandits, dead or alive. 
It is said that some of the counties are 
planning to offer a reward of $2,500 
for a dead bandit and $1,000 if alive. 


A system has been worked out with 
the telephone companies to spread 
alarms in such a way that within five 
minutes after an attack, the highways 
for a radius of 100 miles will be pa- 
trolled by armed vigilantes. It is planned 
to use gas in the banks in the largest 
cities and it is said that many counties 
are planning to install sirens which may 
be heard for a distance of at least five 
miles in all directions. 


Three western banks report that a 
great deal of good has been accomplished 
both for the community and for the 
bank, by establishing free night schools 
and employment bureaus. The cost is 
negligible it is said, because most of the 
teaching staff is from the institution’s 
own force. One of the officers handles 
the employment bureau. 
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ORGANIZATION OF 
VIGILANTES PROGRESSING 
IN WISCONSIN 


A typical report on vigilante organ- 
ization is the following from the chair. 
man of the protective committee of Jef. 
ferson county. 

“At a meeting of our protective com. 
mittee, an order was placed for Rem. 
ington highpower autoloading riot shot. 
guns. The 12 banking communities in the 
county will be supplied with enough of 
these weapons to equip from one to 
three squads in each community. Sher- 
iff John Gruel has chosen the men who 
are to serve as vigilantes in the various 
communities. They will be sworn into 
office very shortly. Monthly instruction 
and target practice are some of the ip- 
teresting items on the sheriff’s program.” 


The New York State National Bank 
of Albany, New York, has let the con- 
tract for the vault work for its new 
banking home to the York Safe and Lock 
Company of York, Pa. The door will be 
of the rectangular type, approximately 
45 inches thick overall. This great mass 
of steel will weigh approximately 34 
tons. The construction of the door em- 
bodies all of the latest refinements 
known to the industry. 


NEW PRINCIPLE OF BANK 
PROTECTION ANNOUNCED 


A new principle of bank lock protee- 
tion is announced with the introduction 
of the new “Timebination” lock recently 
perfected by Sargent & Greenleaf, Inc., 
of Rochester, N. Y. 

The new lock functions in its various 
forms not only as a straight time lock 
which may be set by hours, but as a 
short-interval time lock which may be 
set by minutes and a remote-control 
mob-proof lock as well. It helps to 
eliminate what has so often been the 
determining factor in the success of sud- 
den bank raids, speed. The swiftness 
with which criminals enter a bank, force 
the officials to open the vault, and speed 
away with cash and securities, is a mat- 
ter almost of seconds; and the least delay 
in the execution of the holdup may mean 
failure to the bandits. The new Time- 
bination lock, by lengthening the time of 
a holdup to many minutes, reduces the 
possibility of loss. 

The Timebination lock may be set by 
hours and used overnight or over Sun- 
day as a standard time lock. During 
the day, it may be set by minutes for 
short intervals, thus making the secur- 
ities and entire cash resources of the 
bank immediately available for business. 
Should a raid take place, and the officers 
be forced to open the combinations of 
the vault, the time movements simply 
start to run down, with the result that 
the criminals must wait until the expira- 
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n of the pre-determined time before 


re can gain access to the vault. 

There are cases on record where ban- 
dits, having held up a bank, were un- 
able to restrain themselves even long 
enough for the simple vault combina- 
tions to be opened, and fled without a 


cent. 
Remote control of a vault door for 


protection against mobs is another fune- 
tion of the new lock. The dials of the 
remote-control station may be in a se- 
eret cabinet in the wall of the President’s 
office, or at a point entirely outside the 
bank iself. This cabinet may be pro- 
tected by its own Timebination lock. In 
eases of possible mob violence, bank of- 
fiers may set the Timebination lock -for 
remote-control operation, and have, in 
addition to straight time lock protection 
the emergency protection of control from 
a point entirely removed from the bank. 

One of the chief advantages of the 
Timebination lock lies in its use by small 
banks, and by the many branches of 
large institutions, where there is avail- 
able only a limited amount of cash. This 
cash may be protected by setting the 
Timebination lock at, say, ten-minute in- 
tervals, thus giving access to the vault 
every ten minutes, yet protecting against 
a surprise raid by bandits. 

For the transportation of money from 
one bank to another, the Timebination 
lock brings new safety by its availability 
for use on transporation chests. To cite 
as an example the now-famous Whitte- 
more case, in which but $40,000 of $130,- 
000 stolen was recovered. Timebination 
locks would have prevented the bandits 


from opening the chests, even could they | 


have carried them off. 

Sargent & Greenleaf, Inc., are already 
known throughout the banking field as 
the makers of the first time lock to be 
applied to a bank vault door. James 
Sargent, founder of the firm, installed it 
in 1874 on the vault of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Morison, Ill., where it did 
continuous service for nearly 40 years, 
being replaced in 1925, and then 
only because the growth of the bank 
made it necessary. W. R. Hill, presi- 
dent of Sargent & Greenleaf, and in- 
ventor of the Timebination lock, predicts 
that the Timebination principle will be 
fully as effective as the Baumes Law in 
New York State, or any other single 
agency, in minimizing the appalling loss 
annually from successful bank robberies. 


One Oregon bank keeps an index of 
houses for rent and makes it known to 
hewcomers an others that information 
of this sort may be had from the bank. 
Naturally, this bank is popular among 
those who must rent a home. 


A southern bank has popularized it- 
self and its community by seeuring the 
services of a press agent to benefit the 
country districts: 
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Approved*® Passed by 
by Under- National 
writers Lab- Bureau of 
oratories of Casualty & 
Chicago Underwrit- 
ers of New 


York 


No Other Standard Door 
Gives Protection Like This 














IEBOLD VAULT DOORS with 
Thermatic Locking Device are the 
only standard bank vault doors with 
which you can secure a 10% preferential 
burglary insurance rate. 














No other material embodied in standard 
burglar-proof vault door construction has 
yet been able to secure a preferential rate 
on burglar insurance. 


The Thermatic Locking Device is but one 
of the features that emphasize the superi- 
ority of standard Diebold Vault Doors. 


Complete information gladly given upon 
request. 













DIZBOLD SAFE &ocK Co. 


New York, Omaha, Cleveland, Detroit, 
Richmond, Boston, New Orleans, Chicago, 


Indianapolis Pittsburgh, St. Paul 


Factory and General Offices: CANTON, OHIO 


Export Office: 372 Broadway, N. Y. 








N 1924, the banks in Madison county, 
Illinois could not get burglary in- 
surance. The number of daylight hold- 
ups was so great that insurance com- 
panies thought the risk was too mueh 
for them to earry. As an example of 
the prevalence of hold-ups, consider 
the following list of dates and amounts 


lost in Madison county by daylight 

hold-ups during that year. 
MEL Dic aceskeetcacemeane $ 633 
MENT ons ars Sa \oainlw coe 9 wie eee 
Pe 20 ew vk du actiiescss cee 
OS 36 | a ere $ 8,000 
De | Ie 
RANG wet ns kavibtakanesen $ 5.000 
Oetener 22s .4.oiskinssc css cB S00 
So, you see, the bandits secured 


$56,133, in that one county in seven 
months. 

Because of this distressing experience, 
one bank sold out. Its officers were too 
much afraid of bandits to continue. 
Several bankers kept their doors locked 
continuously, admitting only customers. 

The town guard movement was in- 
augurated early in 1925 by the Illinois 
Bankers Association and during the fol- 
lowing two years, 1925 and 1926, not 
a single dollar loss from a hold-up was 
experienced by a bank in any organ- 
ized town in the state of Illinois. 

This case of Madison county is men- 
tioned because it is rather extreme and 
emphasizes what might be expected if 
bankers had not taken some measure 
to protect themselves. 

During 1925 and 1926, Illinois was 
organized as rapidly as possible with 
the result that the state as a whole 
showed a material decline in losses 
through burglary and hold-ups. In 1924, 
before the town guard movement, there 
were 73 attacks with total losses of 
$348,000. In 1925, there were only 40 
attacks with total losses of $303,000. In 
1926, after the town guard movement 
was well under way, there were only 16 
attacks with losses of $46,000. In the 
first three months of 1927, there were 
four attacks with a loss of only $150. 


Smaller Towns in Greatest Danger 


Another interesting fact regarding 
the turn in bank hold-ups in Illinois is 
this. In 1926, 81 per cent of the 16 at- 


TOWN GUARD PROTECTION 
HOW TO ORGANIZE IT 


Advice from the man who organized lowa and has been in 
charge of the work of the Illinois Bankers Association 
reducing losses 86 per cent in three years 


By R. C. SAUNDERS 


Manager, Protéctive Department, Illinois Bankers Association 


tacks were made in towns of less than 
900, whereas in 1925, only 70 per cent 
were made in such small towns, and in 
1924, only 50 per eent. The bandits, 
therefore, are being driven out of the 
well-protected places and are trying 


M. A. Graettinger 
Secretary of The 
Illinois Bankers Assn. 


R. C. Saunders 
Mer., Protective Dept., 
Illinois Bankers Assn. 





A. GRAETTING- 


« ER, secretary of 
the Illinois Bankers As- 
sociation, has sponsored 
this organized work in 
Illinois for more than 
two years. In 1924, 40 
per cent of the bank rob- 
beries in the United States 
were in Illinois. In 1926, 
less than four per cent 
of the country’s burglar- 
ies and robberies were in 
this state. 





only towns where they think they will 
meet with little or no opposition. 

Many plans for organization have 
been tried out, but the plan we shall 
outline here is one that has met with 
such thorough satisfaction that we feel 
it should be followed in any state or in 
any county where an organization has 
not yet been perfected. 

The plan involves two 
policies. 


important 


The first is: Town guard organization 
should follow the organization of suec- 
federations. 
federation, the 


cessful county 
Without the 


bankers 
county 








town guard movement is not nearly s 
easy to organize or maintain. 

The other policy that must be fol. 
lowed is: Hearty cooperation with the 
county sheriff and other officers. If 
either one of these policies is disre. 
garded, considerable difficulty is sure 
to be met with. 


Routine of Organization 

After the county federation of 
bankers has been organized and is well 
under way, the first step in the organ- 
ization of a town guard is the passage 
of a resolution by the county bankers 
federation. 

In Illinois we have a standard form. 
This form has been developed as a re- 
sult of several years experience and in- 
cludes a declaration that member banks 
will furnish to the county chairman of 
the protective committee, a list of men 
recommended for town guards; will in- 
vestigate and, if possible, install a silent 
robbery alarm (closed cireuit type be- 
ing preferable); will authorize the pro- 
tective committee of the federation to 
provide an equitable means for raising 
funds; will authorize rewards to be 
offered; will agree to pay a proportion 
of any reward which shall become due 
and payable; and will present to the 
board of directors a resolution for pay- 
ment of the bank’s proportionate share 
of the fund necessary to maintaining 
town guard protection. 

The next step in the organization's 
program is for the federation to elect 
a county chairman of a protective com- 
mittee and to arrange for one banker 
in each town to serve as a contact man. 
The work of the federation is to be 
carried on through this man who repre- 
sents the banks in his town. 

The next step is the adoption of a 
budget to cover the approximate cost. 
This must be handled as a federation 
matter and I would urge that in making 
out the budget, very careful estimates 
be made on all matters of expense il- 
cluding the following items: Bonds, it- 
surance policies, badges, rifles, rifle 
ammunition, shotguns, gun cases, cleall- 
ing rods, gun grease, shotgun ammuti- 
tion, ball shells, and rifle targets. 

When the budget has been made and 
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Rivet-Grip Vertical type 

bank vault reinforcement is 

designed for use in vault 

walls from 12-in. to 30-in. 

thick, andin connection with 

vault doors from 4-in. to 
24-in. thick. 


More than 300 National and 
State Banks throughout the 
United States have installed 
Rivet-Grip vaults. Rivet-Grip 
protects 39 vaults within the 
limits of New York City alone. 


Rivet-Grip Horizontal type 

bank vault reinforcement is 

designed for use in vault 

walls from 27-in. to 60-in. 

thick, andinconnection with 

vault doors from 18-in. to 
48-in. thick. 


Nine Federal Reserve Bank 
vaults in as many cities have 
this Rivet-Grip balanced pro- 
tection. 


The new Equitable Trust Company ouiing, Se and Wal) Streets. 


Trowbridge & Livingston, Architects 


e Thompson-Starret Company, Builders 


Equitable Trust Reorders Rivet-Grip 
for New 4-Story Vault 


HE huge four-story vault which 

is to be a feature of the 38-story 
building the Equitable Trust Com- 
pany is erecting in New York, will 
be protected by tough, unyielding 
Rivet-Grip steel units embedded in 
concrete enclosure walls. 


Equitable Trust officials were familiar 
with the Rivet-Grip System of Bank 


Vault Reinforcement, having pre- 
viously installed it in a branch 


bank. 


Rivet-Grip Vaults protect billions in 
cash and securities in the financial 
center of the world. Nearly two 
score of bank vaults in New York 
City proper are built on Rivet-Grip 
specifications. 


Write for brochure which explains why Rivet-Grip is selected 
to protect the vaults in so many important banks 


THE RIVET-GRIP STEEL COMPANY 


REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


2408 Prospect Avenue 


:: Cleveland, Ohio 


ivet-Grip 


BANK VAULT REINFORCEMENT 
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approved by some one who has author- 
ity, such as the manager of the protec- 
tive department of the state bankers 
association, the assessment should then 
be spread among the members of the 
county federation. 


How the Cost is Met 

We would urge that these 
ments be handled as we have handled 
them here in Illinois. One-half of the 
total budget is divided equally among 
the different banks, that is, each bank 
pays the same amount of this half of 
the budget. The remainder of the bud- 
get is then different 
banks, according to the total resources 
of each bank. 

From the figures quoted at the be- 
ginning of this article, it is plain that 
the smaller banks are likely to benefit 
more from town guard protection than 
the larger ones. Yet, on the other hand, 
the larger banks benefit more from the 
reduction in insurance rates after the 
town guard has demonstrated that the 
county is reasonably safe from day- 
light hold-ups. That is why we do not 
favor the distribution of the budget cost 
to be made entirely by one method or 
the other. 

It is essential, we believe, that the 
county federations should offer uni- 
form rewards of $1,000 so that when 
this plan is all worked out, the same re- 
ward card will be hanging in every 
bank in the state of Illinois. 

The principal benefit from these re- 
wards, comes from the prominent post- 
ing of a card offering the reward in 
every bank. The reward is raised when 
it is necessary to be paid, in the same 
way that the budget is raised. That is, 
each bank in the county pays its equal 
share of one-half of the reward and pro 
rafa share of the remainder according 
to resources. 


assess- 


assessed to the 


The Legal Side 


Every member of the town guard 
must be made a deputy sheriff in order 
to relieve the banks from liability, to 
give the guard authority to act, and to 
give the sheriff control over him. The 
town guards are, of course, carefully 
chosen from business men, usually those 
located near banks. The bankers should 
provide the sheriff with a liability 
indemnity policy for $7,500 on each 
guard. 

In order for a person to be a legal 
deputy sheriff in Illinois, he must be 
appointed in writing by the sheriff, 
subseribe to an oath, and file a bond or 
security and his appointment must be 
on file with the county clerk. 

We also believe that an accident in- 
surance policy should be provided for 
each guard in the sum of $5,000. This 
policy should cover both disability and 


death. 
The 


issued to 


stars the guards, 
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should, of course be paid for by the 
bankers, as well as the firearms and 
ammunition. 

In order that the sheriff may feel like 
cooperating fully with the movement, 
he should be ealled in at all meetings at 
which the town guard movement is dis- 


HOW ILLINOIS HAS 


ORGANIZED 








The shaded areas are fully or- 
ganized against bandits. Illinois is 
not as popular among bank bandits 
as it was three years ago. 


eussed. It is important also, to have 
newspaper men at these meetings so 
that there will be plenty of publicity 
given to the movement. For, after all, 
the greatest effect of the town guard 
movement on bandits, is the knowledge 
that there are men watching the bank in 
strategic positions and with plenty of 
arms and ammunition. 

To receive the hearty cooperation of 
the community, publicity is necessary. 
Also it is wise to let the community 
know that these town guards are deputy 
sheriffs and are available for protection 
to other business concerns as well as 
banks. It is becoming  inereasingly 
popular among crooks to attack oil 
stations. In 1925, 1,284 oil stations were 
attacked in the state of Illinois in nine 
months. When the owners of these sta- 
tions as well as the owners of larger 
businesses, know that the bankers are af- 
fording them protection, they naturally 
feel good towards the bankers. 

In future articles, we will explain 
how to select the men for guards, how 
to equip and instruct them, how to ar- 
range for alarms and identification of 
criminals, 


FINANCING CAR SALES 
IN BAVARIA 


The vice consul, located at Munich, 
Germany, reports that money is rather 
searce at the present time in Bavariy 
and the average firm handling automp. 
biles is unable to pay cash. It is eys. 
tomary, he says, to grant credit of 39 
to 60 days. He advises that Amerieay 
exporters looking for a permanent re. 
presentative would do well to defer at 
least a part of the initial expense of ad- 
vertising. 

Many dealers feel that if liberal credits 
are not extended, a discount should be 
allowed for payment of cash agains 
documents if they are to be the per 
manent agents for the exporter. The 
installment system of payment for auto- 
mobiles is now in general use in Bavaria 
Few customers are able to pay cash upon 
delivery. Payments are generally .ar- 
ranged on a basis of 12 months, though 
often 18 months are acceptable. These 
payments are financed through motor 
financing companies. 


MERCHANTS OVERSTOCKED 
IN DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


General business conditions are re- 
ported as dull in the Dominican Re- 
public. Exports have shown a slight 
improvement, but imports have declined 
and many merchants are still overstocked 
as a result of poor business of last year. 
No decided increase in imports is ex- 
pected for some months. The credit 
situation is fair. 





RAPID TRUST COMPANY 
GROWTH 


(Continued from page 18) 


possibilities of this new business and 
set about to make a thorough study of it. 
It did not confine its study to the prob- 
able future, but went into every detail 
with special reference to accounting, the 
making of reports, and the rendering of 
service to subdividers. As a result, a 
personnel was created capable of rend- 
ering a service that could not be dupli- 
cated elsewhere. 

In talking with a subdivider who 
changed his account from another insti- 
tution, I found that the change was 
made because the Chicago Trust Com- 
pany was prepared to do more of the 
work on a subdivision trust than the 
institution that first held title. The re 
ports rendered by the Chicago Trust 
Company, and the cooperation given by 
the trust department officers, was such 
as to greatly reduce the time needed by 
the subdivider in looking after details. 

His satisfaction spread. Other sub- 


dividers learned about it and this de 
partment has put itself in balance with 
the rest of the bank, resulting in many 
commercial 


new accounts, much new 
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business for the real estate loan depart- 
ment, and other institutional benefits. 

The growth of personal and corpor- 
ate trusts has been unusual. It has de- 
veloped along with the growth of other 
departments of the bank, largely 
through the good word that is passed 
from customer to customer as the re- 
sult of prompt and interested service. 
Every contact employe in the trust de- 
partment is trained to look at all trust 
work from the standpoint of the cus- 
tomer, and thus customers are made fast 
friends of the institution. Departmental 
balance must certainly be given credit 
for much of the 1,500 per cent gain in 
trust business. 

And so it is with the tax department. 
Its services are of such value, that 
much new business comes to other de- 
partments because of satisfactory tax 
advice. The head of this work has put 
himself in balance with the rest of the 
bank. 

All departments have worked together 
with the idea of making themselves so 
indispensable to customers that every 
eustomer becomes a booster. As one 
trust officer expressed it, “We try to 
take on business no faster than we can 
eare for it. 


The Men Behind the Bank 


Naturally, the personnel of the Chi- 
cago Trust Company has had a great 
deal to do with its growth. It is an or- 
ganization of young men. Lucius Teter, 
the president, organized the bank and 
became its first cashier, being elected 
to the presidency in January 1908. He 
is but 53 years old today. 

He has been prominent in the work 
of The American Bankers Association 
for 20 years and is the only man in 
America who has served as the head of 
two divisions of this national association. 
He has served as the head of the sav- 
ings bank division and as the head of 
the trust division, still being an ex- 
officio member of the executive commit- 
tee of this division. He is personally 
acquainted with thousands of bankers 
in America. 

Locally, Mr. Teter is known for his 
community activities and for his organ- 
ization work in connection with the Chi- 
cago Association of Commerce, which 
he served as president in 1918. 

John W. O’Leary, vice president, is 
known to thousands of business men. He 
is president of the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce and a former pres- 
ident for two years of Chicago Asso- 
ciation of Commeree. He is president and 
treasurer of the A. J. O’Leary & Son 
Co., manufacturers of iron and steel 
products; past president of the National 
Metal Trades Association; director in 
sueh companies as Illinois Car and Mfg. 
Co., Advance Rumely Co., manufactur- 
érs of threshing machines and tractors, 
Republie Realty Mortgage Corp., Belden 


Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


140 Broadway 


LONDON PARIS BRUSSELS LIVERPOOL HAVRE ANTWERP 


Condensed Statement, March 23, 1927 


RESOURCES 


Cash on Hand, in Federal Reserve Bank 


and Due from Banks and Bankers 
U. S. Government Bonds and Certificates... . 


Public Securities 
Other Securities 


Real Estate Bonds and Mortgages 
Items in Transit with Foreign Branches 
Credits Granted on Acceptances 


Real Estate 


Accrued Interest and Accounts Receivable... 


$134,276,081.48 
29,026,045.33 
42,647,156.04 
20,961,116.00 
383,623,158.79 
1,512,500.00 
6,643,485.08 
51,083 ,894.89 
7,981,150.16 
8,553,785.56 


$686,308,373.33 


LIABILITIES 


Accrued Dividend 


Accrued Interest, Reserve for Taxes, etc..... 


Acceptances 


Outstanding Treasurer’s Checks 


Deposits 





“A clerk’s coat and an envelope 


both are first impressions.” — 
PETER HECO 





Mfg. Co., Northwestern Terra Cotta Co., 
Chicago Crucible Co., and Chicago 
Railways Co. 

He has just been appointed by Pres- 
ident Coolidge as one of five men to 
represent the United States at the Inter- 
national Economie Conference in Gen- 
eva, Switzerland, May 4. 


MIDLAND BANK SHOWS 
RAPID GROWTH 
In announcing to stockholders the 
building up of $24,000,000 in deposits 
during the last six years, D. V. Kim- 


$ 25,000,000.00 
25,000,000.00 
1,854,667.67 


$51,854,667.67 


914,000.00 
5,436,060.63 
51,083,894.89 
22,478,863.80 
554,540,886.34 


$686,308,373.33 





Bankers’ Safety Envelopes 


Heco Envelope Company 
Chicago, III. 





mel, president of the Midland Bank, 


Cleveland said: “The officers take par- 
ticular satisfaction in the knowledge 
that the efforts of certain of our stock- 
holders have made large contributions 
to the total. 


“Let me suggest in this connection 
what it would mean to any doctor or 
lawyer or business man in Cleveland 
were there more than a thousand men 
and women not merely passively favor- 
able to his suecess but actively interest- 
ed in furthering his progress in every 
way within their power.” 
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BANK BUILDING VESTIBULES 


HAT is the bank vestibule 


be designed and built 
By ALFRED HOPKINS 


for? It is required in cold Of Hopkins and Deniz, Architects, New York 
climates only. And its function 


is to keep out the climate while 

it lets in the customer. To do this, you despise the radiator. Your architect will 
must heat the climate—at least the part do that for you and will probably build 
of it that gets into the vestibule. When it in to conceal it, cover it up with 


you have done that, it and 
the customer can come 
along into the bank with- 
out objection. 

The vestibule, then, is a 
small room designed to 
heat air. It must have two 
sets of doors, outside or 
“entrance” doors and in- 
side or “vestibule” doors. 

As a_ principle, the 
smaller a_ vestibule, the 
easier it is to heat. But the 
size has some relation to 
the size of the room it 
controls. Not only from 
the point of view of ap- 
pearance, but because of 
the number of people who 
go through it. 

I am for the smaller 
vestibule in preference to 
the larger one. Of course 
it must be adequate. Ade- 
quate in supplying a 
proper amount of heated 
air and adequate in size 
for a proper appearance 
to the room behind. But 
I do not regard the aver- 
age vestibule as something 
to develop into a feature. 
To subordinate the vesti- 
bule with regard to the 
bank’s interior rather than 


What they are for—how they should 


doors, you will find that most, if 
not all, of the vestibules have 

the radiators built in. 
Radiators in vestibules should 
be designed so they will heat. That js 
what they are for. That is what the 
vestibule is for. Hot air rises from the 
top of the radiator, there. 
fore the top is best open 





tty 





This vestibule is designed so that it will not obstruct 


to the air. 

Now for the doors. | 
think the architect suffers 
more agony as the result 
of the banker’s idea of 
doors than in all the rest 
of the building put to 
gether. Every banker 
wants his entrance fine. So 
does every architect. The 
entrance and the vestibule 
doors should be such a: 
may be opened easily and 
obstruct the view just as 
little as possible. 

Every customer who er- 
ters the bank must open 
both the front and the 
vestibule door twice, 9% 
make it easy and simple 
for him to do so. To make 
it easy, the doors should 
be of light construction 
and no wider than neces- 
sary. They should never 
be of heavy cast bronze. 

Kalameined bronze 
doors can be made attrac- 
tive enough in appearance 



















the view. It is simply an enclosure to warm the out- and they are lighter than 


side air before it is let in. 


to accentuate it seems to be the better, marble work and _ beautiful bronze 


more conservative course. 


grilles and put the valves where they 


Inasmuch as the function of the vesti- cannot be reached. Don’t Ict him do that. 
bule is to heat the cold outside air, there In buildings where bankers are com- 
must be plenty of radiation. Do not plaining of draughts from the front 


58 





any other. They, of course, 

should have door checks. 

But remember, the ¢is 

tomer has to push against the door 
check as well as the door. 

For size, two feet eight inches or two 

feet ten inches in width is sufficient, and 

seven feet to seven feet six inches fot 
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Union National Bank Blidg., Wichita, Kansas 


From excavation to completion—8 months 
-a noteworthy building achievement 


President—W. B. HARRISON 
Owner—Mrs. EDITH ROCKEFELLER-McCORMICK, Chicago 


BANK SPECIALISTS 


ENGINEERS ARCHITECTS DESIGNERS INTERIORS 
BANK BUILDINGS COMPLETE EQUIPMENT VAULTS 


Write for Our Beautifully Illustrated Portfolio on Bank Art Showing Our Work 


K. M. VITZTHUM & CO., INC. 


VITZTHUM—BURNS, Architects 
307 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


Readers wil! confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTULY when writing to our advertisers 
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height is ample. 

The swing of these doors is important, 
and curious and various are the reasons 
and the ways of their swinging. When 
you open the outside door in, and ar- 
range the inside door so it will open in, 
a very strong wind will blow both doors 
open, if they are light, as they should 
be. 

If a strong wind does not actually 
blow them open, it at least retards them 
when they For 
check has to close them against wind 


close. when the door 
pressure, they close more slowly. In 
closing slowly, cold air is let in to a 
greater degree than is necessary and our 
fundamental principle of heating the 
air is commencing to get cold feet. 

Both sets of doors, inside and outside, 
should open out, and no other way. Here 
are the reasons. When the outside doors 
swing out, a strong wind blows them 
tighter shut. When they are opened out, 
a strong wind accelerates their closing. 
It does not retard it. Hence, wind pres- 
sure from without, when the door opens 
out helps to close it and the vestibule’s 
protective measure against cold is in- 
creased. 

The inside doors should swing out for 
the same reasons that the outside doors 
swing out and this added one: You will 
confuse the customer by swinging the in- 
side door differently from the outside 
door. It is much simpler for him to pull 


both doors open on going in and to push 
both open on going out. And “push” and 
“pull” signs should be in evidence. 

A revolving door will protect the bank 
from drafts. I think it is fair to say that 
it will do it better than the vestibule 
with double doors, because the revolv- 
ing door is contrived so that at no time 
is there an unclosed opening from the 
outside directly into the banking room. 

However, I much prefer the 
vestibule type of protection. The prin- 
cipal fault with the revolving door is 
that it obseures the view of the bank’s 
interior. Besides, the revolving door is 
awkward to use. It sometimes slows up 
traffic. But its principal objection is its 
low visibility. 

There is one thing the vestibule should 
not do, provided it does properly all the 
things we have asked it to do, and that 
is, it should not obstruct the view into 
the bank. It is better if the view through 
the vestibule is little obstructed. 

In short, as I see it, the vestibule 
is ideal if the upper part, at least, is 
made of glass. Better general super- 
vision may be had if it can be seen 
through sideways. 

It interferes with the design of the 
room less when made of glass. It is less 
conspicuous when it is made simple and 
unpretentious and it costs less. But cir- 
cumstanees alter cases. Different con- 
ditions may require different treatment. 


very 


SELLING THE AIR 


An interesting bit of building ¢9p. 
struction has come to light in the ery. 
tion of the Equitable Trust Co. bujjg. 
ing. It is built in the shape of an L gy. 
tending on two sides of the building jy 
which the offices of J. P. Morgan and 
Co. are located on Wall Street, Ney 
York. 

The Equitable Trust Co. wish to ¢op. 
nect the two portions of the L shapej 
building high in the air and in orde 
to do this, the connection had to be buil 
over the Morgan building, in othe 
words, through that part of the air thet 
is directly above the Morgan office 
According to property laws, the owner 
of a piece of land has title to that lan 
to the center of the earth on one hand, 
and the sky on the other. It was, there. 
fore, necessary for the Equitable Trg 
Co. to rent the air space needed for 
this extension from J. P. Morgan & Co, 


News has been received of the death 
of Fred R. Sidler, assistant vice pres. 
ident of the First Wisconsin National 
Bank of Milwaukee at Pass Christian, 
Miss. Mr. Sidler’s illness had kept him 
from his desk at the bank for the last 
year. 

About a year ago he left on a fur. 
lough with the hope of regaining his 
failing health. 
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Exterior view of COLUMBIA STATE SAVINGS BANK, Chicago, Ill. 


1—Consultations, preliminary sketches, estimates of cost, including water color 


design of proposed building. 


conjunction with owner. 


3—Complete superintendence. 








HIS is the exterior of the 

Columbia State Savings 
Bank of Chicago, III., which 
was formally opened on 
December 18th, 1926, and 
was built complete in eight 
months. The exterior is of 
Georgia Marble and the base 
of Granite. The building is 
50 feet in width and 125 feet 
in length. Note the large 
windows for display purposes 
and the unique method of 
concealing burglar alarm 
gong below flag pole. 


Write for our brochure 
“The Open Door to Bank 
Architecture” which, be- 
sides featuring some of 
our work in the way of 
photographs, contains 
information of interest 
to banks contemplating 
building. 


“WRITE TODAY” 


2—Complete plans, specifications, full size details and awarding of contracts in 


W. GIBBONS UFFENDELL, Bank Architect 






39 S. STATE STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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OFFICERS’ CAMPAIGN BRINGS 

OVER FOUR MILLION IN 
OL TRUST BUSINESS 
“4 The president of The Fidelity A 
4 Trust Co. of Detroit suggested an 


‘in officers’ contest for wills and life insur- New 


ance trusts. Details were worked out 


* e 
as follows: 
“Fen of contest, 60 dave. wed | Duilding 
m. | cided that 60 days would be almost as n . 
re] L long as interest could be sustained. All Helps 


ler | senior Officers were put in one group 
and the junior officers in another. 























ee | We named the seniors the “Grey- 
lat ; beards” and the juniors the “Cherubs.” - 
es We had about seven senior officers and * ie 
er | about 15 juniors. We judged that the thi 
nj | resistance against the sale of wills and tate 
i. © life insurance trusts would be consider- ; { bate 
re. ably less in the ease of senior officers he 
ist with broader acquaintance and better wart 
or knowledge of the product they were ays 
‘0, attempting to sell. The careful de- 4 
A captain was chosen for each team signing of all the % 
th from our new business department. latest improve- Whe i, 
2. Each captain was the only member of es i P an “4 
al the team that worked full time, so the EMESIS in equip- it x 3 
. contest started fairly even. ment, ligh ting, | pads . Pe 
m The prize for the winning team was heating and venti- TEES Ty ‘! Bd ey Ee 
st a dinner to be paid for by the losing lation; an advan- eat if gas wi foc* ee J 
team from their own pockets. This tageous contract i ree ; Fu ait Mey 
r- injected a spirit of real competition. with the builder, | ' 
is Four individual prizes were chosen as with limiting ’ : ow Meant! aad Bie. 
follows: A wateh, $50 in gold, ink clauses as to his gw" * kd ust ret, y 
. stand, and pereolator set. These prizes ; 
cost about $125. profit and time of 
A black board was arranged with all completion, are all an important part of our serv- 
| the names and provided for a weekly ice. But behind all that is the knowledge of the 
| scoring. A pep meeting was held, con- kind and type of structure which appeals. We 
i explained, and the contest was make the building the bank’s best bet for 
Monday morning meetings were held business. 
each week for one hour, at which time 
the black board was marked and meth- 
ods of securing business were discussed. HOPKINS & DENTZ 
This was continued for eight weeks, at VAULT Prag encod gah 
the end of which time we had run up 
a total of well over 200 wills and life id wea eo ic 
insurance trusts at a cost in the neigh- 
borhood of $3 each. OUR REPRESENTATIVE WILL CALL ON REQUEST 
Naturally, some portion of the bus- 
iness secured was of little or no value . 
~ wn er tng cs yg poem esi was taken eare of by the officer in overdrafts. The plan that has been fol- 
number rather than quality. = charge of each employe. In effect, each lowed is to display in each member bank, 
iin ws amelie on eoabd te abi. employe became a sub-salesman for his a large placard which reads as follows: 
ng, ham an - her superior officer. “ ink , 
mated, we did from four to five million © 1°? SUPET! : . We do not think the patrons of the 
dollars in business. W e found it to be of material help to bank realize how overdrafts bring them 
So much may be said in favor of such ogg ie “ ager sta aye wer" re ye Hanelight oat aint thee ene 
a contest, but it also has a reaction not —" WOT*ee as %  Coume-edgenc, Swores ing and eredit with the bank, as well as 
quite so favorable. There was a seri- making the outside sales a little easier affecting the bank with the banking de- 
ous let-down at the close of the contest. er rt Melon mi ee partment. One of the principal orders 
Previous to our conducting the contest, Detr + hese Osh, Bidelity “rust 0» ot business in a directors’ meeting is 
we had been getting in some little bus- etroit, Mich. the consideration and discussion of over- 
iness each week from our officers, this : awd ; drafts, beeause it is a violation of the 
almost entirely ceased for some little A PLAN TO COUNTERACT — department of banking, and discredits 
time after the contest. I believe that OVERDRAFTS our,standing with the department. For 
onee & year is as often as contests of The bankers in Boone county, Ind., Your own protection, as well as the 
this kind should be conducted. under the leadership of C. M. Forbes, bank’s, do not make checks on the bank 
Some might wonder what was done president of the County Bankers Asso- for more money than you have on de- 
. with the rank and file of employes. This ciation, have had success in preventing posit—Boone County Bankers Asso- 
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ciation.” 

In addition to this, whenever there is 
an overdraft, the customer receives a 
copy of this notice. 


WHY PEOPLE SAVE LESS 


In commenting on the decrease in the 
average size of savings accounts, Gay- 
lord S. Morse of the State Bank of 
Chicago, suggests seven reasons which 
may represent a new era in spending 
habits. His reasons are: 

1. The growth in some states of build- 
nig and loan associations. 

2. The remarkable annual increase in 
the volume of life insurance. 

3. The steady development of cus- 
tomer and employe stock ownership. 

4. The growing practice of bond in- 
vestment by investors, large and small. 

5. The absorption of funds by local 
and distant real estate developments. 

6. The spread among all industries of 
what may be termed, “the intensive sell- 
ing method,” so well exemplified by in- 
stallment selling. 

7. The higher standard of living, 
which calls for greater expenditures on 
the part of wage earners, thus material- 
ly decreasing the surplus available for 
savings or investments. 


The Central Manufacturing District 
Bank of Chicago has elected to its 
board of directors, Charles P. Wilson, 
vice president, the Great Atlantic & 


NEW CLEVELAND 
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HE banking room pictured here is 

a portion of the new building of the 
Euclid-East 101st office of the Union 
Trust Co. of Cleveland, recently com- 
pleted. The building is three stories high 
and is constructed of granite and erushed 
stone. The interior, as you see, is light 
and open. The floor is of marble and 
the tellers’ cages are of marble and 
bronze. The effect of the interior is one 
of spacious pleasantness. The architect 
is L. Kent Moatz. The marble was furn- 
ished by the Vermont Marble Co., and 
the bronze work by the Harsch Bronze 
and Foundry Co. 


Pacific Tea Company. 





BANK BUILDINGS , 


— 
Bond-Hubbard 


TH NEW HOME Of the First National Bank in Richmond, 

Michigan, is another noteworthy small-bank erection. 
The building is a two-story structure of fire-proof construc- 
tion—built of face brick with Bedford stone trim. 

The net result to the bank is a building in which good 
looks and economy are pleasingly combined. 

A request on your bank stationery will bring complete 
details of our ‘‘guaranteed cost’’ form of contract—without 


obligation on your part. 


 aigatigenensierne COMPAN 
- - BANK BUILDERS - - 


1461 First National Bank Building 


CHIC AGO, ILL. 
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HOW GROUP MEETINGs 
BUILD BUSINESS 


By S. A. LINNEKIN 
Advertising Manager, Central Nationg 
Bank & Trust Co., St. Petersburg, ky, 


Our staff now realizes that any en. 
ploye of the bank has a responsibijlit; 
for securing new business, whereas ba 
fore, it was a general opinion that th 
new business department had this jo 
exclusively. 

This new conception has developed } 
from a series of semi-monthly meeting; 
conducted by the new business depart. 
ment and attended by officers, tellers, | 


A 
and all other employes who have oppor. 
tunity to come in contact with the 


publie. 

When we have these people together, 
we make a special effort to impress up. 
on them the fact that the staff has ney 
business responsibility, and I am glad to 
say that there has been a continual in. 
provement in accepting this responsibil- 
ity. 

Our employes outside of my depart. 
ment have not only been instrumental 
in bringing many new accounts to the 
bank from sources that had not pre 
viously been known, but there has been 
an eagerness on the part of these vs- 
rious employes to see that they get 
“eredit” for this work. We have given 
no prizes, but we have endeavored to 
show it is to the advantage of all 
workers to help make the bank grow. 

During these meetings, we developed | 
the idea that all depositors should be 
called by name when they approach the 
window. In most cases, of course, the 
name is before the eves of the teller as 
he accepts the deposit slip. We also 
worked out plans to speed up the lines 
at the windows (they are especially 
long during the winter), yet at the same 
time to encourage tellers to have a smile 
or a friendly word of greeting for 
everybody. 

In the course of diseussing this sub- 
ject, and in experimenting with the 
plan, it developed that such a thing 
may be carried to the point of insineer- 
ity. We feel sure that this work has 
been effective for we have had many 
friendly comments from eustomers who 
have noted an improvement in their 
treatment. 

We also developed in these meetings 
the policy of paying attention and cater- 
ing to the hobbies of some of the better 
known depositors. If a man is inter- 
ested in jewelry or lumber or horseshoe 
pitching, and an article on the subject, 
in a magazine or a foreign newspaper, 
comes to the attention of a member of 
our staff, a clipping is made and is sent 
to the depositor with a friendly letter. 

Responsibility for finding these ne¥ 
items is on the individual staff member, 
but the sending is very effectively an 
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| 
imply done by the new business depart- 
8 le “ 
ment. | 
Another important advantage of 
these meetings is that they provide an | 
open forum in which the various de- | 
partments of the bank have an oppor- 
tunity to become more familiar and so 
more tolerant and more appreciative of 
the work of the other departments. 
All in all, we feel that the meetings | 
have accomplished some very favorable | 
advances in the work of our bank. 





TO HELP CUSTOMERS 
UNDERSTAND 


To explain the reason for inaugurat- | 
ing a service charge and for eliminating 
other free service, the Dairyman’s Coast | 
Bank of Western Sonoma and Marin | 
Countys, California, published the fol- 
lowing statement in its house organ: 

“The largest part of the routine work 
of a bank is in the handling of checks 
for its customers. Also, the bank as- 
sumes heavy responsibility in connee- 
tion with each check that comes in; a 
responsibility which involves eight dis- | 
tinct risks, as follows: 

“A risk as to date 

“A risk as to signature 

“A risk as to alterations 

“A risk as to endorsement 

“A risk as to stop payment 

“A risk as to sufficiency of balance 

“A risk as to uncollected funds 

“A risk as to filing 

“All members of the bank’s force 
must be adequately informed upon each 
of these points, or losses are likely to 
oceur which the bank must shoulder. 

“Cost finding shows that it costs banks 
on an average from three cents to five 
cents for each check handled, both 
credits and debits. 

“Remembering that the law requires 
that not less than 12 per cent ($12 out 
of every $100) of deposits be set aside 
as reserve, you can easily figure from 
the above data, how much it costs this 
(or any) bank to earry your account, 
and, therefore, what may be its profit, 
or\its loss, based upon the average bal- 
anee which you carry.” 

This is information that should be 
familiar to every bank depositor and 
certainly every other bank may well 
follow this example and put the propo- 
sition up to customers in somewhat this 
same way. 





Charles H. James has retired as vice 
president of the First National Bank 
of Philadelphia after a service cover- 
ing a period of 42 years. He entered the 
bank in a clerical capacity in 1885, was 
eleeted assistant cashier in 1892 and 
vice president in 1920. Mr. James’ 
special hobby is to travel in foreign 
countries. In recent years he has de- 


voted considerable time to two trips 





around the World. 
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INTERIOR OF THE MONROE COUNTY SAVINGS BANK 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


A THOROUGH knowledge of 
the constantly improved 
methods of handling bank busi- 
ness and the increasing scope of 
activities participated in by finan- 
cial institutions is more essential 
today than ever before. Only 
a firm specializing in bank design 
can afford the time to note 
these changes and study their 
effects. 


We would welcome an oppor- 
tunity to discuss your building 
problem with you. 


MOWBRAY & UFFINGER 


INCORPORATED 


ARCHITECTS 


BANK EQUIPMENT & VAULT ENGINEERS 


221 WEST 57™ STREET 
NEW YORK 
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OX bank in Oregon maintains a bulletin-board in the lobby, 
upon which is placed crop reports, reports of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, and other notices of interest 
to farmers. One display window is also devoted to showing 


farm products at various times. 





THRESHING EQUIPMENT THAT 
SAVES ALL THE GRAIN 


Facts that bankers should have on the reduction of labor 
and the improvement of farm methods 


HE University of Illinois gave bank- 

ers who do a large share of their 
business with farmers something to 
ponder about last fall when their exten- 
sion specialists found that there were 
not enough threshing machines available 
on the farms of the state to adequately 
take care of the wheat, oats and soy 
bean crops. To quote the department 
of Farm Organization and Management 
at the Illinois institution: 

“Signs of weakness in the organiza- 
tion of many threshing rings were seen 
in the large number of fields of wheat 
and oats which still remained unthreshed 
in the central part of Illinois. Despite 
the fact that excessive rains delayed the 
season, some threshing rings finished 
their runs, while other rings in the same 
community failed to make the eireuit 
and thereby caused their members heavy 











By F. A. LYMAN 


American Society of Agricultural Engineers 


losses. This indicates that there are 
some differences worthy of note between 
the rings that finished and those that did 
not.” 

And the main difference was found 
to be that too large an acreage per 
machine was the common cause to get the 
grain threshed. A large threshing ring 
may manage to get along in a good sea- 
son but difficulties immediately creep in 
if adverse conditions arise. 


Banker-Farmer Gives Experiences 


A. A. Armstrong, president of the 
Camargo, Ill., State Bank, who made his 
mark in the agricultural world long 
before he became a banker, talks from 
his wealth of experiences as farmer- 
thresherman and rural banker who 
finances the buying of considerable farm 
machinery as well as automobiles, trac- 











A farmer may ‘now do his own threshing without calling in a dozen neigh- 
bors—and he can thresh when the grain is ready. 
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tors and motor trucks. 

On the Armstrong “Broadus” Farm, 
where the grand champion steer of 1923 
was bred and fed for the International 
Live Stock Exposition from his great 
herd of Aberdeen-Angus cattle, there is 
a small thresher to handle the annual 
threshing. Says Mr. Armstrong: 

“Every farmer has been feeling the 
pull of labor from farm to city with in- 
creasing force since the Great War. So 
every farmer has been busy trimming 
down his hired help needs and introdue- 
ing more and faster operating farm 
machinery to put his farm on a family 
basis with no outside labor hired. That 
brought in the small thresher, and on 
our farm it fitted in nicely. 

“We can do our own threshing when 
we want it done, and then thresh fora 
neighbor or two to cut down the over- 
head and permit the machine to pay for 
itself in actual cash returns. However, 
as an economic tool on our farm, the 
machine does that anyway, as in a case 
like 1926, when rains and floods hit 
Middle Illinois, many threshing rings 
broke down and thousands of farmers 
belonging to them had to wait until grain 
losses ran into millions of dollars. 

“T’ve seen the thresher develop from 
the days of the floor on which horses or 
oxen were driven around to tramp ott 
the grain, which was then gathered up 
with brooms and shovels and sacked. It 
would seem funny to this generation to 
see the watchful owner with shovel 
hands driving horses or oxen around the 
threshing floor all day long. Yet that 
was threshing in my father’s day. 

“Unless you have seen the swift devel- 
opment of the threshing machine since 


| 
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Civil War days, you cannot realize the 
influence of the thresher on agriculture 
today. Machines have changed the na- 
tion in two ways: They multiplied each 
man’s food production, and they lifted 
itinerant farm labor off the farm and 
put it into the cities and towns for the 
building up of industry, commeree, 
transportation. 

“When I moved to town and left my 
son to run the farm, he found he could 
handle it by the introduction of the trac- 
tor and the keeping of one man the year 
round with another boy to help feed 
cattle when the snow season started. It 
was the sudden death of our local banker 
in an auto accident that brought me into 
the position of president. 

“The automobile had brought in 
fnaneing, of course. When a banker 
knows his community and every man in 
it and his ability to come through and 
make his payments, and handling of 
tractors, and threshers and other farm 
machinery on future payments is not 
such a hard matter. Anyway, with 
threshers and tractors, it was a ques- 
tion of helping a farmer rebuild his 
farm management plan to bring it up 
to date. These machines quickly pay 
for themselves when properly handled 
because the cut in wages and the safe 
and sure production of a crop regardless 
of weather makes these purchases, in- 
vestments, and the investments are safer 
for the banker.” 

Again referring to the Illinois report 
it states: “Rings that are operating 
small machines can overload just as 
easily as those running large machines. 
Whether or not a ring has more than it 
ean handle depends upon the amount of 
straw and weeds as well as the acreage. 
Machines ranging from 20 to 28 inches 
in cylinder width should thresh 300 to 
475 aeres of grain satisfactorily, while 
those ranging from 32 to 44 inches may 
handle from 700 to 1,000 acres.” 


Floods Damaged Grain 


Grain waiting to be threshed was 
rained upon and then flooded until a 
very large percentage of it was a total 
loss. Those farmers who were fortunate 
enough to either own a thresher or have 
an interest in one were in the great 
majority of cases able to get all of their 
threshing done and out of the way be- 
fore the rains and floods came, and they 
saved their entire crop. 


Those who lost all the profits of their 
entire season’s work learned a very 
costly lesson and that was, the possibil- 
ity of loss in threshing at someone else’s 
convenience is too great a risk to carry. 
The farmer with his own outfit can 
thresh when he is ready—generally with 
the help that is on the place with very 
little extra hired help and with no 
“swapping help” after his own work is 
done—this gives him the chance to do 


early fall plowing and thus gain all of 
its benefits. 
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The Foreman National Bank 


The Foreman Trust and Savings Bank 


La Salle and Washington Sts. 
Chicago 


THE. 
FOREMAN 
BANKS» 


FOUNDED 1862 


We invite your business 
on a 65-year record of con- 
tinuous growth. We are 
fully equipped to serve you 


in every banking function. 


Resources Exceed 100 Million Dollars 

















“‘Strange that so many will voyage 
two thousand miles to get twelve 


miles from the shore.’’— 
PETER HECO 





Many farmers make enough money to 
pay for their machines by threshing for 
neighbors after their own grain is safely 
in the bins. 


Here is a letter from a thresher owner 
down in the flood district of Illinois that 
will serve to illustrate all the points of 
advantage of thresher ownership given 
here. 

“T have owned and operated a 28x46 
thresher for two seasons, threshing for 
three of my neighbors, as well as my 
own, during the stated time. The ma- 
chine’s value to me is particularly noted 
this seascn, as we completed our work 
ahead of the extremely wet period this 
fall and saved all our grain in good 
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Statement Envelopes 


Heco Envelope Company 
Chicago 





shape, while some of my unfortunate 
neighbors have their grain in the shock, 
waiting for the custom thresher, with 
prospects of an entire loss of their year’s 
efforts—C. W. Demling.” 

J. C. Wooley, head of the Department 
of Agricultural Engineering, University 
of Missouri, answered a query last fall 
as to the efficiency of the present organ- 
ization of threshing rings in his state as 
follows: “We have no exact figures to 
offer in regard to the efficiency of the 
present method of threshing, but will 
say that it has been more or less of a 
failure durirg the past season. Within 
a few miles of Columbia, there is a field 

(Continued on page 69) 









\WHEN you become discour- 
aged in trying to persuade 
some of your farmer customers 
to take advantage of better 
methods of farming, experiment 
with the boys. If you will look 
at these pictures and read this 
article, you will see that you 
are much more likely to get a 
response from the youngsters. 


The father whose boy has 
outdistanced him in milk pro- 
duction, or corn growing, or pig 
raising, or calf feeding, is in no 
position to argue against modern 
methods of agriculture, and he 
knows it. 

When such a father applies to 
you for a loan to buy grade live 
stock, you will be in a position 
to demand that he buy better 
stock if you know that his boy 
has already demonstrated the 
additional value of live stock 
with good ancestry. Visit the 
boys on the farms, you will get 
both information and _ inspir- 
ation. 


BOYS AND COWS 


Bankers and boys cooperate 


the benefit of both 


to 


By ROBERT M. STRICKLER, Jr. 


Lawrence Savings and Trust Co., New Castle, Penn. 


664 YEE Dad, you should see the pail of 

milk old Nancy gave this morning. 
I had to put it into my little wagon to 
get it to the milk house. Do you suppose 
it is really beeause I have been feeding 
lier like the county agent told me, that 
she is giving so much more milk?” 

That is approximately what Norman 
McDowell, whose happy face you see at 
the left, said to his father one morning 
last spring. 

How different that is from the follow- 
ing words spoken by another boy whom 
I know whose father had asked him to 
help milk the cows. 

“Oh, Gee Whiz Dad, why do I have to 
help milk the cows? Can’t you let a 
fellow play once in a while? I have to 
go to school all day and then I have to 
work the rest of the time. Those kids 
in town don’t have a thing to do after 
school. They ean play football and 
have a lot of fun.” 

The difference between the attitude of 
these two boys is an important thing for 
bankers to understand. The second boy 
lives on a farm in Illinois. His father 
has done nothing to interest him in 
farming. Milking cows seems like 
terrible drudgery to him. He has no 
interest in the cattle and no interest in 
anything except his play. 

On the other hand, Norman McDowell, 
is a member of the Mercer County Junior 
Dairy Club in Pennsylvania and the 
cow he is so proudly holding in the pie- 
ture is his very own. He keeps a 
monthly record of the feed given her, 
and carefully weighs every mess of milk. 
Furthermore, he receives the money 






from this milk himself and deposits it 
regularly in his own bank account, 

He listens carefully whenever the 
county agent comes around and learn; 
all he can about feeding and caring for 
his cattle. When he gets through 
school, he is going to have a bank 
account big enough to use for something 
worth while. Furthermore, he will haye 
something far more important than the 
Illinois boy. He will have a love for 
work ‘as a part of his make-up. 

To look at his picture you know at 
once that work has not hurt him a bit. 
His overalls show that they have seen 
real use. As a matter of fact, he does 
almost as much work as a man. 


No wonder his father is proud of him! 


But how about the local banker? 
What interest does he have in Norman? 
Norman’s bank account is not large 
enough for the banker to make very 
much money on it, but Norman’s fu- 
ture is of a great deal of importance to 
the local banker. 

They are well acquainted, the banker 
and the boy, and the banker knows 
all about Norman’s cow. The re 
sult is, a few years hence, when 
Norman is farming for himself, this 
banker is going to have all of his busi- 
ness and it will really amount to some- 
thing, judging from the start he has 
already made. 










But Norman is not the only boy in 
Mercer county, Pennsylvania who is 
benefiting from aid given by the 
Pennsylvania State Bankers Association 
through its agricultural committee work- 














The boy who owns 
these pigs belongs 
toa pig club 
started by the 
Mercer: County 
Association in 
Pennsylvania. It 
is needless to say 
that this litter of 
nine will make 
him a mighty 
nice profit 











More care is required in raising sheep than in raising 
pigs, and for that very reason, sheep are good 
for boys to raise for the boys thus learn to be unusually 
careful and painstaking. 
































animals 


These sheep belong to 4 
Mercer County, Pennsylvania boy. 
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ing with local county bankers’ associa- 
tions. 

The pictures at the bottom of page 66 
show other live stock owned by boys 
belonging to live stock elubs organized 
through the efforts of the Mercer County 
Bankers Association. These pigs and 
lambs are growing into money and this 
money, before another season rolls 
around, will be in the bank. The boys 
are learning how to work, which is per- 
haps the most important result of live 
stock clubs, but they are also learning 
how to bank. Their experiences with 
check books and bank balances are com- 
ing to them while they are young. 
When they are older, they will know all 
about the details of banking and will 
consequently make much better use of 
their local bank. 


It has been said that one of the finest 
things in the world is to do a good deed 
by stealth and have it found out by 
accident. The Mercer county bankers 
have not been making a big noise about 
their work with the boys and girls in 
the county, but it is not difficult to dis- 
cover that this work has counted for a 
great deal. 

The general prosperity of this county 
has increased more the last few years 
than any other county in Pennsylvania, 
at least from the standpoint of agri- 
culture. 

Beginning with the definite purpose of 
improving the county agriculture in 
every way possible, the Mercer County 
Bankers Association now has the follow- 
ing splendid accomplishments to the 
credit of its farmers and their sons and 


| daughters. 


A shorthorn calf was fed out with an 


| aim to make the animal weigh 1,000 


pounds at one year of age. The ealf 
made this goal at ten months and at the 
age of 12 months, weighed 1,137 pounds! 
This is the heaviest weight reported for 
a 12 months old ealf in the United States 
and the first calf in Pennsylvania to 
weigh over 1,000 pounds at one year. 

This year Mercer county broke its 
record in potato yield, having grown 
409 2-10 bushels of marketable potatoes 
on an acre of ground. 

In 1925 Mercer county stood second 
in number of members of cow testing 
associations whose herds average over 


The white faced calves be- 
long to members of the 
Mercer County Calf Club 


This is the shorthorn calf 
that weighed 1,000 pounds 
in ten months. It was the 
first calf in Pennsylvania to 
weigh over 1,000 pounds in 
one year and has the record 
of being the heaviest calf at 
a year old, of any in the 
United States 


300 pounds of butterfat per cow for the 
year. 

Two herds averaged over 400 pounds 
butterfat per cow. 

Four herds averaged over 350 pounds 
butterfat per cow. 

Ninteen herds averaged over 300 
pounds butterfat per cow. 

Mercer county was the first county in 
Pennsylvania to test all of its cattle for 
tuberculosis. 

Mercer county organized the first baby 
beef club and sale in Pennsylvania. 

Two Mercer county swine growers 
have produced over a ton of pork from 
one litter of pigs at 180 days of age. 

Mercer county has the largest wool 
pool of any county in Pennsylvania. 

Mercer county stands third in the 
number of sheep raised in Pennsylvania 
and ranks as the first county in Pennsyl- 
vania for number of purebred mutton 
sheep. 

The county agent of Mercer county, 
W. S. Hager, cooperates closely with 
the bankers’ committee and makes 
regular reports to them. In fact, he 
supervises the various clubs, but his 
calls are supplemented by calls from 
various committees of the county asso- 
ciation. 

These calls at the farms are of 
wonderful value to the bankers. They 
keep in far better touch with the farm- 
ing of the county and they learn to know 
their farmer customers better because 
they meet them on their own ground. 
Furthermore, they have opportunity to 
instruct and develop customers for the 
future. 

In small communities there is little 
other opportunity to increase the busi- 
ness of a bank than to develop young- 
sters who will be the bank’s customers a 
few years hence. 

There is another benefit to bankers 
which, in a way, is more important than 
all the others. This benefit is: A 
banker who associates with enthusiastic 
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members of boys’ and girls’ live stock 
clubs cannot help but absorb some of 


their wholesome enthusiasm. He is in- 
spired himself and it is not too much to 
say that the boys actually teach the 
bankers a great many important things 
about business. 

There is no enthusiasm quite so real 
as the enthusiasm of a boy exhibiting 
live stock he owns and has raised and 
when an older man absorbs some of this 
enthusiasm, it is worth many dollars to 
him. Just look at the pictures of the 
calves on this page and see if you do not 
get an inspiration from their sleek con- 
tented appearance. 

All state bankers associations now have 
agricultural committees and the success 
of bankers in Mercer county Pennsyl- 
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vania, should provide determination for 
other agricultural committees. 

Advice and definite help is always 
available from the state agricultural 
college as well as from the county agent. 

The United States Department of Ag- 
riculture also may be called upon for 
certain information and aid. 

The article on page 25 of the Sep- 
tember issue of the Bankers Monthly en- 
titled “Bankers, Merchants, Farmers 
Build Community Together” shows how 
an entire community including the busi- 
ness men have benefited materially from 
this important work. 


Earle Anderson and Francis A. Mar- 
tin were elected vice presidents of the 
Mid-City Trust Co., Plainfield, N. J. 
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WISCONSIN BANKS REDUCE 
INTEREST TO THREE 
PER CENT 


A united effort is being made through. 
out Wisconsin to reduce interest rates 
from four per cent to three per cent 
Here is an interesting letter from on 
banker who is alone in his county jp 
the reduction of interest rates. He says: 

“The bank of which I am cashier, 
went down to three per cent on January 
1. This is the only bank in the county 
paying three per cent and Jacksop 
county on the east of us is also on a fou 
per cent basis. There are two banks jp 
this town and the other one is still pay. 
ing four per cent. 

“We have now been paying three 
per cent for nearly eight weeks and we 
must say that we have gained more on 
account of the lowering of the rates 
than we have lost. Our time deposits 
are within $500 of being the same as on 
December 31, and the few withdrawals 
we have had have been made mostly on 
account of taxes.” 


BETTER BALANCED 
AGRICULTURE 


The Bureau of Agricultural Eeo- 
nomics, United States Department of 
Agriculture, reports that there will be 
an increase of about 6,000,000 acres in 
feed and food crops in the cotton belt 
this year. This, of course, will replace 
what would otherwise be cotton acreage. 

The report further says: “There are 
380,000,000 bushels less of feed grains 
on hand than last year. Even the carry- 
over of cotton will be much less than 
was thought probable a few months 
ago.” 


Boys 


farms of 
Tennessee had opportunity to start in 


and girls on the 


the poultry business last spring. 
Bankers supplied them with eggs with- 
out any investment on the part of the 
children. The agreement was that the 
boys and girls were to return a pullet 
this fall in payment for the eggs. These 
pullets will be sold at auction by the 
bankers with the idea of interesting 
farmers of the state in better poultry. 


NEW DIRECTOR OF 
FEDERAL RESERVE BANK 
OF NEW YORK 
As a result of the special election, 
William H. Woodin, president of the 
American Car & Foundry Company, 
New York, has been elected a Class B 
director of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York by member banks in Group 
1, that is, those having capital and sur- 
plus above $1,999,000, to fill the unex- 
pired term ending December 31, 1928. 
Mr. Woodin has accepted and takes 
office immediately. The total number of 
votes cast was 59, all of which were for 

Mr. Woodin. 
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THRESHING EQUIPMENT 


(Continued from page 65) 
of wheat standing in the field today 
(December 21, 1926) and practically all 
of the wheat has sprouted, and I think 
all of it has spoiled.” 

In a large ring, the farmer scheduled 
to be first for that season will want to 
to wait until his grain is in ideal eon- 
dition before letting the machine pull to 
his place. Every day’s delay in starting 
inereases the risk for the men at the end 
of the run. More machines and smaller 
rings eliminate this danger almost en- 
tirely and do away with a big fly in the 
ointment of neighborhood tranquillity. 
The Banker’s Interest in the Thresher 

But where does the banker enter on 
the seene? Listen to this: The 140,000 
threshing outfits in the United States 
represent an investment of half a billion 
dollars. The average carrying charge on 
these outfits is $560 per year. Each of 
these outfits in 1925 threshed $13,833, 
worth of small grain, or a total for all 
the outfits of nearly two billion dollars 
worth of grain. 

Towa leads all states in the number of 
threshing outfits with 13,464, while 
Rhode Island stands at the bottom of the 
ladder with but 8, according to U. S. 
eensus figures, 1920. In North Dakota 
every seventh farmer has a machine, 
while in Florida there is a single outfit 
for every 1,909 farmers. Minnesota tops 
the list of states in the total grain 
threshed, with Iowa a close second. 
Where North Dakota farmers thresh on 
an average 3,224 bushels per farmer, 
Florida farmers thresh only three 
bushels per farmer. 

Yet, new threshing machines are need- 
ed to enable the farmer to get all of his 
grain threshed in good shape and to 
eliminate the costly wastes by old, worn- 
out machines and delays caused by wait- 
ing for a machine. Every banker 
throughout the section deluged with the 
heavy rains of last fall felt the direct 
effect of the unthreshed shocks which 
turned to green mounds of rotting straw 
and sprouted grain instead of overflow- 
ing bins of debt-reducing wheat and 
oats. 

The tendency among farmers to buy 
an individual threshing machine to do 
their own threshing may be summed up 
in a few short statements. 

Many have tractors that are otherwise 
idle at threshing time. 

With an individual machine, they ean 
thresh when it suits them best and when 
the grain is in the right condition—no 
waiting, as when one crew serves a 
large number of customers. 

An individual thresher permits a 
thorough job, with no rushing or crowd- 
ing, which usually results in part of the 
grain going through into the straw stack. 

There is an opportunity to do some 
threshing for neighbors and thus round 
out one’s income. 


yp) ; vernon ‘ 
= Progress / 


lige shriek of the 7 o'clock sirens each morning 
sends over 130,000 Milwaukeeans scurry- 
ing to their posts in the city’s 1700 industrial 
plants. Countless wheels are set a-whirring and 
in a moment the brains and brawn of this good- 
sized army are at work full swing, turning out 
products that are shipped to all parts of the world. 


Outstanding as the thirteenth industrial city in 
the United States, in 1926 Milwaukee produced 


one billion dollars worth of goods. 


A billion 


dollar industrial city—with a greater diversity of 
industries than any other city in the United States. 


im Millions of Dollars— 1919-1926 


For nearly three-quarters 
of a century this bank has 
helped to turn the wheels 
of business in Milwaukee. 
The First Wisconsin and 
Milwaukee industries 
are partners in progress. 


FIRST WISCONSIN NATIONAL BANK 
MILWAUKEE 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS TEN MILLION DOLLARS 


BRIGHT FUTURE FOR 
TRUST BUSINESS 


In an address before the Chicago 
members of the Financial Advertisers 
Association, Albert Journeay said: “The 
next five years will see more wills and 
trust agreements written in which trust 
companies are named in a fiduciary 
capacity than the last 25 years.” 

To illustrate the present trend, he 
quoted from the records of one trust 
company which from 1912 to 1924 in- 
clusive had developed trust business 
totaling $97,143,000. In the single year 
of 1925, wills and trusts in which this 
company was named, aggregated $73,- 


257,000, and in the single year of 1926, 
the total was $120,120,000. 

Beginning with 1925, the insurance 
trust began to be booked with 112 in 
1925 and 213 in 1926. The average in- 
surance trust that this bank is now re- 
ceiving is $56,000. 

Mr. Journeay says that four things 
above all else have worked to bring 
about this unusual growth of trust bus- 
iness. The first he lists as advertising; 
the second as merchandising; the third 
as cooperation of the life underwriters; 
and the fourth and most important is 
the splendid measuring up of the cor- 
porate fiduciary in the fulfillment of 
trusts already placed in its hands. 


Readers will’ confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 
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| American investments in foreign countries 
| during the first quarter of 1927, exceeded the 
| total of the first quarter of 1926 by 72 per cent. 
| Foreign capital securities to a total of $377,472.- 

| 700, were offered during this period. 
| was the largest month of the quarter and proba- 
bly the largest in American foreign financing. 


January 












MORTGAGE LOANS PROTECTED | 


BY TITLE INSURANCE 


This modern system 1s now available in all sections. 
What it does for bankers and security companies 


By RICHARD B. HALL 


Executive Secretary, American Title Association, Kansas City, Mo. 


BELIEVE it is safe to say that at 

least 50 per cent of the efforts of con- 
ducting the mortgage business are spent 
with titles and if an efficiency expert 
would survey mortgage loan offices he 
would probably report that at least 50 
per cent of the mechanics of these offices 
are consumed in trying to find out 
whether or not the title to their bor- 
rowers’ security is good. 

A man makes an application for a 
loan on real estate. The first thing that 
must be known is the status of his title. 
He brings in his abstract. Maybe that 
abstract has been examined 50 times be- 
fore, 50 different sets of requirements 
made, and 50 attempts made to clear up 
the title. This is the 51st time and the 
same thing has to be done again. 

Or, possibly, five years ago the pres- 
ent loan was made on it, and this is a re- 
newal. The same company had a coun- 
sel, an examiner who examined, made 
requirements and approved it then. It 
has changed attorneys since and now a 
new one gets the loan papers. Maybe 
the title was good before, but this new 
man takes nobody’s opinion, so he re-ex- 
amines the title, makes a lot of new re- 
quirements and expense and the same 
borrower cannot quiet understand why 
he goes through the same process that he 
did five years ago. 

That thing has convinced and continu- 
ed until people have begun to realize 
that it should not be necessary. Title in- 
surance eliminates all of this. 


Title insurance is a contract whereby 


70 


the insuring company investigates the 
title, and guarantees the owner, pur- 
chaser or mortgagee against loss either 
by reason of defect in the title, un- 
marketability or any title reason what- 
soever. 

There are two kinds of policies— 
mortgagee’s and owner’s. Mortgagee’s 
policies are the ones used for mortgage 
loans and guarantee the mortgagee that 
his loan is a first lien upon the property 
and that he will not suffer any loss from 
any reason whatsoever regarding the 
title. 

Title insurance policies insure against 
two classes of losses—the only two there 
ean be. They are called hidden and 
known losses. The hidden are things 
off the record such as forgeries, false 
representations, people signing as single 
when actually married, frauds, lost 
deeds, lost wills, deeds by lunatics, deeds 
by minors, invalid powers of sale, undis- 
closed heirs, copyist’s errors, afterborn 
children, undisclosed restrictions, valid- 
ity of mortgages and assignments, and 
the many other things possible and com- 
mon. 

The known risks are where the title 
company waives the necessity of an af- 
fidavit that John Doe and Jno. Doe are 
the same party, old unreleased mort- 
gages, defective acknowledgments, mis- 
takes of law, misinterpretation of facts, 
irregularities of court proceedings, mis- 
takes in descriptions, illegal trust, dower 
claims, defective assignments and re- 
leases, and all such ancient and technical 


things that make real estate transactions 
things of exasperation and effort. 

Title insurance indemnifies against 
loss and the day is not far off when it 
will not any more be possible to sell a 
mortgage without a policy of title in- 
surance than the modern automobile 
manufacturer could sell today a ear that 
was not equipped with an electrical 
starter. 

Title insurance for mortgage brokers 
will facilitate their business, will ex- 
pedite the closing of loans, will eliminate 
a lot of overhead. It will relieve them 
of the routine occasioned by collecting 
the abstracts, taking them to the ex- 
aminer to get them remodeled. It elim- 
nates the exasperating condition of com- 
pleting a loan, having the title approved 
by the local examiner and then several 
months later having it come back from 
the foreign correspondent or head office 
with an entirely new set of requirements, 
it having been re-examined by some at 
torney there. 

Title insurance gives added safety to 
a loan. Loan companies are probably 
more exacting in other safety require 
ments than they are in the most impor- 
tant, namely: that of the title. They re 
quire fire insurance, all kinds of examin- 
ations, and the last degree of other 
things, why not the title? It will enable 
them to speed the closing of their loans 
for the greatest advantage of title in- 
surance and one of its real purposes is 
to facilitate the closing of real estate 
deals. 
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Title insurance policies are less ex- 
pensive than attorneys’ opinions. The 
premium cost will not equal or exceed 
the examination fee of a competent at- 
torney plus the cost of the red tape oe- 
easioned by the old system. Loaning 
agencies will be enabled to make more 
loans than now because all of them re- 
fuse desirable offerings occasionally be- 
cause title cannot be made. In using 
title insurance, they have the assistance 
of specialists who ean either fix the title 
or waive small things that are the com- 
mon eause of turn-downs. 





It will make a more rapid turn-over of 
joans in stock possible and-.save many 
dollars in interest and of expense in 
the mechanics of doing business. 


Representing 


It is now required exclusively by one 
of the largest insurance companies for 
all loans. Others of them require title 
insurance for certain classes of loans. 
More will follow in recognizing its 
merits and desirabilities. 


Title insurance has been recognized 
lately by the courts a very forceful man- 
ner. The supreme court of the state of 
Washington in a case entitled Flood vs 
Von Mareard gave the following state- 
ment of facts: Flood paid $500 down 
on a purchase of land, the seller con- 
tracting to furnish good title. The seller 


115 years 
of financial experience 


ACK of the National City 
bond man and his offerings 
stands the largest retail bond 
distributing organization in the 


world. Back of his advice and 


through his attorney claimed the title 
was good, but an established title in- 
surance company refused to insure the 
title because of very rank defects. Flood 
demanded a refund of his down payment 
and sued to recover. The supreme court 
found the title was not merchantable, 
as contended by the title company, and 
the supreme court in sustaining this 
decision, sustained the judgment and 
opinion of the title company. 

The court said: “It was not such a title 
as a buyer would take in exercising 
ordinary prudence in the conduct of his 
affairs, which is sufficiently evidenced by 
the refusal of the title insurance com- 
pany to guarantee it and the refusal of 
its general counsel whose learning and 
skill in the law cannot be questioned, to 
approve the title. 

“Neither of these had any interest in 
the main transaction and we can con- 
ceive of no higher evidence of a want 
of marketability of title, as that term 
had been construed by this court, than 
these opinions.” 

A few weeks ago a decision was ren- 
dered in Wisconsin where there had been 
a forged release of a mortgage, and the 
subsequent innocent purchaser brought 
suit to recover. The supreme court of 
Wisconsin stated that he would have to 
lose because for a very trivial sum he 
could have purchased a title insurance 
policy that would have protected him 
and with such companies in existence, in- 
nocent purchasers had not exhausted 
every resource of protection and precau- 
tion and consequently could not recover. 

Mortgagee’s policies are available in 


recommendations stand over 115 
years of accumulated National 
City financial experience. You 
will find him a helpful invest- 


ment ally. 


The National City Company 


National City Bank Building, New York 


Offices in more than 50 leading cities throughout the world 


BONDS - 


SHORT TERM NOTES » 


ACCEPTANCES 








every county in the United States today 
through some source. There are local 
companies all over the country operating 
in their respective territories and where 
they do not reach, there are companies 
operating over an extended territory 
which do, so title insurance ean be 
secured in any county in the United 
States today for mortgage loans. They 
will be an asset to the business; they will 
help to more readily sell securities. 


Russell R. Whitman has joined the 
North American Title Guaranty Co., 
and the North American Security Cor- 
poration, both of New York, as vice 
president and secretary. He will have 
charge of sales, advertising and promo- 
tion. Mr. Whitman recently disposed of 
his interest in the New York Commer- 
cial, now merged with the New York 
Journal of Commerce. 


NEW SAVINGS 
ACCOUNTS 


May we send you an interesting 
new folder illustrating and de- 
scribing illuminated signs for 
use in banking rooms. 


Ask for Folder B. M. 


DAVENPORT-TAYLOR MrFc. Co. 


412 Orleans St. 318 Little Bldg. 136 W. 43rd St. 
CHICAGO BOSTON NEW YORK 


PATENTS 


Business from non-resident attorneys and 
banks especially solicited. Highest references; 
best services. Attorneys and bankers having 
clients who wish to patent inventions are in- 
vited to write for full particulars and terms. 


WATSON E. COLEMAN, Patent Lawyer 
724 9th Street, N. W., WASHINGTON, D. C. 





Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisere 
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War Settlements Summarized 


1 2 


Total Net Debt 
at Time of Settle- 





Amount Thrown 
off Before Settle- 





4 5 6 











7 8 9 


Cash or ““Present —CONCESSIONS MADE BY U8 








Si Be : ment by Reduc- Net Debt to Be —-——-—-HOW SETTLED— — Value’ of Bonds Difference Total Mon 
COUNTRY ment with Interest tion of Interest Settled Paid in By 62-Year Given in Settle- Between Face ( otal Money 
at Rates of and for Other Cash Bonds ment (5% Basis)t and “Present Made by U, §, 
Original Notes Reasons Values” 
Great Britain $ 4,715,310,000 $111,181,914.26 $ 4,604,128,085.74 $4,128,085.74 $ 4,600,000,000 $3,296,948,000 $1, 303,052,000 $1,414,233,915 ri) 
France.. 4,230,777,000 205,390,313.1 4,025,386,686.89 386,686.89* 4,025,000,000* 1,681,369,000 2,343,631,000 2,549,021,3 131 
Italy 2,150,150,000 2,042,199,466.34 199,466.34 2'042) 000,000 426,287,000 1, 615 5,713,000 1'723,663 34 ~ 
Belgium . 483,426,000 ) 3,76: 417,797,234.66 17,234.66 417,780,000 191,766,000 26,014,000 291,642, 763, u 
Czechoslovakia 123,854,000 8,8: 54 ‘000. 00 115,000,000.00 None 115,000,000 77,985,000 37,015,000 45 r 369. 000.0 
Esthonia 14,143,000 311,558.12 13,831,441.88 1,441.88 13,830,000 9,915,000 3 915 D ,000 4,226,558, : 
Finland 9,190,000 180,684.73 9,009,315.27 a ed 9,000,000 6,452,000 2’ 728,684.73 
Hungary 1,984,000 44,246.96 1,939,753.04 1,939,000 1,388,000 504°246.95 
Latvia. e 5,893,000 113,437.24 9,562.76 5,775,000 4,137,000 1,751,437 24 
Lithuania. ane 6,216,000 184,453.03 6,031,546.97 1,546.97 6,030,000 4,322,000 vt 708, 000 1,892'453 03 
Poland . 182,324,000 3,758,974.01 178,565,025.99 5,02 25.99 178,560,000 127,643,000 50,857,000 54,615,974,0) 
Romania 46, "94: 5,000 2,350,548.46 44! 594, 451.54 4,451.54 44,590,000 29,507,000 15,083,000 17,433,548 46 
Yugoslavia. . 66,164,000 3,306,887.61 62, 857,112.39 7,112.39 62,850,000 15,919,000 46,931,000 50,237,887 a 





Total $1: 2,036, 376, 000 


$509,256,316.53 





$11,52 7,119,683.47 $4,765,683.47 


$11, 522,354, 000 


'$5,873,638,000 $5,648,656,000 $6,157,912,3172 


*Although France made the cash payment specified in the settlement, she has not yet ratified the agreement made by her representatives 


+Since the Ws ar, Vv arious European governments have borrowed money through American bankers at interest rates running from 


8%; therefore, 5° is a conservative rate 


WHITE LIGHT ON FOREIGN DEBTS 





HE reputation of bankers for go- 
ing to the bottom of things and clar- 
ifying their deep essentials is not belied 
by the Bank of the Manhattan Com- 


in its recent discus- 
A. B. C’s of the 


pany, New York, 
sion entitled The 
Foreign Debts. 

The rather surprising statements that 
the settlement with Great Britain con- 
templates a total concession of nearly 
a billion and a half of dollars and pro- 
vides for payment by Great Britain to 
us of less than Great Britain will re- 
ceive from Germany are rather clearly 
demonstrated. But they are not the least 
important of the conclusions drawn. 

It is shown that the concession to 
Italy and Belgium in the settlements 
with those countries more than cancel 
their entire pre-armistice debts, the ex- 
of concessions over pre-armistice 
debt being nearly seven hundred million 
dollars in the case of Italy and nearly 
one hundred twenty million dollars in 
the case of Belgium. 

Even more remarkable is the state- 
ment that in the settlement offered to 
France (Berenger’s agreement) total 
concessions would be more than half a 
billion dollars greater than France’s 
total pre-armistice borrowings from the 
United States. Under the various settle- 
ments and the Dawes plan, France will 
never be asked to pay as much to Great 
Britain and the United States combined 
as she will receive from Germany. 

Italy will have an excess of (Dawes 
plan) receipts over obligations to Great 
Britain’s and the United States from 
1927 on. 


Great Britain’s receipts from Ger- 
many, France and Italy will exceed her 
payments to the United States from the 
same point to the end of the 62-year 
period of settlement. 


cess 


The summary of all settlements indi- 
eating a concession by the United States 


of more than half of the total foreign 
debt and the assumption of this con- 
cession by the American taxpayer is in- 
dicated in the accompanying table. 
The A. B. C’s of the Foreign Debts 
was prepared by the bank under the 
editorial supervision of Harry C. 
Brearley, president of the Brearley 
Service Organization of New York. 


MODERN REAL ESTATE 
BONDS 


(Continued from page 22) 
record with high net profits and also un- 


usual security in the form of land and 
buildings. 


Diversity of Real Estate Bonds 


City real estate bonds present a much 
wider diversity of choice than is com- 
monly supposed. This diversity may be 
summarized briefly as follows: 


1. Diversity of location. 

2. Diversity of maturity. 

3. Diversity of size of loan. 

4. Diversity of ownership and man- 
agement. 

5. Diversity of source of income. 


No other type of bond presents a 
larger geographic diversity. It is nation- 
wide. It enables the investor to place 
his money on widely separated proper- 
ties in the most prosperous and progres- 
sive sections of the city or country. 

Diversity of location is even more im- 
portant in the case of city real estate 
securities than in the case of farm mort- 
gages. In the ease of city real estate 
loans, the character of the neighbor- 
hood, its transportation facilities and 
especially its growth in population, all 
affect the value. There are communities 
in Chicago, for example, where the de- 
mand for the better class of apartments 
is always in excess of the supply, for 


7% to 


the simple reason that the attractiveness 
of those communities is so great that 
more people want to live there than 
can be accommodated. 

Diversity of maturity is also wider 
in this class than in any other elass of 
bonds. Nearly all real estate bonds ma- 
ture serially in from two to ten or 2% 
years. As the mortgage securing the 
bonds is upon the entire property, the 
security back of the later maturities 
constantly increases as more and more 
of the bonds are paid off and at the 
same time the investor is enabled to vary 
his investment periods. 


Real estate loans range from a few 
thousand dollars to hundreds of thon- 
sands. The investor has his choice of 
large loans on properties valued at 
millons of dollars and with incomes 
running into the hundreds of thousands, 
or of small loans on residential proper- 
ties or medium priced apartment build. 
ings, with low overhead. 

Diversity of management ranges all 
the way from private ownership and 
management of a dwelling or apart- 
ment building to corporation ownership 
and management of a large store or 
other industrial property. 


Diversity of source of income is per- 
haps the most important of all; 
cause, as already pointed out, bonds 
seeured by property providing several 
sources of income the best 
features of both industrial and real 
estate securities. Other things being 
equal, the income from such properties 
is likely to be larger than from proper- 
ties with a single source of income. 


combine 


The great object sought in diversify- 
ing one’s investments is to secure greater 
safety and convenience. The foregoing 
facts show that real estate bonds enable 
the investor to accomplish both of these 
purposes. From such a diversified list 
as is indicated, an investor can always 
select bonds with excellent security and 
earning records, maturing at different 
interest payment dates. Surely this is 
all that any investor could ask in the 
way of diversity. 
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sTATES TO BUILD 26,841 
MILES OF ROADS IN 1927 


The construction of 26,841 miles of 
road and the maintenance of 239,847 
miles are included in the 1927 state 
highway programs of 47 states aceord- 
ing to reports received by the Bureau 
of Publie Roads, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. The programs in- 
clude the construction of a number of 
large bridges and the reconstruction of 
roads previously improved. 

In carrying out the programs it is ex- 
pected there will be expended under the 
supervision of the state highway depart- 
ments in the 47 states, a total of $648,- 


483,000. 
In addition to the state expenditures 
approximate estimates indicate that 


eounties and other lesser subdivisions of 
government will expend during the year 
$475,000,000. 

Of the expenditures by the state 
highway departments of the 47 states 
approximately $421,000,000 is the es- 
timated amount for road construction 
and, according to present plans, more 
than $56,000,000 additional will be spent 
for new bridges. For reconstruction of 
existing roads it is estimated that the 
expenditure will be nearly $27,000,000, 
and for maintenance approximately 
$126,000,000. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 
EMPLOYES INCREASE BOND 
HOLDINGS 


More than 25,000 employes of the 
General Electric Co. hold bonds in the 
General Electrie Employes Securities 
Corporation totaling over $22,500,000, 
according to the fourth annual report 
of the organization. This is an average 
holding of $903, an inerease of $143 
over 1925 and an inerease of five per 
cent in the number of bond holders. 

The investments owned by the cor- 
poration, from which its principal in- 
come is derived, include securities of 
approximately 100 public utility com- 
panies and stock of the General Electric 
and associated companies. 

The corporation bonds bear interest 
at six per cent, and the General Elee- 
trie Co. pays an additional two per cent 
to original bond holders as long as they 
remain in the employ of the company. 
Since organization of the corporation 
four years ago, $4,067,535 has been 
paid to bond holders as a return on 
their investment, which amount includes 
the two per cent additional paid by the 
General Electrie Co. 





The First National Bank of Richmond, 
Mich., will erect a new building, two 
story 35x70 fireproof construction face 
brick, stone rim, fully equipped, $65,000. 
Contract let to Bond Hubbard Co., bank 
Builders, 35 So. Dearborn St., Chicago. 


LOCATING INVESTMENT 
OFFICES 




















N effective device is used by H. O. 

Stone & Co., Chicago in its year 
book to familiarize customers with the 
location of its various offices. As shown 
in the reproduction herewith, a map of 
Chicago is published on one page and 
in addition to dots being placed where 
the various offices are located, photo- 
graphs of the offices are reproduced 
with an arrow pointing to the location 
of each. This is a simple device that 
might be used by any bond house or 
bank with branches. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 
COMPANY REPORTS 
PROSPEROUS YEAR 


The annual report of the General 
Electric Company shows the year 1926 
to have been the most prosperous in the 
history of the company. 

Profits available for dividends on the 
common stock on the 1926 business was 
$44,314,884, equivalent to $6.14 per 
share on the 7,211,481 shares of no par 
value stock outstanding, as compared 
with $20.49 per share in 1925: on the 
1,802,870 shares of $100 par value com- 
mon stock then outstanding, which is 
equivalent to $5.12 per share on the 
present stock. In August 1926, four 
shares of no par value common stock 
were issued in exchange for each share 
of the old common stock. 

This split-up of shares is reflected in 
an increase in the number of stock- 
holders from 36,697 in December, 1925, 
to 46,305 in December, 1926. More than 
98 per cent of the stock is held in the 
United States and nearly half of the 
stockholders are women. 





The new bond firm of Harry C. Fair 
and Co., opened in the First National 
Bank Building in Fort Wayne, Indiana, 
in April. Mr. Fair was formerly in the 
Bond Department of the Harris Trust 
and Savings Bank of Chicago and for 
many years represented that institution 
in Indiana as bond salesmen. The firm 
will do a general bond business and will 
specialize in corporation utilities, in- 
dustrial, railroad, foreign and tax free 
municipal securities. 








SHORT TERM INVESTMENTS FOR BANKS 


Our shorts term obligations bows 
been_ purchased by more than— five 
thousand banks in the, United States. 


GENERAL MOTORS 
ACCEPTANCE CORPORATION 


Executive Office « 25O WEST §7™ STREET + New York City 
Capital, Surplus & Undivided 


Profits 


“The devotee of cut prices visits 


often the tomb of the Profits.” — 
PETER HECO 


$3,6,428,000.00 


Registered Mail Envelopes 


Heco Envelope Company 
Chicago, III. 
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WHAT AMERICANS EARN 


According to a table of individual re- 
turns on income taxes, the biggest class 
is made up of $1,000 to $2,000 incomes. 
The next class is from $3,000 to $4,000. 
The third is from $4,000 to $5,000. 

Seven returns were for $5,000,000 and 
over; nine for between $4,000,000 and 
$5,000,000; 15 for $3,000,000 to $4,- 
000,000; 29 for $2,000,000 to $3,- 
000,000; 43 for $1,500,000 and §$2,- 
000,000 and 104 for $1,000,000 to $1,- 
500,000. 


WHERE INVESTMENT 
FUNDS COME FROM 


An illustration of the prosperity of 
American industry is to be had in the 
fact that dividends of over half a billion 
dollars were paid April 1, 1927. These 
dividends accrued on more than 500 dif- 
ferent stock issues including numerous 
extra dividends. 





S a means of making known the 
services performed by its foreign 
department, The Cleveland Trust Com- 
pany recently exhibited a series of doc- 
uments representing the financing steps 
in handling the importation of rubber. 
To add human interest to the window 





These payments were the largest for 
any April on record with the exception 
of last year. In preparation for the 
heavy transfer of funds, New York 
banks ealled loans during the preced- 
ing days. 


CREDIT BUREAUS BEING 
ORGANIZED 


The secretary of the Wisconsin 
Bankers Association reports that credit 
bureaus are spreading in that state. In 
the process of organization, it often 
happens that a question arises as to the 
ethics and legal rights in connection 
with the exchange of information on 
borrowers. In order to settle this ques- 
tion, the association had its attorneys 
pass upon it and in part, the attorneys 
say: 

“Tt is our opinion, that when banks 
are to obtain benefit, or where it is 
necessary to protect themselves by the 


ADVERTISING THE FOREIGN DEPARTMENT 


display, samples of rubber in various 
stages of manufacture were shown. In 
a case, the various steps in making 
rubber tires were illustrated. The en- 
tire operation of financing was ex- 
plained on a large card. 

This was so attractive that it inter- 





disclosure, it is proper for banks 4 
give out information as to the status of 
customer’s accounts.” 


The First National Bank of Ay 
Arbor, Mich., it is announced has py. 
chased a corner lot costing ‘more thay 
$1,000,000 on which it intends to ere 
a new home. The officials of this bank 
say it received the first charter in Mich. 
igan and the 22nd charter in the Unite 
States, being organized in 1863. 


ILLINOIS MERCHANTS 
PROMOTIONS 


Four promotions to the office of vie 
president were made by the directory 
of the Illinois Merchants Trust Cop. 
pany, Chicago at a recent meeting 
Those who were promoted are John J, 
Mitehell Jr., T. Philip Swift, W. 4 
Sumner, and Mark Collor. Mr. Miteheli 
and Mr. Swift were formerly assistant 
cashiers. 






ested not only those having need for the 
services of a foreign department, but 
also other customers of the bank. All 
customers like to know about the w 
usual features of banking service 
whether they can use them or not. The 
display is reproduced in the picture. 
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300 Bank Executives 


Locate in all parts of 
the country, in banks both 
large and small, placed or- 
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DIEFENDORF VICE PRESIDENT 
MARINE TRUST COMPANY 
Following a meeting of the board of 

directors of the Marine Trust Company, 
of Buffalo announcement was made of 
the appointment of 
Charles H. Diefen- 
dorf, assistant vice 
president to vice 
president. He is in 
charge of the bon: 
department. 

In commenting up- 
on the appointment, 
G. F. Rand, president, stated: “Mr. 
Diefendorf by reason of his long experi- 
ence in the handling of securities, is un- 
usually well qualified in this important 
phase of banking. His promotion to vice 
president is merited recognition of his 
services as head of the bond department, 
Marine Trust Company. Among invest- 
ment men he is highly regarded for his 
judgment and knowledge of securities. 


Mr. Diefendorf has been with the 
Marine Trust Company for 20 years. 
He was made assistant treasurer in 192] 
and assistant vice president in 1926. 





C. H. Diefendorf 


GREENEBAUM BANK TO BE 
BANK OF AMERICA 


Stockholders of Greenebaum Sons 
Bank and Trust Co., Chicago have 
authorized an inerease in the capitaliza- 
tion from $1,500,000 to $2,500,000. They 
also voted to change the name of the in- 
stitution to the Bank of America, effee- 
tive May 1. The name of Greenebaum 
Sons Investment Company will remain 
unchanged. . 


RALPH VAN VECHTEN 
CHAIRMAN OF CEDAR 
RAPIDS BANK 


The board of directors of the merged 
Cedar Rapids National Bank of Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa elected Ralph Van Vech- 
ten, president of the State Bank of 
Chicago, as chairman of the board. 

The new bank has a capital stock of 
$700,000. It is a merger of the Security 
Bank and the Cedar Rapids National. 
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The combined deposits are about $14,- 
500,000 and the combined assets are $16,- 
000,000. 

Glenn M. Averill, formerly president 
of the Cedar Rapids National, will re- 
main president and Ed M. Scott, pres- 
ident of the Security, will become vice 
president. 

The Cedar Rapids } National was or- 
ganized as the Union Bank by C. D. Van 
Vechten, father of Ralph, in 1877. 
Twelve years later G. F. Van Vechten 
organized the Security as a savings in- 
stitution. Ralph Van Vechten, of course 
will remain as president of the State 
Bank of Chieago which is now erecting 
a new building in the heart of the loop 
district and has a definite program of 
expansion under way. 


BANKERS APPOINTED ON 
ECONOMIC CONFERENCE 
COMMITTEE 


President Coolidge has just announced 
his selection of five men ineluding three 
financiers to attend the International 
Eeonomie Conference which convenes at 
Geneva, Switzerland, May 4. 

The members of the commission are, 
Henry M. Robinson, president First Na- 
tional Bank of Los Angeles. 

Norman H. Davis, New 
financier. 

John W. O’Leary of Chicago, manu- 
facturer and vice president of the Chi- 
cago Trust Co. 


York City, 


Alonzo E. Taylor, professor Stanford 
University, California, and agricultural 
economist. 

Dr. Julius Klein, director of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merece of the Department of Commeree, 
Washington. 


George C. Jewett, former president of 
the Federal Land Bank of Spokane, 
Wash., is now president of the Trans- 
portation Bank of Chicago. He re- 
mains director of the Federal Land 
Bank. 


The Chase National Bank of New 
York City will soon open its branch in 
the new Graybar Building. The contract 
for its two huge vault doors, steel lin- 
ing. safe deposit boxes, and interior 
equipment has just been awarded to the 
York Safe and Lock Company. Any 
burglar who might care to match his 
skill against that of the vault builder 
will find himself confronted by 18 inches 
of solid metal. 








NEW DIRECTOR FOR 
CLEVELAND TRUST 
David S. Ingalls, attorney of Squire, J 
Sanders & Dempsey, is the newest dire. 
tor of The Cleveland Trust Company, 
Cleveland. He _ be- 
comes the 58th mem- 
ber of the board. 
He was recently 
elected to the state 
legislature. He is a 
son of Albert S. In- 
galls, assistant 
president of the New 
York Central Railroad and was educated 
at Yale University and Harvard Lav 
School. As the result of his war service, 
he was awarded the British Disting- 
uished Flying Cross and the United 
States Distinguished Service Medal. 
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David S. Ingalls 










NATIONAL BANK OF 
HUMBOLDT BECOMES 
STATE BANK 


The Nebraska State Bank is the new 















name of what was formerly the Ne 
tional Bank of Humboldt, Nebraska. 
The bank relinquished its national 





charter and opened for business under 
the state charter, January 3, 1927. It 
has a paid up eapital of $30,000 and 
deposits of $300,000. The same officers 
and directors serve the new bank. 

R. A. Clark is the president, and R 
W. Clark, the cashier. 













































Through .a misunderstanding, | this 
bank is listed in the Rand MeNally 
Blue Book as operating under the 
Guarantee Fund Commission. The bank 
is in thriving condition and changed its 
name and charter simply to derive the 
benefits that come from a state charter 
and to afford its depositors the further 
protection of the Guarantee Fund laws 
of the state. 






























































BANKERS CONTINUE 
SUBSIDY FOR AIR MAIL 


The St. Louis Clearing House Ass 
ciation, of which John G. Lonsdale, 
president of the National Bank of Com- 
merce in St. Louis, is the head, has vo 
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to extend its subsidy to the St. Louis- 
Chieago air mail service up to June 15 
of this year. 

Beginning soon after the air service 
was started between St. Louis and Chi- 
cago on April 15, 1926, the St. Louis 
Clearing House Association paid the 
corporation that is handling the mail 
service, a subsidy ranging from $1,000 
a week at the outset down to $375. The 
new subsidy recently voted calls for the 
payment of $250 a week. Since the air 
line was begun, the banking association 
has given a total of $21,941 to make up 
a deficit in operation. 

St. Louis banks ‘have found the air 
wail a valuable asset, according to Pres- 
ident Lonsdale and the Clearing House 
Association felt it necessary to support 
it until business interests have become 
better acquainted with its use. 


McFADDEN NOMINATED FOR 
FEDERAL RESERVE 
DIRECTOR 


Onee every three years, the members 
of the federal reserve system have the 
responsibility of selecting a business 
man to serve on the board of directors 
of the federal reserve bank of the dis- 
trict. This man is known as a class B 
director. Member banks of group 2 of 
the federal reserve bank of Atlanta, 
Ga, have nominated Haynes MeFad- 
den, secretary of the Georgia Bankers 
Association and publisher of the South- 
em Banker as a class B director. 


SAVINGS BANK CONFERENCE 
SHOWN HOW MONEY IS MADE 


A graphie insight into the govern- 
ment’s big money-making plant, the 
Bureau of Engraving and Printing, 
was afforded visitors at the Savings 
Bank Conference of the Eastern Divi- 
sion, American Bankers Association 
held in Washington, D. C., April 7 and 
&. The exhibit showed the processes and 
equipment used to create the most cost- 
ly of printing produets. 

The bureau gave information con- 
cerning its operations which would not 
be readily obtainable on a visit to the 
establishment where billions of dollars’ 
worth of paper money, stamps and se- 
curities have been produced. There was 
on display an old hand type press, one 
formerly used in the regular work of 
the bureau. 


Collections of samples of currency, 
government bonds and postage stamps 
Were placed in the exhibit with every 
Variety and denomination represented. 


C. H. Wetterau, formerly assistant 

vice president of the American National 
Bank, Nashville, Tenn., has been elected 
vice president. 


A Specialized Service 


for Banks and Bankers which is the result of 
more than sixty years of experience is offered by 


The First National 
Bank of Chicago 


and the First Trust 
and Savings Bank 


and provides complete facilities for active and 
inactive accounts, collections, bill-of-lading 
drafts, investments, letters of credit and foreign 


exchange transactions. 


FRANK O. WETMORE 
Chairman 


MELVIN A. TRAYLOR 
President 


Combined Resources exceed $450,000,000.00 


‘‘Some men would use carrier 
pigeons to save the post, were 


they sure of their return.’’— 
PETER HECO 





ENDOWMENT FUND TO 
PROMOTE PUBLIC SPEAKING 


Publie speaking on banking topics is 
to be developed through the rather 
striking act of A. P. Giannini, founder 
of the Bank of Italy National Trust and 
Savings Association of San Francisco 
and president of the Bancitaly Corpor- 
ation of New York, in helping to make 
it a more effective part of the eurri- 
culum of the American Institute of 
Banking. Mr. Giannini has done this 
through the establishment of an endow- 
ment of $15,000 placed with the insti- 





Envelopes for Every Purpose 
Heco Envelope Company 


Chicago, IIl. 





tute, the income from which will be used 
as prizes for the best orators. 

The plan was first proposed at the 
mid-winter meeting of the executive 
council of the American Institute of 
Banking in Nashville, Tenn., on Jan- 
uary 19, 1927. It involves the holding 
of a number of preliminary community 
and regional contests all over the coun- 
try, with the final contest being made a 
feature of the annual meeting of the 
institute. The first of these final contests 
will be held at the convention in Detroit 
on July 18 of this year. 
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$200,000 BY AIRPLANE 














HIS photograph is supplied by the 

First National Bank of St. Louis, 
to illustrate modern methods of banking. 
The two mail sacks contain $200,000 in 
eurrency that were taken by airplane 
from St. Louis to Ziegler, Ill. False rum- 
ors that a former employe had default- 
ed, caused a run on the First National 
Bank of Ziegler, of which F. Guy Hitt 
is president. 

When indications pointed to a run on 
the bank, Mr. Hitt telephoned the First 
National Bank of St. Louis which is his 
correspondent, and the cash was im- 
















mediately dispatched. The airplane left 
Bridgeton field at 10:20 A. M. and at 
11:30 landed in a field on the outskirts 
ot Ziegler. An armored ear and officials 
of the bank met the airplane there and 
the cash was immediately transferred 
to the bank where, when the depositors 
saw it, their confidence was regained 
and the run was halted. 

The distance traveled by the airplane 
was 120 miles and the trip was made in 
one hour and ten minutes. With favor- 
able winds, however, the return trip was 
made in 50 minutes. 


Selling the Service Charge with a Story 





ITTLETON FITZGERALD, Jr., ad- 
vertising manager, American Na- 
tional Bank, Richmond, Va., has written 
a story which is put up in pamphlet 
form and is distributed by the Virginia 
Bankers Association Committee on An- 
alysis of Accounts and Service Charge. 
The pamphlet is distributed to cus- 
tomers by individual banks. It tells the 
story of a hardware dealer who was 
charged $1 a month for service. Upon 
complaining to the bank, to abbreviate the 
story, the cashier and Jim discussed the 
matter as follows: 

“Jim, through our advertisements in 
the paper we have been telling you and 
the rest of our customers that we would 
charge $1 a month on all accounts with 
average collected balances of less than 
$100. Now you appear to have an av- 


erage balance of $400, but from the 
bank’s standpoint you have not, for the 
reason that you use your cash in the 
store and deposit your checks with us. 
Now what was this item of $763.92 you 
deposited day before yesterday?” 

“That was a check from the Summings 
Manufacturing Co. of Pittsburgh,” an- 
swered Jim, as if he was only going to 
give as little information as possible. 

“Well, that’s it. Don’t you realize 
that we have not gotten that money yet? 
It has been a physical impossibility for 
us to send your check to Pittsburgh and 
get our money in two days. Pittsburgh 
is a four-day point as the federal re- 
serve bank figures it from mail sched- 
ules. Your balance now is only $387.90, 
so we have advanced you $376.02 on your 
check for no charge whatever. 
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Banking and Retailing Compareq 


“Could you do business on that basis? 
If you have to lend a man $300 worth of 
hardware for 90 days in order to make g 
sale, you are going to consider that jy 
the cost price, are you not?” 

“Well,” said Jim, beginning ty 
weaken, “I never thought of it in thy 
way.” 

“But Jim”, returned Hay, driving an. 
other blow to the head, “as a busines § 
man you try your hardest to get you 
business on a cash basis, and for the 
same reason, banks offer their servic 
to customers on a basis of actual balance, 
that is, loanable funds on hand wit) 
which to make money. When the tim 
element comes in, bank discount js 
charged ; otherwise, banks would operaie 
at a loss. 

“But wait a minute,” as Jim began to 
show evidence of leaving, “that’s not all, 
The service we give you as your bank 
is worth considerably more than you 
have figured on. 






























What the Bank Does for Customers 
“First, we provide a safe place for 
keeping your funds, bookkeepers to keep 
a record of all your cash, $500,000 of 
capital, good hard earned cash to pn- 
tect the money you entrust to us, and we 
are liable to lose every cent of it before 
you lose a dime if we are not successful 
bankers conducting a profitable busines, 
Then, there are check books and pas 
books, occasionally advice, information 
of all kinds, including credit information 
of value to you when you seek to buy in 
the larger markets. For none of this 
have you been paying and now, as one 
business man to another, I ask you, Jin, 
don’t you think we bankers have been 
fools and don’t you think that the time 
has come for us to wake up and place 
our business where yours is and where 
everybody else’s is, or should be, namely 
on a basis of value received for value 
extended ?” 

“Well Hay,” said Jim, “I guess you 
are right, but I never thought of it that 
way before. You did spend your money 
to make that service for me to buy, not 
to give away. How much money would 
you want me to keep here to put me 
solid and dodge that dock of a $14 
month ?” 

“Well,” said Hay, “the bigger the 
balance you have, the better, just as it 
is with the mill down the street whieh 
is your best customer but it should eer 
tainly be 20 per cent of that $5,000 loan 
we made you and that in actual balanee 
after making allowance for floating 
checks. Every man ought to make his 
account sufficiently attractive to his bank 
to insure the necessary accommodation 
when needed and to recompense the bank 
for the service extended him, as vel 
as make it possible for the bank 
furnish favorable information to those 
who may have occasion to inquire about 
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this All this time Jim had been gradually was elected assistant bond officer of the Louis. His work has been chiefly in the 
one adjusting his position to the point of Mississippi Valley Trust Company in buying end of the municipal bond de- 
im, exit, but as Hay coneluded, he came back, St. Louis. partment, which he will head in his new 
= and putting his hand on the cashier’s Mr. Blair has been with the Trust ¢#pacity of assistant bond officer. 
ime shoulder, said: “Hay, old fellow, that $3 Company since 1906, when he entered 
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Flying Bankers Debate Installment Buying 


























OU see here what is literally a fly- 
ing squadron of banker debaters be- 
ing weleomed by a committee of Cleve- 
land bankers. A team of debaters from 
the Detroit chapter of the American 
Institute of Banking, flew into Cleve- 
land to argue the negative side of the 
question: “Resolved, that the bankers 
should exercise stringent control over 
installment buying.” 
After engaging in this debate in Cleve- 
land, the Detroit team flew back to De- 


* * 


GEORGIA BANK 
NATIONALIZES 


As the result of the recent enactment 
of the MeFadden-Pepper banking bill, 
the Citizens and Southern Bank, with 
offices in Savannah, Atlanta, Macon, 
Augusta, Valdosta and Athens, Georgia, 
has decided to take out a national char- 
ter. 


In commenting on the step, Mills M. 
Lane, president of the Citizens and 
Southern, said in part: “We believe it 
to be a duty to take out a national 
charter and thereby assist in further 
unifying the banking system of the 
country. Nationalization will mean our 
continued operation within the federal 
reserve system together with full benefit 
of those advantages conferred upon na- 
tional banks by recent congressional en- 
actment. 


Wm. C. Durant, recently announced 
his resignation as chairman of the board 
of the Liberty National Bank of New 
York, At the same time he announced 








troit and took the other side of the 
question in another debate there. Those 
in the picture are, from left to right: 
John Wiebenson, United Bank, Cleve- 
land; Don Grigor, Union Trust, Cleve- 
land; L. A. Komjathy, Detroit Debating 
team; Mrs. Edith Hosford, member, De- 
troit Aviation Club; Earl Failor, De- 
troit Debating team; C. Bradford Hitt, 
Detroit debating team; Herman Gensler, 
United Bank, Cleveland. 


* * 


his resignation from other positions in 
otder that he may devote his entire time 
to his new automobile company known 
as Consolidated Motors, Ine. Mr. 
Durant has announced that it is the 
purpose of Consolidated Motors to bring 
together several automobile manufactur- 
ing companies that may benefit by the 
move. 


At the annual meeting of the bank of 
Marysville, Marysville, Ohio, J. M. Lentz 
was elected president to succeed George 
E. Whitney. William J. Conrad is vice 
president, E. A. Emmert, cashier, and 
George Schneiderer and Fred Houston, 
assistant cashiers. 


Henry M. Robinson, president of the 
First National Bank of Los Angeles, 
was elected a director of the General 
Electric Company at the meeting of the 
board in New York on Mareh 25. In ad- 
dition to his position with the First Na- 
tional Bank, Mr. Robinson is president 
of the First Securities Company, chair- 
man of the board of the Pacifie South- 
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west Trust and Savings Bank, and , 
director in a number of other large ep. 
porations. This is the first time the Ge, 
eral Electric Company has gone to hy 
West for a member of its board. 

















H. O. STONE & CO, 
MULTIPLIES BUSINESS 


An inerease in resources of 334 per 
cent in five years is shown in the yeu 
book of H. O. Stone & Co., Investment 
Bankers, Chicago. Its net earnings hay 
increased in this period 521 per cen 
while its net worth has grown 518 per 
cent. 

The policy of customer and stock. 
holder ownership is being vigorousy 
pursued. Stockholders now number 
2,074 and a campaign is on among stock. 
holders and employes to increase the 
number to 4,000. 














HOUSE ORGANS AND 
SOLICITATIONS COMBINED 


An attractive little house organ js 
being issued by the East River Savings 
Bank, New York City, and is being 
made a neighborhood magazine. The 
task of distributing it to about 15,000 
customers and prospects, is given over 
to a man who spends most of his time 
soliciting accounts. He will get boys to 
help distribute the magazine, but it wil 
be his special job to see that it is prop- 
erly edited and published. The name of 
the magazine is “Progress.” 



















The American traveling in far cow. 
tries often unknowingly handles coins 
that were made in his own mints. Under 
the law permitting the mint to under- 
take the production of foreign coins we 
have supplied many countries. Las 
year the mints turned out 40,000 gold 
pieces for Costa Riea and Guatemala, 
Venezuela, and Peru, and 10,406,000 
pieces in nickel for Salvador and Peru 
Siam and Indo-China have been among 
our customers for coinage.—R. J. Grant, 
Director of the Mint in the United States 
Daily. 





















It costs the Government, only nine- 
tenths of a cent, including paper, t 
print a paper bill, and the cost is the 
same whether it is a one-dollar bill or 


a $10,000 gold certificate. 










Harry C. MeDonald, vice president 
and general manger of Walker & Co. 
Detroit, outdoor advertising, has been 
elected a director of the Central Sav- 
ings Bank also of that city. 








Forney Renfro was elected president 
of the First National Bank of Opelika, 
Ala., at a recent meeting of the board 
of directors. He succeeds the late Noab 
P. Renfro. 
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Investment Bankers 
recognize the BLUE BOOK’S importance 


It is significant that the National 
City Company and more than nine 
hundred other leading investment 
bankers advertise regularly in the 
Rand M¢€Nally Bankers Directory, 
and that the volume of this adver- 
tising is steadily increasing from 
issue to issue. 

These houses have found that 
advertising in the Blue Book is a 
worth while investment—that it is 
the surest means of covering the 
entire banking field. 

All advertisements appear next 
to consulted reference matter. In 
the six months period covered by 
each issue, they are read not once, 
but over and over—by many users 
per copy. 

Plan now on reserving space in 
the forthcoming July issue. Every 
September and March the July and 
January issues, respectively, are 
published for subscribers only. 

Full, half and quarter pages are 
available—black and white and 


RAND MENALLY & GomiPANY 


Dept. N-5 
536 S. Clark Street, Chicago 


Washington San Francisco 


Largest Publishers of Banking Publications in the World 
Official Numbering Agent, American Bankers Association 


ESTABLISHED 1856 


270 Madison Avenue, New York 


two-color—as well as space of one 
inch and more in investment dealer 
sections. The type size of page, 
6144x9% inches, offers good display 
value, while special indexing em- 
phasizes the important position of 
every advertisement. 

Write today for rates and sample 
pages. Full particulars gladly fur- 
nished. 








More than 50,000 
subscribers find this 
service invaluable 


Rand MCNally & Company service for 
banks and investment houses is used in 
whole or part by more than 50,000 sub- 
scribers every year. The complete service, 
covering every bank need, is here briefly 
summarized. Note that the Bankers Direc- 
tory (Blue Book) and the two publications 
starred (*), all carry advertising that reaches 
a responsible and responsive list of readers 
and buyers. Mail the coupon for com- 
plete information. 


*The Bankers Monthly—The Magazine 
for Bank Executives. Covers every phase 
of bank management and development with 
a selective circulation among -the larger 
banks, metropolitan and. rural. Subscrip- 
tions $5. Send for introductory copy, free. 


*The Bankers Service Bulletin—A month- 
ly magazine devoted to bank operation, 
equipment, service and supplies. Sent to 
the purchasing officer of every American 
bank of $25,000 capital and over. 


Key to Numerical System of the A. B. A. 
—Official publication of the American 
Bankers Association. $2.50 postpaid. 


How Banks Increase Their Business— 
Just out. By G. Prather Knapp. A 
sound, informative discussion, based on 
years of experience in every phase of bank 
development. invaluable for bank and 
trust company executives. 326 pages, 
cloth, $5.00 postpaid. 


Maps for Bankers—Maps and atlases of 
every kind for use in bank development, 
distribution among customers, informa- 
tional use inside bank, etc. 


? % 


Present subscribers should note this 


The Bankers Directory (Blue Book) lists 
bank officers, statements, correspondents, 
etc., without charge. 


Special listing at but slight cost gives 
the important advantages of bold face 
types and extra space. 

YOUR BANK NAME, officers, etc., in hand-set 
type this size, for example, attract better 
attention than 

Your Bank Name, officers, etc., in ordinary caps 
and lower case like this. 

And the extra space enables banks to 
show complete personnel, special service, 
growth and past record. 

Specify “Special Listing” on your next 
subscription. 


HAVE YOUR SECRETARY MAIL THIS—TODAY 


NN Lele hd hh dered ddd tt 


Los Angeles 


Rand MONally & Company, Dept. N-5 
536 S. Clark Street, Chicago 


Please send me complete information about the following checked (x) 
for your attention: 
( ) INVESTMENT HOUSE ADVERTISING 
( ) Bankers Directory ( ) Key to A.B. A. Numerical System 
( ) Bankers Monthly ( ) How Banks Increase Their Business 
( ) Bankers Service Bulletin ( ) Maps for Bankers 
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SOUTH AMERICAN CURRENCY 


Three types of money systems that should be 
known to bankers everywhere 


HERE are five distinct pesos in 

South America and each has a dif- 
ferent value except in Argentina and 
Paraguay. 

The different systems may be classed 
as gold or gold exchange standard 
(shown in white on the accompanying 
map) relatively stable paper currencies 
(shown by horizontal rulings), and re- 
latively unstable paper currencies 
(shown in cross hatch on the map). 


In the world of finance and commerce, 
naturally those countries shown in white 
have the best standing so far as ex- 
change is concerned. Among these, Chile 
leads, with Colombia second and Venez- 
uela third. 

Valparaiso is the principal exchange 
center of Chile and the peso is the ecur- 
rency unit. Bogota is the principal ex- 
change center of Colombia and the peso 
there is the currency unit, but its value 
is only about one-eighth the value of 
the Chilean peso. 

Caracas is the exchange center for 
Venezuela and its currency unit is 
known as the bolivar. It is worth about 
five times the Colombia peso. 

The countries with a relatively stable 
paper currency are, Bolivia, Paraguay, 
Uruguay, and Argentina. In Bolivia, the 
currency unit is known as_ boliviano 
which is worth about two and a half 
times as much as the Argentine peso. 
The Paraguay peso is worth the same 
as the Argentine peso, but the Uruguay 
peso is worth about one-fifth less. 

Buenos Aires, Argentina, is the ex- 
change center for both Argentina and 
Paraguay. Montevideo is the exchange 
eenter for Uruguay, and La Paz, for 
Bolivia. 

The other republics, Brazil, Ecuador, 
and Peru have paper currencies that 
are rather unstable. In Brazil, the unit 
is the milreis and Rio de Janeiro is the 


82 


principal exchange center. In Ecuador, 
the unit is the sucre and the exchange 
center is Guayaquil. In Peru, Lima is 
the exchange center and the libra is the 
currency unit. 

Taking the Peru libra as having the 
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value of one, the Ecuador sucre is worth 
ten, and the Brazil milreis 15. 

Bankers must keep in touch with ex- 
change conditions, however, because 
these values fluctuate especially in these 
last three countries where the paper 
money is so unstable. There is a great 
deal of work being done in those coun- 
tries that do not have a stable currency 
and considerable aid is being supplied 
by the experience we have had in 
America with the federal reserve sys- 
tem. 

About 14,000,000 of South America’s 
people enjoy the benefits of the gold or 
gold exchange standard; 15,000,000 
conduct their business with relatively 
stable currencies; and the remaining 


40,000,000 are hampered by the highly 
variable values of their currency. 

The reason for South America bene- 
fiting so materially from our experience 
with the federal reserve is that Americans 
are investing increasing amounts of 
money there. In order to float securities 
in these countries, the banking interests 
and the houses of issue, of course, insist 
on a certain stabilization so that there 
may be some backing for securities. 

Central Banks 

In Chile, a new banking institution 
was formed not so long ago known as 
the Banco Central de Chile. The capital 
for this bank was furnished by the Gov- 
ernment, by domestic and foreign banks 
operating in Chile, and by the public. 
The new establishment resembles the 
United States federal reserve banks in 
a good many respects. 

The Central Bank has a monopoly of 
note issue and through its work, a more 
uniform paper currency has been estab- 
lished. Against its notes and deposit 
liabilities, the Central Bank must main- 
tain a 50 per cent reserve of gold at 
home or abroad. A progressive tax is 
chargeable on any temporary deficiency. 
The notes are redeemable on demand in 
gold coin or bar, or drafts on London 
or New York payable in gold. 

All commercial banks in Chile must 
maintain cash reserves of 20 per cent 
against demand deposits and eight per 
cent against time deposits, these reserves 
to take the form of legal tender, that is 
gold or notes, or deposits with the 
central institution. The latter provides 
discounting and clearing facilities and 
acts as fiseal agent and depository of 
funds for the Government. 

Columbia has a system very much 
like that in Chile. This was worked out 
by the commission headed by Dr. 
Kemmerer who has been instrumental 
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in systematizing the fiscal systems of 
many countries. 


Argentine’s Confusing Currency 


The situation in Argentina is a little 
confusing. There is the gold peso and 
the paper peso each has its own value. 
The currency unit is supposed to be the 

d peso, but in actual practice the 
¢andard is the paper peso which is 
orth much less. The local banks quote 
exchange in terms of paper pesos and 
in studying exchange, careful note must 
be taken as to whether exchange is on 
the basis of gold pesos or paper pesos. 


The situation in Paraguay is approx- 
imately the same as that in Argentina. 
However, the paper peso in Paraguay 
js not worth as much as the paper peso 
in Argentina. Paper currency is issued 
by the “Oficina de Cambios,” a gov- 
ernment institution which has the power 
to issue notes against gold at the rate 
of 42.61 pesos paper to one peso gold. 
The reserves against note issues are held 
mainly in the Baneo de la Republica 
and the Argentine Banco de la Nacion. 
Consequently Paraguayan currency is, 
so to speak, on an Argentine peso ex- 
change standard. 


Uruguay has a gold peso, but not in 
creulation. Several foreign gold coins 
are legal tender at fixed rates, however. 
Notes are issued entirely by the Banco- 
de la Republica Oriental del Uruguay, 
a Government institution. There are no 
gold reserves required against these 
notes, but they are nominally redeem- 
able in gold. All banks are required to 
keep a reserve of 25 per cent against 
liabilities at sight or not more than one 
month’s notice, and of 15 per cent 
against longer dated liabilities. All 
banks are also required to keep a de- 
posit with the central bank equal to 
ten per cent of their subseribed capital. 


Foreign Coins Legal Tender 


No gold coins have been minted in 
Bolivia, but British and Peruvian gold 
coins are full legal tender and United 
States gold is accepted in transactions. 
The currency in circulation is- mainly 
of notes of the Banco de la Nacion 
Boliviana, which has a monopoly of note 
issues. Against these notes which may 
not exceed 150 per cent of the bank’s 
paid up capital, must be held a gold 
reserve of 40 per cent and a tax of two 
per cent per annum is payable to the 
Government on the amount of notes 
not covered by gold. The obligation to 
redeem notes in gold has been suspended 
sinee October, 1914. 


The Peruvian pound is equal to one 
pound sterling at par. The Banco de 
Reserva del Peru has a monopoly of 
note issues. A minimum reserve of 50 
Per cent must be maintained against 
the notes and against outstanding cir- 
cular checks. This reserve may be at 


Westminster Bank Limited 


AN ENGLISH BANK preserving an English tradition 
throughout a system of over goo branch offices, and 
represented in every banking town in the world. 
Vast resources combined with nearly a century’s 
accumulated experience equip it for the character- 
istic service it places at its customers’ disposal. ° 


Authorised Capital: $165,000,000 
\$5=£1) 


New York Representative 
C. M. PARKER, 68 WILLIAM STREET 


HEAD OFFICE: 41 LOTHBURY, LONDON, E.C.2 
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home or in balances in New York or 
London. 

Variety of Note Issues in Ecuador 

Six banks in Ecuador have the right 
to issue notes, and each variety of paper 
is confined largely to the local area of 
operation of the issuing bank. The notes 
issued may not exceed twice the amount 
of gold in the possession of each bank. 
Definite effort has been made to stabil- 
ize currency and to place a monetary 
system on a higher plane. 

Perhaps the most unsatisfactory fea- 
ture of the South American currency 
is to be found in Brazil. Its population 
is over three times as large as Argen- 
tina’s, and its foreign commerce is 
heavy. For that reason the situation is 
important. No gold is in cireulation, the 
currency is composed entirely of paper 
and token coins. The greater part of 
the money is issued by the government. 

In 1923, the Baneo do Brasil, previ- 
ously a commercial bank acting as fiscal 
agent of the government, was endowed 
with central bank functions. The bank 
under government control, was given a 
ten years’ monopoly of note issue. A 
gold reserve was supplied by the gov- 
ernment out of its holdings and the 
bank was required to maintain a gold 
reserve amounting to at least one-third 
of its note circulation. 


A commission made up of British 
financiers visited Brazil in 1924 and 


drew up a series of recommendations 
for financial reforms. The budget was 
later balanced and deflation was carried 
out by the Bank of Brazil. The exchange 
rose, but later a relapse occurred, and 
it is still doubtful at what figure stabil- 
ization will be attempted. Exchange 
stability seems to be the first essential 
to monetary reform at least in the minds 
of those who are studying the situation. 

The unit of account in British Guiana 
is the United States dollar. United States 
and British gold coins are current as 
legal tender, but the circulating medium 
consists largely of British silver and 
copper coins, including silver fourpen- 
ny pieces specially minted for use in 
the West Indies. In addition, the notes 
of one Canadian and one British 
colonial bank, in denominations of 5, 
20 and 100 dollars, circulate freely, as 
do notes for one and two dollars issued 
by the. government of the colony. There 
is therefore no separate, clearly defined 
currency system, and funds are trans- 
ferable in and from British Quiana at 
rates based on the quotations of the 
pound sterling in other countries. 

Similarly, rates of exchange on French 
Guiana are based on the exchange value 
of French franes, the same unit provid- 
ing the monetary standard for the 
colony. 

The currency of Dutch Guiana too is 
based on the home unit, the florin. 
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193 Branches in London, Lancashire, Yorkshire, Cheshire, 
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COMMERCIAL CREDITS ARRANGED 







The Bank is prepared to act as Agents 
for American Banks on agreed terms 


20 BIRCHIN LANE, LONDON E.C.3 


Foreign Depts. AND MOSLEY ST., MANCHESTER 






| Roughly speaking, then, British and 
Dutch Guiana may be described as gold 
exchange standard countries, and French 
Guiana as on a fluctuating paper ecur- 
rency basis. 


NATIONAL 
PROVINCIAL 
BANK 
LIMITED 


Total Resources: 


Over $1,350,000,000 


($5=£1.) 


THE RISE OF THE 
SPANISH PESETA 


The peseta is now quoted at approx- 
imately $.172 whereas a year ago its 
quotation was approximately $.141 ac- 
cording to Commercial Attache, C. H. 
Cunningham, located at Madrid. 

The principal factors in the former 
weakness of the peseta were the recur- 
ring deficits in the state budgets, un- 
favorable trade balances, and a menacing 
floating debt. 

With the consolidation of the floating 
debt into 50-year five per cent amortiz- 
able bonds, this disturbing element has 
been removed. The success with which 


Head Office: 


15, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 


UNION BANK OFFICE: 
2, Princes Street, London, E.C. 2. 


OVER 1,150 OFFICES. 


The Bank offers 
SPECIAL FACILITIES 
for the Conduct of the Accounts of 


FOREIGN AND COLONIAL 
BANKS. 


AFFILIATED BANKS: 


COUTTS & CO. 
GRINDLAY & CO., LTD. 





the consolidation was carried out, was to 


some extent the result of the rising ex. 
change, though the step itself greatly 
contributed to the recovery. : 

He says also that the revival of interest 
among foreign speculators, principally 
at New York, Amsterdam, 
Buenos Aires, and Rio de Janeiro, 
has created an artificial demand for the 
Spanish peseta, which of course, reacts 
in its favor. It is reported that foreign 
banks have greatly increased their peseta 
balanees and that the Madrid banks 
themselves have more than doubled their 
usual holdings. It is said that Spanish 
bank during the first two 
months in 1927, exceeded the total clear. 
ings for the year 1923 and were more 
than half those for the year 1925. 


London, 


clearings 


STABILIZATION IN 
BULGARIA 


According to Trade Commissioner, Wil- 
liam E. Nash, the exchange rate of the 
Bulgarian lev has been stabilized at 138.5 
to the dollar since the summer of 1924; 
and as Bulgarian exchange is supported 
by increasing foreign investments and 
reviving business in the country, there 
is reason to expect that it will remain 
steady. Occasionally, he says, in the 
autumn, if crops are unusual, the rate 
may move a few points up or down, but 
in the main financiers expect it to re- 
main near 140 to the dollar. 

All exchange operations are central- 
ized in the National Bank of Bulgaria. 


ARGENTINE EXPORTS 
HEAVY 


A eable from the commercial attache 
at Buenos Aires, says that heavy ex- 
ports have adversely affected imports. 
To quote, “The revival of buying from 
abroad which might naturally be ex- 


LONDON AND NEW YORK 
NEED TO COOPERATE 


By E. H. H. SIMMONS 
President, New York Stock Exchange 





L t ECENTLY there has been much rather futile discussion concerning 






“How frequent fine words go by 


post in frayed envelopes.” — 
PETER HECO 










IN RENEWING 


your subscription to THE BANKERS 
MontTHLy, don’t overlook the two-year 
offer at $7.50. This is a saving of $2.50, 
and it keeps the magazine coming with- 
out annoying interruptions for 24 issues. 


the primacy of the financial centers of London and New York. 
But I confess that I am not very deeply interested in the question of 
which is larger or greater than the other. 
both London and New York, as well as the other leading financial centers 
of to-day, should work in a closer partnership than ever before to pro- 
vide a more effective financial leadership in the modern world. 

There are very great common tasks which to-day lie ahead of us all— 
the restoration of sound and honest currencies everywhere, the elimina- 
tion of the needless instabilities of trade and credit alike, and the estab- 
lishment of strong and enduring foundations for a wider diffusion of 
wealth, and a higher type of civilization in the days to come. 


I am more concerned that 
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pected to take place in the wake of 
avy exporting, may be delayed several 
months. Many import houses are re- 
juectant to buy foreign exchange for 
future delivery because they believe that 
the peso will register further apprecia- 


he 


tion.” 


INDUSTRIAL BOND ISSUES 
INCREASE IN SWEDEN 
Swedish bond issues inereased in 1926 

ever 1925. Comparing the last three 

years, the increase in industrial issues 
is quite remarkable. In 1924, industrial 

issues totaled 3,800,000 crowns. In 1925, 

industrial totaled 42,800,000 

crowns, and in 1926 this was increased 

to 58,700,000 crowns. Issues by mort- 
gage banks also showed a big increase in 

1926 over 1925. On the other hand, 

state issues have decreased materially 

the last three years. 


issues 


The director of the bureau of engrav- 
ing and printing, A. W. Hall, reports 
that 3,000,000 bills of various denomi- 
nations are destroyed in the bureau’s 
macerator each day. These bills are 
withdrawn from circulation because of 
being worn or filthy. There are more 
one-dollar bills, of course, in this 3,000,- 
000 than any other denomination for 
the one-dollar bill is handled more than 


those of higher denomination. The life 
of such a bill averages eight months. 


Five-dollar and ten-dollar bills last 
from one to two years, and a twenty- 
dollar bill last about five years. 


THE BANKERS MONTHLY 
ROUND TABLE 


(Continued from page 34) 

See if any of them would actually 
persuade you if you were a bank pros- 
pect, that here is the one institution 
vou should use. Then make an estimate 
ot the cost of all of this space, the gen- 
eral result of which is little more than 
to have the name of the bank before 
the publie. 

The underlying cause of this situation 
is that the average bank has no pro- 
gram for its advertising. The copy is 
just like all other bank copy because 
there is no poliey of preparation for 
making it distinetive. The bank with 
a real program for a year and with real 
thought put upon its printed message to 
prospects, is the one that will really 
benefit from advertising. 


The High Cost of Savings 


ALTHOUGH they have known for 

at least five years that they faced 
a low average return on investment of 
their funds, likely to endure through- 
out their lifetimes. American bankers 
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have not lowered interest rates on sav- 
ings accounts and in some competitive 
centers have actually raised them. 
Despite the fact that any savings de- 
partment will show on analysis any- 
where from 75 to 95 per cent of accounts 
too small to pay their way, American 
bankers have done nothing toward 
graduating interest rates according to 
the size of the balances, nor have they, 
except in a few isolated instances, made 
any service charge affecting the sav- 
ings customer who closes his account 
within a short period after it is opened. 
Finally, American bankers as a whole 
have shown little or no recognition of 
the patent fact that savings develop- 
ment depends primarily on increased 
frequency of small deposits and de- 


creased frequency of small withdrawals. 
* * * * 


Increased Capitalization 


HE commissioner of banks in Minn- 
esota, A. J. Veigel recommended to 
the bankers of the state a bill to make 
the following requirements in bank 


capitalization imperative. 
In towns of not over 1,000 inhabitants, 
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$20,000 and a surplus of $4,000. 

In towns between 1,000 and 5,000 
population, $25,000 capital and $5,000 
surplus. 

In cities between 5,000 and 100,000, 
$40,000 capital and $8,000 surplus. 

In cities over 100,000, $60,000 capital 
and $12,000 surplus. 

While there may be differences of 
Opinions disagreeing on these amounts, 
this bill points the way, perhaps, to 
needed legislation in other states. 


7. * « * 


Fishing For Directors 


66] FIND that most directors feel that 

they hire the officers to get busi- 
ness and that their duty to the bank out- 
side of attending regular directors’ 
meetings ends there,” says one bank 
president. 

From the very nature of their busi- 
ness connections, it would seem that 
directors should have greater influence 
over the owners and managers of other 
institutions than the officers of the 
bank. 

The vice president and cashier of an- 
other bank has made it his business to 
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Articles You Cannot Afford 
To Miss 


HE following important bank business building articles are 
announced for issues of THE BANKERS MONTHLY in the 
immediate future. Any one of these may contain one or more 
definite business building plans that are just what your bank 
needs. Don’t miss them. 


Marketability of Real Estate Bonds 
By Andrew Russel 
Vice President, Garard Trust Co., Chicago 
Facts about this security that every banker should know. 


New Opportunities For Foreign Departments 
By L. M. Pool 
President, Marine Bank & Trust Co., New Orleans 


How even inland banks may help their manufacturer customers 
who want foreign business. 


Today’s Bank Building A Work of'Art 
By H. P. Dean 
Vice President, Lima Trust Co., Lima, Ohio 


Features in this modern bank and office building that have helped 
to multiply its popularity. 


Investing Savings Deposits 
By H. P. Gifford 
President, National Association of Mutual Savings Banks 


Practical plans that have been safe and profitable for a mutual 
savings bank. 


Selling Insurance Trusts 
By Oliver J. Neibel 
Chairman, Trust Development Division, Financial Advertisers 
Association 
Public relations that promote rapid development in this department 
of profitable fiduciary business. The experience of three banks. 
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keep on the lookout for new directors, 
His method is to take every opportunity 
to become acquainted, with the head of 
every business in his community. When 
he finds a man who has influence Over 
a number of other manufacturers or 
merchants, he goes about quietly to ar. 
range for this man to become a director 
of his bank. 

“While it is not always possible to 
work out such a plan, it is surprising 
how often it can be arranged and what 
splendid results accrue to the bank 
from such foresight. 


* * = * 


‘ Junked Farm Equipment 


A BANKER talking with the presi- 

dent of a large concern manufae- 
turing farm equipment said “You fel. 
lows are forcing sales in my community 
beyond what they should be. Our 
farmers are so over-supplied with 
equipment, that every farm has a buneh 
of machinery standing in the fence 
corner.” 

Possibly other bankers have had a 
somewhat similar thought when driy- 
ing through the country and seeing dis- 
carded tools. As a matter of fact, this 
may be one of the best signs of real 
progress in farm management. These 
old machines may have been laid aside 
because they have been replaced by bet- 
ter equipment—improved machines that 
have eliminated farm hands. 

The scrap heap is sometimes a good 
place for farm equipment that has out- 
lived its usefulness or been rendered 
obsolete by the progress of manufacture 
and invention. 


ia . * * 


Reducing Fire Losses 


S chairman of a national committee 

to raise a fund of $500,000 with 
which to finance a fight on fire losses, 
Irving T. Bush, president of the Bush 
Terminal Company, New York, has an- 
nounced that the plan is to employ ten 
skilled fire prevention engineers to 
operate in various sections of the 
country in cooperation and under the 
supervision of the National Fire Pro- 
tection Association. Mr. Bush further 
says: “Since the World War, America 
has lost more lives through fires than 
were lost in the war itself. The annual 
cost of fires in this country now is 12; 
000 lives and $500,000,000. 

Most of the fire lossses last year re 
sulted from carelessness with matches 
and cigarettes. The Association esti- 
mates that 90 per cent of all fires are 
easily preventable and the other ten per 
cent controllable. 

Certainly bankers are eager to see 
some real accomplishment along this 
line and are ready to cooperate in sueh 
a movement. 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, 
MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, 
ETC., REQUIRED BY THE 
ACT OF CONGRESS OF 
AUGUST 24, 1912. 


Of THE BANKERS MONTHLY published Monthly 
at Chicago, Illinois, for April 1, 1927. 
STATE OF ILLINOIS - 

COUNTY OF COOK j** 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for the 
State and county aforesaid, personally appeared 
G. Prather Knapp, who, having been duly sworn 
according to law, deposes and says that he is the 
Editorial and Business Director of THE BANKERS 
MONTHLY and that the following is, to the best 
of his knowledge and belief, a true statement of 
the ownership, management (and if a daily 
paper, the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid 
publication for the date shown in the above 
caption, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, 
embodied in section 411, Postal Laws and Reg- 
ulations, printed on the reverse of this form, 
to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the 
publisher, editor, managing editor, and business 
managers are: Publisher, Rand McNally & 
Company, 536 8S. Clark St., Chicago, Illinois; 
Editorial» and Business Director, G. Prather 
Knapp, 536 S. Clark St., Chicago, Illinois; 
Editor A. C. McPhail, 536 S. Clark St., Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 

2. That the owner is: (If owned by a 
corporation, its name and address must be 
stated and also immediately thereunder the 
names and addresses of stockholders owning or 
holding one per cent or more of total amount 
of stock. If not owned by a corporation, the 
names and addresses of the individual owners 
must be given. If owned by a firm, company, or 
other unincorporated concern, its name and 
address, as well as those of each individual 
member, must be given.) 

Rand McNally & Company, an Illinois Corpora- 
tion. Harry B. Clow and,Andrew F. W. McNally, 
Trustees of Estate of Andrew McNally, deceased, 
536-538 South Clark Street, Chicago, Ill.; H. 
B. Clow, 60 Scott St., Chicago, Ill.; Andrew F. 
W. MeNally, 536-538 South Clark Street, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; Estate of James McNally, deceased. 
536-538 South Olark Street, Chicago, [IIl.; 
Sabina R. Arnold, Western Springs, Ill.; Mrs. 
Wm. H. Milchsack, 518 Centre St., Bethlehem, 
Pa.; Mrs. Clara M. Hohl, 5 Edgewood Park, 
New Rochelle, New York; Mrs. June P. M. 
Chapin, care Whitney Central Trust & Savings 
Bank, City Bank Branch, New Orleans, La.; 
Mary A. B. Mackenzie, 140 South Dearborn 
Street, Chicago, Ill; E. C. Buehring, 536-538 
South Clark Street, Chicago, Ill.; Jessie Hes- 
sert, 547 Fullerton Parkway, Chicago, IIL; 
Eleanor V. McNally, 1041 Judson Ave., Evans- 
ton, Ill.; Julia Hessert, 219 Lake Shore Drive, 
Chicago, Ill.; Gustav Hessert, 536-538 South 
Clark Street, Chicago, Ill; F. D. Payne, 3636 
Maple Square Ave., Chicago, Ill.; Louise P. 
Bunts, 550 Surf Street, Chicago, Ill. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 1 
per cent or more of total amount of bonds mort- 
gages, or other securities are: (If there are none, 
so state.) None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giv- 
ing the names of the owners, stockholders, and 
security holders, if any, contain not only the list 
of stockholders and security holders as they ap- 
pear upon the books of the company but also, 
in cases where the stockholder or security holder 
appears upon the books of the company as 
trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the 
name of the person or corporation for whom such 
trustee is acting, is given; also that the said 
two paragraphs contain statements embracing 
affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the 
circumstances and conditions under which 
stockholders and security holders who do not 
appear upon the books of the company as trus- 
tees, hold stock and securities in a capacity 
other than that of a bona fide owner; and this 
affiant has no reason to believe that any other 
person, association, or corporation has any in- 
terest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, 
or other securities than as so stated by him. 

5. That the average number of copies of 
each issue of this publication sold or distributed, 
through the mails or otherwise, to paid sub- 
cribers during the six months preceding the 
date shown above is (This informa- 
tion is required from daily publications only.) 


G. Prather Knapp, 
Director of Banking Publications. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 7th 
day of April, 1927. 


M. J. Stanton, 


[SEAL] 
(My commission expires December 8, 1930.) 


AUSTRIAN BUSINESS 
OUTLOOK BETTER 


The Vienna Fair, this year, surpassed 
all previous ones in results and was re- 
sponsible for increased sales in many 
lines, throughout -Austria especially in 
knit goods, ladies’ underwear, shoes, 
electrotechnical equipment, and agricul- 
tural machinery. Improvement was re- 
ported in iron and steel and the textile 
industries in general. 

The general parliamentary elections 
take place on April 24, but it is not ex- 
pected that there will be any change in 
the political alignment of the govern- 
ment. 

The position of the Austrian National 
Bank is reported as satisfactory. It is 
reported that the automobile market for 
low priced machines is good, but the 
higher priced cars are not selling so 
well, due primarily to difficulties in fi- 
naneing sales on the installment plan. 


CLASSIFIED. 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


Advertisements will be accepted under this 
heading at FIVE CENTS per word, signa- 
tures, address, name and heading to be 
counted. Send cash with your order. 
Answers addressed care of the BANKERS 
MONTHLY will be forwarded promptly. 


Advertising and Business Development 
position with bank wanted by college graduate, 
27, married, now with nationally known financial 
advertising agency. E. Margulies, 2962 E. 
132nd St., Cleveland, O. 4* iti 


SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVE 


Capable energetic Trust Company executive 
would connect with Eastern banking house as 
Southern representative. Southern born, well 
qualified for new business and public relations 
work; clean record, references to please. Person- 
al interview desired. Address Box 850, care 
BANKERS MONTHLY, 536 So. Clark St., Chicago, 
Illinois 2*-3 t 

PATENTS f 

Bankers and Attorneys having clients who 
wish to patent inventions are invited to write 
for particulars and terms. 

WATSON E. COLEMAN, Patent Lawyer, 
724-9th St., Washington, D. OC. 6*-12 ti. 


gohan 
Omaha ee oy any, 18th and Farnam 
Sts., Omaha, U ithographers, Embossers, 
Stationers, we yeialeaoe 7*-12 ti. 
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Information 


You Should Have When Ordering 
Bank Services and Supplies 


EVELOPMENTS are constantly taking place in the bank 
supply field. New articles are being offered every day— 


some at a saving in price, some providing new or improved 
features. 


Bankers in the market for supplies or services are finding it 
saves them money to place their requests for information in the 
hands of The Bankers’ Secretary. They usually secure more 
complete information, and they always save themselves the task of 
writing a number of letters. 


This service costs you nothing. It is part of our service to you 
Manufacturers are re- as a subscriber to The Bankers Monthly. Listed below are a 
quested to send their few of the bank items. If the ones you need are not there, use 


latest catalogs, adver- the space provided for special listing. 


tising matter, and all All you need do is make a few marks and mail the list to The 
ether data to “The Bankers’ Secretary. You will then be placed in touch with the 


Bankers’ Secretary.”’ sources of supply and with definite and complete data that will 
save you time and may save you money. 


TEAR OFF AND MAIL TODAY 


“THE BANKERS’ SECRETARY,” Banking Publications Department 
Rand McNally & Company, 536 South Clark St., Chicago. 


Checked below are items I am interested in buying and about which I wish you to give me the 
latest information: 


ODO Advertising, Direct Mail C)House Organs OSigns, Changeable 
OAdvertising, Trust Service OInks OSigns, Electric 
OD Advertising, Special Purpose OLedgers, Loose Leaf OSigns, Brass or Bronze 
D Architects, Bank OLedgers, Card OStatement Folders 
OBoxes, Safety Deposit OLinings, Vault OTablets, Bronze 
OChests, Steel OLocks, Time and Combination 
OCalculating Machines OLocks, Safety Deposit Box 
OCoin Wrappers OLocker. Pads, Desks, Glass 
OCheck Protectors OPartitions, Mirrored OThrift Systems 
O Ceilings, Paneled O Posters O Vault Lockers 
OC Designers, Interior OPass Books OVault Reinforcin 
ODoors, Vault ORegisters, Banks : 8 
ODoors, Vault, Automatic Locking OSafes, Fire Proof O Vault Systematizers 
Device OSafety Paper OVisible Records 
ODirectors’ Room Furniture OScreens, Safety Deposits O Voucher Checks 
OGrille Partitions OSavings Account Campaigns 2 Woodwork, Interior 


This List Changes Each Month 


Also please send me information about— 


OTelephone, Intercommunicating 


OTrucks, Loan and Discount De- 
partment 
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